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THE QUEEN’S NECKLACE. 


CHAPTER I. 

AMBITION IN THE GUISE OP LOVE. 

Jeanne also was a woman, though she was not a queen. 
And therefore she was hardly seated in her carriage when 
she began to compare that splendid palace of Versailles 
with her fifth-story apartment, — those magnificent lackeys 
with her old servant Clotilde. But immediately the attic 
rooms and the old servant faded into the past, and Jeanne 
saw her little house in the Faubourg Saint Antoine, so 
elegant and comfortable, and her lackeys, less adorned 
with embroidery than those of Versailles, but as respect¬ 
ful and obedient. That house and those lackeys were her 
Versailles. There she was a queen no less than Marie 
Antoinette, and her wishes once formed, provided they 
were limited, not to what was necessary, but to what was 
reasonable, were as well and as speedily executed as if she 
had held a sceptre. 

It was, then, with a cheerful face, and a smile on her 
lips, that Jeanne re-entered her house. It was still early. 
She took paper, pen, and ink, wrote a few lines, enclosed 
them in a fine, perfumed envelope, wrote the address, and 
rang the bell. Hardly had its last vibration ceased when 
the door opened, and a servant stood on the threshold. 
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“ I was right,” murmured Jeanne ; “ the queen is not 
better served.” Then aloud, “Take this letter to Mon¬ 
seigneur le Cardinal de Rohan.” 

The lackey took the note and went out, in silent obe¬ 
dience. The countess fell into a re very, in continuance 
of her meditations on the road from Versailles. Five 
minutes later the lackey returned. 

“ Well 1 ” said Madame de La Motte, with a slight 
accent of impatience, on seeing that her order had not 
been executed. 

“As I was going out,” said the lackey, “Monseigneur 
knocked at the door. I told him that I was starting out 
to go to his house. He took the letter, read it, and came 
in, saying, ‘ It is all right; announce me.’ ” 

“ Go on.” 

“ Monseigneur is here, waiting Madame’s permission to 
enter.” 

A light smile played on the lips of the countess. After 
a silence of two seconds, “ Let him come in,” she said, 
with an air of peculiar satisfaction. 

Was that pause of two seconds made for the purpose of 
keeping waiting in her antechamber a prince of the Church, 
or did Madame de La Motte need them for the completion 
of her plan 'l 

The prince appeared in the doorway. 

In returning to her house, in sending for the cardinal, 
in experiencing so much satisfaction at his arrival, Jeanne 
had, then, a plan 1 

Yes; for this longing of the queen, like the night-fires 
which reveal the gloomy features of a landscape, had ex¬ 
posed to the eyes of the intriguing countess all the recesses 
of a soul too proud to take precautions against observation. 
The journey from Versailles to Paris is of some length, and 
when it is made side by side with the demon of cupidity, 
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he has time to whisper to the traveller the most daring 
counsels. 

Jeanne was still intoxicated with the view of that im¬ 
mense amount of money — fifteen hundred thousand francs 
— spread out in diamonds on the white satin of the jewel- 
case. Fifteen hundred thousand francs ! Was it not, in¬ 
deed, a princely fortune, — especially to the poor mendicant 
who, only a month before, was holding out her hands for 
charity ? Certainly there was a greater distance between 
the Jeanne de Valois of the Rue Saint Claude and the 
Jeanne de Valois of the Faubourg Saint Antoine than 
between the Jeanne de Valois of the Faubourg Saint 
Antoine and Jeanne de Valois, mistress of the necklace. 
She had, then, accomplished more than half the journey 
which led to fortune. 

And this fortune, coveted by Jeanne, was no illusion, 
like the words of a contract, or like territorial possession, 
which require the exercise of imagination to give them 
value; no, the necklace was a fortune in sight, — there, 
always there, glowing and fascinating; and since the 
queen could desire it, Jeanne de Valois well might dream 
of it; since the queen could make up her mind to forego 
possession of it, Madame de La Motte well might place it 
as the limit of her ambition. 

The cardinal, who was to realize these dreams, inter¬ 
rupted them in responding by his unexpected presence to 
her desire to see him. He also had his dreams ; he also 
had his ambition, which he concealed under the mask of 
love. 

“ Ah, my dear Jeanne ! ” said the cardinal, “ you have 
become so necessary to me that my entire day has been 
clouded by the thought that you were so far from me. 
You are well, after your visit to Versailles ? * 

“ Why, a,s you see, Monseigneur,” 
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“ And contented 1 99 
“ Enchanted.” 

“ The queen received you, then ] ” 

“ Immediately on my arrival I was introduced to her 
presence.” 

“ You have good luck. One might infer from your 
triumphant manner that the queen spoke to you.” 

“ I spent about three hours in her Majesty’s cabinet.” 
The cardinal started, and was very near repeating after 
Jeanne, in a tone of astonishment, “ Three hours ! ” but 
he restrained himself. “ You are really an enchantress l 99 
he said, “and no one can resist you.” 

“ Oh, oh, you exaggerate, Prince ! ” 

“No, really. And so you remained three hours with 
the queen 1 ” 

Jeanne nodded. 

“ Three hours! ” repeated the cardinal, smiling. “ What 
a number of things an intelligent woman like you can say 
in three hours ! ” 

“Oh, I assure you, Monseigneur, I did not lose my time! ” 
“ I will wager,” ventured the cardinal, “ that during 
those three hours you did not once think of me.” 

“ Ungrateful man ! ” 

“ Really 1 ” cried the cardinal. 

“ I did more than think of you.” 

“ What did you, then 1 ” 

“ I spoke of you.” 

“ Spoke of me? — and to whom 1 99 asked the prelate, in 
a tone in which it was impossible for him to conceal his 
emotion. 

“ To whom, if not to the queen ? ” But while saying 
these words, so precious to the cardinal, Jeanne was care¬ 
ful not to look at the prince that she might not seem to 
be at all anxious as to their effect. 
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Monsieur de Rohan’s heart beat fast. “ Ah! ” said 
he, “ dear Countess, tell me about it. Indeed I feel so 
much interest in everything that happens to you that I 
do not wish you to omit the slightest detail.” 

Jeanne smiled; she knew what interested the cardinal 
as well as he did himself. But as she had intended to 
relate punctiliously the whole story even without the 
cardinal’s entreaty, she began deliberately, pronouncing 
distinctly each syllable. She gave a full account of the 
interview, related all the conversation, and demonstrated 
by every word how by one of those happy accidents which 
make the fortune of courtiers, she had happened at Ver¬ 
sailles under one of those strange circumstances which in 
one day may transform a stranger into an almost indispen¬ 
sable friend. In fact, Jeanne de La Motte had in one 
day been admitted to the knowledge of the misfortunes of 
the queen, of the impotency of royalty. 

In this narration Monsieur de Rohan appeared to 
observe that part only which related to what the queen 
had said about Jeanne, while Jeanne lay stress upon 
what the queen had said about Monsieur de Rohan. 

The narration was scarcely finished when a servant 
entered announcing supper. Jeanne invited the cardinal 
by a glance, the cardinal accepted by a sign. He offered 
his arm to the mistress of the house, who had so quickly 
become accustomed to her position as hostess, and they 
went into the dining-room. 

When supper was over, when the cardinal had drunk 
deep draughts of hope and love from the story of the en¬ 
chantress, twenty times begun, and as many times inter¬ 
rupted, he felt obliged to come to some sort of conclusion 
with this woman who held the hearts of sovereigns in 
her hand. For he remarked, with a surprise which 
amounted to terror, that instead of assuming airs, like 
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other women who are much sought after and who can 
render valuable services, she anticipated his wishes with 
a grace very different from that fierce haughtiness she 
had shown at the former supper, in the same house. 

Jeanne, on this occasion, did the honors of her house as 
if she were mistress not only of herself but of others also. 
There was no embarrassment in her expression, no hesita¬ 
tion in her tone. Had she not been taking, all day, these 
lessons in aristocratic deportment by association with the 
flower of French nobility ? Had not a queen without 
rival called her “ dear countess ” ? Therefore the cardinal, 
a man of superior rank himself, did not attempt to resist 
this assumption of superior rank on the part of Jeanne. 
“ Countess,” he said, taking her hand, “ there are two 
women in you.” 

“ How so?” asked the countess. 

“ The one of yesterday and the one of to-day.” 

“ And which does your Eminence prefer ? ” 

“I do not know. I feel only that the one of this 
evening is an Armida, a Circe, something irresistible.” 

“And whom you will not attempt to resist, I hope, 
Monseigneur, prince though you are.” 

The prince slid from his seat and fell upon his knees 
before Madame de La Motte. 

“You ask alms?” she said. 

“ And I expect you to grant me them.” 

“ It is a day for gifts,” replied Jeanne. “The Countess 
de Valois has taken her place, — she is a woman of the 
court ; before long she will rank among the proudest 
women of Versailles. She can then open her hand and 
extend it to whomsoever she pleases.” 

“ Even to a prince ? ” said Monsieur do Bohan. 

“Even to a cardinal,” replied Jeanne. 

The cardinal imprinted a long and burning kiss upon that 
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pretty, rebellious hand, and after a glance and a smile 
from the countess, he rose. He then went into the ante¬ 
chamber and spoke a few words to his servant. Two 
minutes after could be heard the noise of the carriage as 
it rolled away. The countess looked up. 

“ Upon my word, Countess,” said the cardinal, “I have 
burned my ships.” 

“And there is no great merit in that,” replied the 
countess, “ since you have reached port.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

MASKS AND FACES. 

Long conversations are the blessed privilege of persons 
who have nothing further to tell each other. After the 
pleasure of being silent there is none greater than that of 
conversing carelessly. Two hours after the departure of 
the carriage, the cardinal and the countess had reached 
this point in their intercourse. The countess had yielded, 
the cardinal had conquered ; and yet the cardinal was the 
slave, the countess was the victor. 

Two men deceive each other while shaking hands; a 
man and a woman deceive each other with a kiss. But 
in this case each deceived the other only because the 
other wished to be deceived. Each had an end in view, 
for the attainment of which this intimacy was necessary. 
Each, then, had made a forward step. 

The cardinal did not take the trouble to conceal his 
impatience. He very soon brought the conversation 
back to the subject of Versailles and the honors which 
there awaited the new favorite of the queen : “ She is gen¬ 
erous,” he said, “and spares no pains to please those 
whom she likes. She has the rare gift of giving a little 
to a great many persons, and of giving much to a few 
friends.” 

“You think she is rich, then'?” asked Madame de La 
Motte. 

“ She knows how to obtain resources with a word, a ges¬ 
ture, a smile. There has never been a minister except 
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Turgot, perhaps, who has had the courage to refuse the 
queen anything she asked.” 

“ Well! I think she is not so rich as you imagine, poor 
queen, — or rather, poor woman ! ” 

“ Why do you think so ? ” 

“Is a person rich who is obliged to endure privations'?” 

“Privations? Tell me about it, dear Jeanne.” 

“ Oh ! mon Dieu ! I will tell you what I have seen, 
nothing more, nothing less.” 

“ Go on, I will listen.” 

“ Imagine to yourself two terrible torments which this 
unhappy queen has endured.” 

“ Two torments ! Tell me what they are.” 

“ Do you know what the longing of a woman is, my 
dear Prince ? ” 

“ No; but I wish that you would tell me what it is.” 

“ Well, the queen has a desire which she cannot 
satisfy.” 

“ For whom ? ” 

“ No, for what ! ” 

“ For what, then ? ” 

“For a diamond necklace.” 

“ Stay, I remember! Do you not allude to the dia¬ 
monds of Boehmer and Bossange?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ Oh, that is an old story, Countess ! 99 

“ Old or new, is it not a real sorrow for a queen that 
she cannot possess what a mere favorite was so near ob¬ 
taining 1 If Louis XY. had lived fifteen days longer, 
Jeanne Yaubernier would have possessed that which 
Marie Antoinette cannot have.” 

“ Well, dear Countess, you are mistaken about this ; 
these diamonds have been offered to the queen five or six 
times, and she has always refused them.” 
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“ Oh ! ” 

“ The king has offered them to her, and she has always 
refused to accept them ; ” and the cardinal told the story 
of the ship-of-war. 

Jeanne listened eagerly, and when the cardinal had 
finished, “ Well,” she said, “ what then 1 ” 

“ What then ? M 

“ Yes; what does that prove 1 ” 

“ Why, that she did not wish for them, it seems to me.” 

Jeanne shrugged her shoulders. “ You know what 
women are, you know the court, you know kings, and 
yet you allow yourself to he misled by such an answer ? ” 

“ Well, I prove that she refused.” 

“My dear Prince, that proves one thing; the queen 
thought she must utter a brilliant saying, a popular say¬ 
ing, and she uttered it.” 

“ Good ! ” said the cardinal; “ is that your faith in 
royal virtues ? Ah, sceptic ! Why, Saint Thomas was a 
believer in comparison with you.” 

“ Sceptic or believer, I will affirm one thing.” 

“What is it?” 

u That the queen had no sooner refused the necklace than 
she was seized with an insane desire to possess it.” 

“ You are inventing these ideas, my dear; and in the 
first place, you must consider that with all her faults the 
queen has one great quality.” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ She is disinterested. She loves neither gold, nor sil¬ 
ver, nor precious stones. She takes these minerals at their 
true value; to her a flower on her bosom is as precious as 
a diamond in her ear.” 

“ I will not deny it. But I do maintain that at this 
moment she has a strong desire to put several diamonds 
about her neck.” 
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“ Oil, Countess, prove what you say ! ” 

“Nothing will be more easy. I have just seen the 
necklace.” 

“ You % ” 

“ I; I have not only seen it, but I touched it.” 

“And where 1” 

“ At Versailles.” 

“ At Versailles 1 99 

“ Yes; where the jewellers took it to tempt the queen 
for the last time.” 

“ And it is beautiful % 99 

“ It is marvellous.” 

“ Then you, who are a true woman, can understand how 
this necklace could possess one’s thoughts.” 

“ I can see how, on account of it, a woman might lose 
appetite and sleep.” 

“ Alas ! why have I not a ship to give to the king 1 ” 
“A ship V 9 

“ Yes; he would give me the necklace. And if I once 
had it, you could eat and sleep peacefully.” 

“ You are jesting 'l ” 

“ No ; I swear I am not.” 

“Well, I am going to tell you something which will 
astonish you very much.” 

“ Say on.” 

“ I would not have that necklace ! ” 

“ So much the better, Countess, for I could not give it 
to you.” 

“ Alas ! neither you nor any one else; indeed, the queen 
understands that, therefore she desires it.” 

“ But I repeat to you that the king offered it to 
her.” 

Jeanne made a quick gesture, an almost impatient one. 
“And I tell you,” she said, “ that women are most pleased 
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with such presents when they are not given by persons 
who oblige them to accept them.” 

The cardinal regarded Jeanne more attentively. “ I do 
not understand exactly,” he said. 

“So much the better, let us say no more about it. 
What is the necklace to you, since we cannot have it 1 99 

“ Oh, if I were the king, and you were the queen, I 
would oblige you to accept it! ” 

“ Well, without being king, oblige the queen to take it, 
and see if it makes her as angry as you imagine.” 

The cardinal again looked at Jeanne. 1 “ Keally,” he said, 
“ you are sure you are not mistaken ; the queen has this 
desire ] 99 

“ An overwhelming desire. Listen, dear Prince ; have 
you not told me, or have I heard in some other way, that 
you would not be sorry to become prime minister ] 99 

“ It is very possible that I may have said that, 
Countess.” 

“Well, let us wager, my dear Prince — ” 

“ What ? ” 

“ That the queen would make a minister of that man 
who should manage to have this necklace placed upon her 
toilet-table within eight days.” 

“Oh, Countess I ” 

“I say what I say. Would you rather have me keep 
it to myself 1 ” 

“ Oh, never ! ” 

“ Besides, what I say does not concern you. It is very 
clear that you would not sacrifice a million and a half to 
a royal caprice. Upon my word, that would be paying 
too dear for a portfolio which you might have for nothing, 
and which is your due. Therefore, consider all that I 
have said as mere chatter. I am like the parrots; I have 
been dazzled by the sun, and keep saying to myself that 
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L it is hot.’ Ah, Monseigneur, how severe a trial is a day 
of favor to a little country girl! These rays of light, — 
one must be an eagle like you to gaze at them serenely.” 

The cardinal became thoughtful. 

“ Come, come/’ said Jeanne, “you think so ill of me, 
you find me so vulgar and so wretched, that you do not 
deign even to speak to me.” 

“,Ah, you are mistaken ! ” 

“ I have judged the queen by myself.” 

“ Countess! ” 

“ How could I help it ? I thought she wished for the 
diamonds, because she sighed while looking at them ; I 
believed it, because in her place I should have desired 
them. Excuse my weakness.” 

“ You are an adorable woman, Countess. You have 
both tenderness of heart and strength of mind, — a rare 
combination ; there is at times in you so little of the 
woman that I am afraid of you. You are at other times 
so adorable a woman that I bless Heaven for you, and I 
bless you also; ” and the gallant cardinal emphasized this 
compliment by a kiss. “ Come, let us talk no longer of 
these things,” he said. 

“So be it,” murmured Jeanne to herself, “but I think 
the hook has caught in the flesh.” 

But although the cardinal said, “ Let us talk no more 
about it,” he continued, “ And do you think it is 
Boehmer who has returned to the charge!” 

“ With Bossange, yes,” answered Madame de La Motte, 
innocently. 

“ Bossange, — let me see,” said the cardinal, as if 
he were trying to recall something; “is he not his 
partner 1 ” 

“ Yes; a tall, thin man.” 

“ That is he. And he lives — ” 
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“ He must live somewhere near the Quai de la Ferraille 
or Quai de l’Ecole, I do not know exactly; but at all 
events, somewhere in the neighborhood of the Pont Neuf.” 

“ The Pont Neuf, — you are right; I have read those 
names over some door, while driving in my carriage.” 

“ The fish bites more and more,” murmured Jeanne to 
herself. And she was right, for the prey had swallowed 
even the hook. 

The next morning, on leaving the little house in the 
Faubourg Saint Antoine, the cardinal drove directly to the 
house of Boehmer. He intended to remain incognito, but 
Boehmer and Bossange were the jewellers to the court, and 
at the first words he spoke, they addressed him as 
“ Monseigneur.” 

“Well, yes, ‘ Monseigneur, ’ ” said the cardinal; “but 
since you recognize me, try, at least, to prevent others from 
recognizing me.” 

“ Monseigneur may rest easy. We await Monseigneur’s 
orders.” 

“ I have come to purchase the diamond necklace which 
you have shown to the queen.” 

“ Indeed, we are very sorry, but Monseigneur is too 
late.” 

“ Why so 1 ” 

“ It is sold.” 

“ It is impossible, since it was only yesterday that you 
offered it again to the queen.” 

“ Who refused it again, Monseigneur, so that the old 
bargain stands.” 

“ And with whom was that bargain made ? ” asked the 
cardinal. 

“ It is a secret, Monseigneur.” 

“ Too many secrets, Monsieur Boehmer,” and the cardi¬ 
nal rose. 
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“ But, Monseigneur — ” 

“I thought, Monsieur,” continued the cardinal, “that a 
jeweller to the crown of France should he glad to sell in 
France these beautiful stones; prefer Portugal, if you 
please, Monsieur Boehmer.” 

“ Monseigneur knows everything ! ” cried the jeweller. 

“ Well, what is there surprising in that ? ” 

“ But if Monseigneur knows all, he can have learned it 
only from the queen. ,, 

“ And what if it were so 1 ” said Monsieur de Rohan, 
without denying the supposition, which flattered his self- 
love. 

“ Oh, that would change everything entirely, Monsieur.” 

“ Explain yourself, I do not understand.” 

“Will Monseigneur allow me to speak with perfect 
freedom ? ” 

“Speak.” 

“ Well, then, the queen wants our necklace.” 

“ Do you think so ?” 

“ We know it.” 

“ Ah ! why, then, does she not buy it ? ” 

“ Why 1 because she has refused to accept it from the 
king, and to retract that refusal, which has won for 
her Majesty so much praise, would make her seem 
capricious.” 

“ The queen is above considering what might be said 
about her.” 

“Yes, when the people speak, or even the courtiers ; but 
when it is the king who speaks — ” 

“ You know very well that the king wished to give this 
necklace to the queen.” 

“ Yes, but he was very ready with his thanks when she 
declined it.” 

“What, then, does Monsieur Boehmer conclude?” 
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“ That the queen would be glad to have the necklace 
without seeming to purchase it.” 

“Well, you are mistaken, Monsieur,” said the cardinal; 
“there is no foundation for what you say.” 

“ That is unfortunate, Monseigneur, for that would have 
afforded us our only ground for breaking our agreement 
with the Portuguese ambassador.” 

The cardinal reflected. Seeing that he was in the man’s 
power, “Monsieur,” said he, “you may suppose, if you 
please, that the queen desires to possess your necklace.” 

“ That changes everything, Monseigneur. I can break 
any bargain when there is a question of giving preference 
to the queen.” 

“ What is your price for the necklace V 9 

“ Fifteen hundred thousand francs.” 

“ On what terms 1 ” 

“ Portugal was to pay me a sum on account, and I was 
to carry the necklace to Lisbon, where the balance was to 
be paid at once.” 

“ That mode of payment is not practicable with us, 
Monsieur Boehmer; you shall have a sum on account if it 
is reasonable.” 

“A hundred thousand francs.” 

“ They can be found. As to the rest 1 ” 

“Your Eminence would wish for time,” said Boehmer. 
“ With the guarantee of your Eminence everything is feasi¬ 
ble. Only, delay involves a loss. For observe, Monsieur, 
in a matter of this importance the figures increase of them¬ 
selves, and rapidly. The interest on fifteen hundred thou¬ 
sand francs, at five per cent, is seventy-five thousand 
francs, and five per cent is ruinous to tradesmen. Ten per 
cent is the least they ought to accept.” 

“ That would be one hundred and fifty thousand francs 
by your calculation ] ” 
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“ Why, yes, Monseigneur.” 

“ Suppose you sell the necklace for sixteen hundred 
thousand francs, Monsieur Boehmer, and divide the pay¬ 
ment of the fifteen hundred thousand francs which will 
remain to he paid into three installments, payment to be 
completed within a year. Is it agreed 2 ” 

“ Monseigneur, we should lose fifty thousand francs by 
that bargain.” 

“ I do not think so, Monsieur. If you should receive, 
to-morrow, fifteen hundred thousand francs, you would not 
know what to do with them; a jeweller does not buy an 
estate of that value.” 

“ There are two of us, Monseigneur, — my partner and 
myself.” 

“ That is true, but no matter; it will be more con¬ 
venient for both to receive five hundred thousand francs 
every four months, — that is, two hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand francs apiece.” 

“ Monseigneur forgets that these diamonds do not be¬ 
long to us ; if they did, we should be rich enough to wait.” 

“ To whom, then, do they belong % ” 

“ Why, to perhaps ten different creditors. We procured 
some from Hamburg, some from Naples, one from Buenos 
Ayres, two from Moscow. Our creditors are waiting for 
the sale of the necklace to be paid. The profit we shall 
make is all that will be ours; but alas! Monseigneur, 
since we have had this unfortunate necklace on hand, 
which is about two years, we have already lost two hun¬ 
dred thousand francs in interest. You may judge what 
the profits will be.” 

Monsieur de Bohan interrupted Boehmer. “ After all,” 
he said, “ I have not seen the necklace.” 

“ True, Monseigneur, here it is,” and Boehmer, with 
all the usual precautions, exhibited the precious jewels. 
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“ Superb ! ” cried the cardinal, touching affectionately 
the clasp which must have pressed the queen’s neck. 
When his fingers had sought, to his satisfaction, any sym¬ 
pathetic effluence which might still be clinging to the 
stones, “ Is it a bargain ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes, Monsieur; and I must now go to the embassy to 
retract my promise.” 

“ I did not know that there was an ambassador from 
Portugal in Paris, just now.” 

“ Indeed, Monseigneur, Monsieur de Souza is here now; 
he came incognito.” 

“ To negotiate this business,” said the cardinal, laughing. 

“Yes, Monseigneur.” 

“ Oh, poor Souza ! I know him well. Poor Souza! ” 
said the cardinal, laughing still more heartily. Monsieur 
Boehmer thought he ought to join in the hilarity of his 
customer. They amused themselves for some time over 
this jewel-casket, at the expense of Portugal. 

Monsieur de Bohan was about to leave. Boehmer 
stopped him. “ Will Monseigneur tell me how this mat¬ 
ter is to be arranged 1 ” he asked. 

“ Why, simply enough.” 

“ With Monseigneur’s intendant?” 

“ No ; with myself only, —you will deal only with me.” 

“ And when 2 ” 

“ To-morrow.” 

“ And the hundred thousand francs.” 

“ I will bring them here — to-morrow.” 

“Very well, Monseigneur.” 

“ And the notes 1 ” 

“ I will sign them here, to-morrow.” 

“ Nothing could be better, Monseigneur.” 

“ And as you are a man used to secrets, Monsieur Boeh¬ 
mer, remember that you now possess an important one.” 
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“ Monseigneur, I feel it, and will merit your confidence 
as well as that of the queen,” he added slyly. 

Monsieur de Rohan blushed, and went away somewhat 
disturbed but happy, like every man who ruins himself in 
the ardor of passion. 

The next day Monsieur Boehmer went to the hotel of 
the Portuguese ambassador. Just at the moment he 
knocked at the gate, Monsieur Beausire was going through 
some accounts with Monsieur Ducorneau, while Don 
Manoel was discussing with the valet, his partner, a new 
scheme of adventure. 

Since Monsieur Boehmer’s last visit to the Rue de la 
Jussienne, the hotel had undergone some transformations. 
The whole of the household, having arrived as we have said 
in two post-chaises, had been established according to the 
different positions they were to fill in the house of the new 
ambassador. It must he confessed that the partners, in 
distributing among themselves the several offices, —- which 
they filled admirably, — had thus an opportunity to watch 
the progress of their own affairs; and this always imparts 
a certain degree of courage even in the performance of the 
most disagreeable tasks. 

Monsieur Ducorneau was charmed to find an ambassador 
so free from national prejudice as to have formed his 
whole establishment of Frenchmen. Thus it was that 
while going over accounts with Monsieur de Beausire, he 
entered into conversation with that gentleman, full of 
praise of the head of the embassy. 

“ The Souzas, you see,” said Beausire, “ are not like 
those old Portuguese of the fourteenth century, many of 
whom you can see now in our provinces. No, they are 
gentlemen, travellers, very rich, who might he kings if the 
fancy took them.” 

“ But it does not take them,” said Monsieur Ducorneau. 
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“ But why should it, Monsieur 1 With a certain num¬ 
ber of millions and the name of a prince, is not one equal 
to a king 1 ” 

“ Why, these are philosophical doctrines, Monsieur,” 
said Ducorneau, surprised; “ I should not expect such 
opinions concerning equality from a diplomatist.” 

“We are an exception,” replied Beausire, rather annoyed 
at the anachronism he had committed; “ without being a 
follower of Voltaire, or an Armenian after the manner of 
Rousseau, a man may know the natural theories of the 
inequality of conditions and forces.” 

“Do you know,” cried the chancellor, enthusiastically, 
“ that it is fortunate that Portugal is a small state 1 ” 

“ Eh ! why 1 ” 

“ Because with such men at its head, it would soon 
become powerful, Monsieur.” 

“ Oh, you flatter us, dear Chancellor. No, we are 
philosophical politicians. What you say is specious, but 
not pertinent. But enough of this. There are one hun¬ 
dred and eight thousand francs in the box, you said 1 ” 

“Yes, Monsieur, one hundred and eight thousand 
francs.” 

“ And no debts !” 

“ Not a sou.” 

“ That is exemplary. Give me the memorandum if you 
please.” 

“ Here it is. But when is the presentation to take 
place! I must tell you that it is the subject of a general 
curiosity, of endless comments,— I might almost say of 
anxiety.” 

“ Ah ! ah ! ” 

“ Yes, from time to time people are seen prowling about 
the hotel as if the gates were of glass through which they 
could see,” 
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“ People ! do you mean the people in the neighborhood ? ” 

“And others; the mission of the ambassador being a 
secret one, you may be sure that the police will soon in¬ 
terest themselves in ascertaining its object.” 

“ I have thought as you do,” said Beausire, somewhat 
uneasy. 

“ See, Monsieur,” said Ducorneau, taking Beausire to 
the grating of a window which looked on the street, 
“ look, do you see that man in an old brown coat ? ” 

"Yes, I see him.” 

“How he watches, eh,?” 

“ That is true ! What do you think that man is ? ” 

“ How should I know ? One of Monsieur de Crosne's 
spies, perhaps.” 

“ Probably.” 

“Between ourselves, Monsieur, Monsieur de Crosne is 
not the equal of Monsieur de Sartines. Did you know 
Monsieur de Sartines ? ” 

“Ho, Monsieur, no.” 

“ Oh ! he would have found out all about you long ago. 
It is true you take precautions — ” 

A bell rang. 

“The ambassador calls me,” said Beausire, hurriedly, 
for the conversation was becoming embarrassing; and 
opening the door quickly he knocked down two of the 
partners, who, one with a pen behind his ear, the other 
with a broom in his hand, — the one a servant of the 
fourth rank, the other a footman, — had thought the con¬ 
versation protracted enough to have a serious meaning, and 
were trying to share in it by the sense of hearing. 

Beausire concluded that he was under suspicion, and 
resolved to exercise greater vigilance. He continued on 
his way toward the ambassador’s room, after giving a 
friendly grasp of the hand to his two associates. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

BEAUSIRE ACTS FOR HIMSELF. 

Don Makoel y Souza was less yellow than usual, — that 
is to say, his face was red. He had just had a trouble¬ 
some explanation with the valet ; in fact, the explanation 
was still pending. When Beausire entered, the two game¬ 
cocks were plucking each other’s last feathers. 

“ Come, Monsieur de Beausire,” said the valet, “ you 
shall decide between us.” 

“ On what subject 1” asked Beausire, who assumed the 
manner of an arbitrator, after exchanging a glance with 
the ambassador, his natural ally. 

“ You know,” said the valet, “ that Monsieur Boehmer 
is coming to-day to conclude the sale of the necklace? ” 

“ Yes; I am aware of it.” 

“ And that the one hundred thousand francs are to be 
paid over to him?” 

“ Yes ; I know that also.” 

“ These one hundred thousand francs are the property 
of the association, are they not ? ” 

“ Who doubts it ? ” 

“ Ah ! Monsieur de Beausire is of my opinion,” said 
the valet, turning toward Manoel. 

“ Wait, wait! ” said the Portuguese. 

“ I agree with you only on that one point,” said Beau¬ 
sire, — “ that the one hundred thousand francs belong to 
the association.” 
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“ That is all that I claim. It follows that the safe in 
which they are kept should not be placed in the only 
office of the embassy which adjoins the chamber of the 
ambassador.” 

“ Why not 1 ” asked Beausire. 

“And the ambassador,” continued the valet, “ought to 
give each of us a key to that safe.” 

“ By no means,” said the Portuguese. 

“ Your reasons 1 ” 

“ Ah, yes, your reasons ? ” said Beausire. 

“ I am distrusted,” said the Portuguese, stroking his 
heard. “ It seems to me that if I am to be accused of an 
intention to rob the association, I may suspect the associ¬ 
ation of a wish to rob me. We are all alike.” 

“ Agreed,” said the valet; “ and precisely for that reason 
we all have equal rights.” 

“ Then, my dear fellow, if you wish equality to be ob¬ 
served here, you should have decided that all of us in turn 
should assume the r61e of ambassador. It would have 
made our position less trustworthy in the eyes of the 
public; but the associates would have felt more secure.” 

“ In the first place, Monsieur,” interrupted Beausire, 
“you are not acting the part of a loyal associate. Has 
not Sen or Don Manoel an incontestable privilege, as the 
inventor of the scheme % ” 

“ Ah, yes ! ” said the ambassador; “ and Monsieur de 
Beausire shares it with me.” 

“ Oh,” replied the valet, “ the thing once started, there 
is no more attention paid to privileges.” 

“ Agreed; but attention to proper conduct should still 
he continued.” 

“Iam not alone in making this demand,” murmured 
the valet, somewhat ashamed. “ All our comrades think 
the same.” 
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“ And they are wrong,” replied the Portuguese. 

“They are wrong,” said Beausire. 

The valet looked up. “I was wrong myself,” he 
said spitefully, “ to ask Monsieur de Beausire’s opin¬ 
ion. Of course the secretary would side with the 
ambassador.” 

“ Monsieur/’ said Beausire, with astonishing coolness, 
“you are a knave, whose ears I would cut off if you 
had any left; but they have been clipped too many 
times.” 

“ What do you say ? ” said the valet, drawing himself 

up. 

“We are here by ourselves,” said Beausire, “in the 
ambassadors cabinet, and can settle this business among 
ourselves. Now, you have just insulted me by saying 
that I have an understanding with Don Manoel.” 

“ And you have insulted me,” said the Portuguese, 
coldly, coming to the assistance of Beausire. 

“ And I demand satisfaction, Monsieur.” 

“ Oh, I am no fighter ! ” cried the valet. 

“So I see,” replied Beausire; “consequently, you shall 
be beaten, Monsieur.” 

“ Help ! ” cried the latter, already seized by Oliva’s 
lover, and almost choked by the Portuguese. 

But just as the two chiefs were about to take justice 
into their own hands, the bell from below announced a 
visitor. 

“ Let him alone,” said Don Manoel. 

“ And let him attend to his duty,” added Beausire. 

“ The comrades shall know this,” replied the valet, re¬ 
adjusting his dress. 

“ Oh, tell them what you please ! We shall know how 
to answer for ourselves.” 

“ Monsieur Boehmer ! ” cried the guard, from below. 
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“ Well, that will settle everything, my dear fellow,” said 
Beausire, giving his adversary a tap on the nape of the 
neck. We shall have no more contests about the one 
hundred thousand francs, since they will disappear with 
Monsieur Boehmer. Now put on your best behavior as 
o ur valet-de-chambre, 11 

The valet went out grumbling, and assumed his humble 
air, in order properly to introduce the crown-jeweller. 
After he had left the room, Beausire and the Portu¬ 
guese exchanged a second glance as significant as the 

first. 

Boehmer entered, followed by Bossange. The faces of 
both expressed humility and embarrassment, which the 
keen observers of the embassy saw with anxiety. While 
they were taking the seats offered by Beausire, the latter 
continued his scrutiny, watching at the same time the eye 
of Don Manoel, to keep up a correspondence between 
them. Manoel assumed his dignified and official de¬ 
meanor ; Boehmer took the initiative in this difficult situ¬ 
ation, and explained that political reasons of great im¬ 
portance would prevent them from fulfilling their 
contract. 

Manoel cried out angrily; Beausire gave a “ hem ! ” 
Monsieur Boehmer became more and more embarrassed. 

Don Manoel remarked to him that the bargain had 
been completed, and that the money on account was 
ready. Boehmer persisted. 

The ambassador, still interpreted by Beausire, replied 
that his Government had been apprised of the conclusion 
of the bargain, and that to break it off was an insult to 
her Majesty. 

Monsieur Boehmer said that he had weighed well the 
importance of these considerations; but to return to his 
former plan would be impossible. 
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Beausire refused to accept the retraction; he declared 
to Boehmer that his conduct was that of a dishonorable 
business man. 

Bossange then took upon himself to defend the honor 
of trade, thus attacked in his own person and that of his 
partner ; but he was not eloquent. 

Beausire interrupted him with this single remark, “ You 
have found a higher bidder.” 

The jewellers, who did not know much about politics, 
and who had a very high opinion of diplomacy in general, 
and Portuguese diplomatists in particular, colored, think¬ 
ing their motives had been discovered. 

Beausire saw that he had hit the nail on the head, and 
as he wished that this business should be carried through, 
— since there was a fortune in it, —he pretended to con¬ 
sult his ambassador in Portuguese. Then he said to the 
jewellers, “ Gentlemen, you have had a more advantageous 
offer. Nothing could be more natural; it proves that the 
diamonds were offered us at a fair value. Well, her 
Portuguese Majesty would not wish to obtain a good bar¬ 
gain at the expense of worthy tradesmen. Will you take 
fifty thousand francs more ? ” 

Boehmer shook his head. 

“ One hundred thousand, one hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand francs,” continued Beausire, determined to offer a 
million more rather than lose his share of the fifteen hun¬ 
dred thousand francs. 

The jewellers, dazzled by this offer, were for a moment 
somewhat embarrassed; then, having consulted together, 
“No, Monsieur,” they said to Beausire, “do not take the 
trouble to tempt us ; a will more powerful than ours com¬ 
pels us to sell the necklace in this country. You under¬ 
stand, without doubt, that it is not we who refuse; 
therefore do not be angry with us. It is from some one 
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greater than ourselves, greater than you, that the opposition 
comes.” 

Beausire and Manoel had nothing to say to this. On 
the contrary, they affected politeness and tried to appear 
indifferent. They were so intent upon this that they did 
not observe the valet, who was listening at the door to dis¬ 
cover, if possible, what this business was from which they 
wished to exclude him. This worthy associate was, how¬ 
ever, unfortunate enough to slip and fall against the door, 
making a loud noise. 

Beausire ran to the antechamber. “ What are you doing 
here, you rascal 1 ” he cried. 

“ Monsieur, I bring the morning despatches.” 

“Good,” said Beausire, “now go.” 

These despatches were letters from Portugal, generally 
unimportant, hut which, passing through their hands be¬ 
fore going to Ducorneau, often gave them useful informa¬ 
tion about the affairs of the embassy. 

On hearing the word “ despatches” the jewellers rose 
from their seats much relieved, like persons who receive 
permission to withdraw after an embarrassing audience. 
They were allowed to depart, and the valet was ordered to 
accompany them to the court-yard. 

He had scarcely left the staircase when Don Manoel and 
Beausire, exchanging glances of the kind which promise 
immediate action, approached each other. 

“ Well! ” said Don Manoel, “ the affair has failed.” 

“ Completely,” said Beausire. 

“ Out of one hundred thousand francs, paltry spoils, we 
shall each have eight thousand four hundred francs.” 

“ Not worth the trouble,” replied Beausire. 

“ It is not. But there in that safe,” and he pointed 
toward the safe so eagerly coveted hv the valet, — “ there 
in that safe are one hundred and eight thousand francs.” 
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“ Fifty-four thousand each.” 

“ Well! enough said,” replied Don Manoel. “ Let us 
share it.” 

“ So he it, but the valet will not leave us a moment if 
he knows the affair has failed.” 

“ I will think of some way,” said Don Manoel, in a 
peculiar tone. 

“ And I have found one already,” said Beausire. 

“ What is it?” 

“ This is it. The valet will soon return ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ He will demand his share and that of his associates.” 

“ Yes.” 

“We shall have the whole house on our hands.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Let us call the valet as if to a secret conference ; then 
leave me to act.” 

“I begin to understand,” said Don Manoel; “go and 
meet him.” 

“ I was just going to ask you to do so.” 

Neither would leave his friend alone with the box. 
Confidence is a rare jewel. Don Manoel replied that his 
dignity as ambassador prevented him from taking such 
a step. 

“You are not an ambassador to him,” said Beausire; 
" but no matter.” 

“ You are going yourself? ” 

“ No, I will call him from the window,” and he 
hailed the valet from the window just as he was entering 
into conversation with the guard. The valet, hearing him¬ 
self called, came up. He found the two leaders in the 
room next the one containing the safe. Beausire said to 
him with a smiling face, “ I will wager that I know what 
you were saying to the guard.” 
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“I?” 

“ Yes; you were telling him that the affair with Boehmer 
had failed.” 

“ Upon my word, no.” 

“ You lie.” 

“ I swear to you that I was not.” 

“ That is fortunate ; for if you had spoken, you would 
have done a very foolish thing and lost a fine sum of 
money.” 

“ How so ? ” cried the valet, in surprise; “ what sum of 
money 1 ” 

u You must understand that we three alone possess the 
secret.” 

“ That is true.” 

“ And that consequently we three possess the one hun¬ 
dred and eight thousand francs, since the others believe 
that Boehmer and Bossange have carried away the 
money.” 

“ Morbleuf ” cried the valet, transported with joy, “ that 
is true.” 

“ Thirty-three thousand three hundred and thirty-three 
francs, six sous apiece,” said ManoeL 

“ More ! more ! ” cried the valet; “ there is a fraction 
of eight thousand francs.” 

“ That is true,” said Beausire. “ Do you agree?” 

“Do I agree ! ” said the valet, rubbing his hands, " I 
should think so. That is as it should be ; that is talking.” 

“ That is talking like a knave,” said Beausire, in a voice 
of thunder. “ I said that you were only a rogue. Come, 
Don Manoel, you who are so strong, seize this fellow for 
me, and let us show him up to our associates.” 

u Mercy, mercy! ” cried the wretched man, “ I was only 
jesting.” 

“ Come, come ! ” continued Beausire, “ into the dark 
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room with him until we can devise some punishment for 
him.” 

“ Mercy ! ” cried the valet, again. 

“ Take care,” said Beausire, who had seized the perfid¬ 
ious valet, — “ take care that Monsieur Ducorneau does not 
hear you ! ” 

“If you do not let me go,” said the valet, “I will 
denounce you all! ” 

“ And I will strangle you! ” said Don Manoel, in a 
voice full of anger, pushing the valet toward a closet near 
by. “ Send away Monsieur Ducorneau,” he whispered in 
Beausire } s ear. 

The latter did not wait for a repetition of the order; he 
went quickly into the next room while Don Manoel was 
shutting up the valet in the dark closet. 

A minute passed, but Beausire had not returned. 

An idea struck Don Manoel : he was alone and the safe 
was not ten paces away; to open it, to take from it the 
one hundred and eight thousand francs, to jump out of a 
window and run through the garden with his booty was 
but the work of two minutes to an experienced thief. 
Don Manoel calculated that Beausire would require five 
minutes at least to send away Ducorneau and* return to 
the room. He ran toward the door of the room which 
contained the safe, and found it bolted. He was strong 
and skilful; he could have opened the door of a city 
with a watch-key. 

“Beausire distrusted me,” he thought, “because I alone 
have the key, and has bolted the door.” He forced back 
the bolt with his sword. On reaching the safe he uttered 
a terrible cry. There stood the chest with gaping mouth 
and empty! 

Beausire, who had a second key, had entered by another 
ioor, and had carried away the money. Don Manoel ran 
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like a madman to the porter’s lodge, where he found the 
guard singing. He found that Beausire had been gone 
just five minutes. 

When the Portuguese by his cries and groans had in¬ 
formed the whole household of what had happened; when 
to obtain a witness, he had released the valet, — it was 
only to find them all incredulous and furious. They 
accused him of being an accomplice of Beausire, who 
would deliver to Don Manoel his share of the spoils. 

There was no longer any mystery; all had unmasked, 
and worthy Monsieur Ducorneau could not understand 
with what sort of people he had been associated. He 
almost fainted when he saw these diplomatists preparing to 
hang Don Manoel, who could do nothing to help himself. 

“ Hang Monsieur de Souza ! ” cried the chancellor, “ but 
that is high treason ; take care !” 

They determined to throw him into the cellar, fearing 
his cries would be heard. 

At that moment three loud knocks at the door made 
the associates tremble, and immediately silence was re¬ 
stored among them. The knocks were repeated. Then 
a shrill voice called out in Portuguese : “ Open! in the 
name of the ambassador from Portugal! ” 

“ The ambassador ! ” murmured all the rascals, scatter¬ 
ing in every direction through the hotel, running through 
the gardens, climbing over the roofs and neighboring walls 
in headlong terror. 

The real ambassador, who had in fact arrived, could 
not enter his own hotel without the help of the police, 
who broke open the gate in the presence of an immense 
crowd, attracted by this curious spectacle. 

Then a thorough search was made, and Monsieur 
Ducorneau was arrested and sent to the Chatelet. 

Thus ended the adventure of the sham embassy from 
Portugal. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ILLUSIONS AND REALITIES. 

Beausire, when he had cleared the gate, had run at the 
top of his speed through the Rue Coquilliere to the Rue 
Saint Honore. Imagining that he was pursued, he had 
taken intricate turnings through the streets bordering on 
the corn-market called Halle aux Bles. After a few mo¬ 
ments he felt quite sure that no one could have followed 
him ; he was also quite sure that he was exhausted, and 
that a good race-horse could not have made better speed 
than he had made. He sat down on a bag of corn in the 
Rue de Viarmes, which runs along one side of the market, 
and pretended to be examining attentively the column of 
Medicis, which Bachaumont had bought to save it from the 
hammer of the demolishes, and had presented to the city. 

The fact is that Monsieur de Beausire was looking 
neither at the column of Monsieur Philibert Delorme nor 
at the sundial with which it had been adorned by Mon¬ 
sieur de Pingre. He was simply trying to recover his 
breath. When, after some moments, he had succeeded 
in doing so he gave himself up to pleasing meditations. 
“Now, at last,” he thought, “my dream is fulfilled; I am 
owner of a fortune. I shall now be able to become an 
entirely respectable man; it seems to me that I am 
already growing fat. I shall make Oliva as respectable as 
I shall be myself. She is handsome, and she is simple 
in her tastes. She will not dislike a life of retirement 
in the country, on a fine farm, which we will call our 
estate, near a small city where we shall easily pass as 
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of noble rank. Nicole is good; she has but two faults, — 
idleness and pride.” 

Only those ! Poor Beausire ! — two deadly sins! 

“And with these infirmities, which I shall respect, — I, 
the Beausire of doubtful reputation, — I shall have gained 
an accomplished wife.” 

Beausire wiped his brow, assured himself that the 
stolen money was still safe in his pocket, and then, feel¬ 
ing more comfortable in body and in mind, he again 
reflected. They would not look for him in the Rue de 
Yiarmes, but still they would look for him. The gentle¬ 
men of the embassy were not likely to lose, with cheerful 
resignation, their share of the spoils. They would pro¬ 
bably divide themselves into several parties, and would 
begin by exploring the residence of the thief. There lay 
all the difficulty. In that house lived Oliva. They would 
inform her of what had happened, would maltreat her, 
perhaps, — nay, they might push their cruelty so far 
as to take her for a hostage. For why should they not 
speculate on his passion for herl 

Beausire was near losing his wits as he contemplated 
these dangers. Love prevailed over all other considera¬ 
tions. He would not allow any one to touch the object of 
his love. He started off with the swiftness of an arrow 
toward the Rue Dauphine. 

Beausire relied with great confidence on the rapidity of 
his movements; his enemies, however active they might 
be, could not be in advance of him. But for greater as¬ 
surance he threw himself into a fiacre, to the driver of 
which he showed a six-franc piece, saying, “To the Pont 
Neuf; ” and the horses flew over the ground. 

The evening was closing in. When the carriage had 
reached the open space behind the statue of Henri IV. 
Beausire ventured to put his head out of the window and 
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searched with eager eyes the Rue Dauphine. He had 
had some experience with the police, and had for ten 
years been accustomed to know the police agents by 
sight, that he might the more easily avoid them when 
occasion required. He noticed two men on the end 
of the bridge toward the Rue Dauphine who, stand¬ 
ing some distance apart, were gazing into that street 
with every appearance of interest. These men were 
spies. 

It was by no means unusual to see spies on the Pont 
Xeuf ; for there was a proverb to the effect that in order 
to see at the same time a prelate, a woman of the town, 
and a white horse it was necessary only to go to the Pont 
Xeuf. And as white horses, clerical habiliments, and 
women of the town are always objects of interest to the 
police, the presence of these two spies did not appear to 
Beausire to have any special significance. He alighted 
from the carriage, made himself appear humpbacked, and 
limping to disguise himself still further, pushed through 
the crowd and entered the Rue Dauphine. He saw there 
no sign of what he had apprehended. He could see al¬ 
ready the house at whose windows his star, the beautiful 
Oliva, had so often appeared to him. The windows were 
closed. Doubtless she was lying on the sofa, or was 
reading a wicked book, or was enjoying some delicate 
article of food. Suddenly he thought he saw a soldier 
lurking in the alley opposite the house; nay, he saw a 
soldier at one of the windows ! 

Thoroughly alarmed, Beausire nevertheless had the 
courage to pass by the house and observe it carefully. 
What a spectacle ! The passage-way was filled with sol¬ 
diers of the Paris guard, and among them was a commis¬ 
sary from the Chatelet, dressed in black. They were — 
as Beausire’s rapid glance discovered — perplexed and 
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disappointed. Evidently they had failed in their object, 
whatever it may have been. 

Beausire said to himself that Monsieur de Crosne, hav¬ 
ing received information against him, had undertaken to 
have him arrested, and had found only Oliva. Inde iroe! 
hence the signs of disappointment he had noticed. Cer¬ 
tainly, if Beausire had been in ordinary circumstances he 
would have thrown himself into the midst of those soldiers, 
crying like Nisus, “ Here I am ! here I am ! it is I who have 
done all ! ” But the idea that they would get hold of the 
hundred thousand francs, and boast of their success for the 
remainder of their lives; the idea that his bold and adroit 
achievement should have been performed only for the 
advantage of the police, — this idea prevailed over all his 
scruples, and stifled even the anxiety of love. “ Let me 
think,” he said to himself, “ I allow them to capture me; 
I allow them to take the money. I do no good to Oliva, 
and I ruin myself. I prove to her that I love her like a 
madman; but I give her the right to say, ‘ You are a fool; 
you should have loved me less, and saved me.’ Decidedly 
the better way is to make good use of my legs and place 
this money where it will be safe ; for money is the root of 
everything, — liberty, happiness, philosophy.” 

Thus meditating, Beausire pressed the bank-notes to his 
heart, and directed his course toward the Luxembourg; 
for during the last hour he was under the guidance of 
instinct, and since he had been a hundred times to the 
Luxembourg Gardens in search of Oliva, he instinctively 
at this moment went in that direction. For a man so 
proud of his logic, this was a poor reason. 

In fact, the police, who knew the habits of thieves as 
well as Beausire knew the habits of the police, would 
naturally have gone to the Luxembourg in search 
of Beausire. But it was decided that Monsieur de 
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Crosne should have nothing to do with Beausire at this 
time. 

Nicole’s lover had hardly turned the corner of the Rue 
Saint Germain des Pres, when he was nearly run over by 
an elegant carriage moving rapidly toward the Rue Dau- 
phine. Beausire had just time enough to dodge the pole, 
— thanks to an agility which is peculiar to the true Parh 
sian. He did not indeed escape the oath of the coachman, 
or his whip; hut the proprietor of a hundred thousand 
francs will not stop for trifles that concern his dignity, 
especially when he thinks the police are after him. 

Beausire, then, leaped aside, and in doing so he saw in 
that carriage Oliva and a very handsome man in animated 
conversation. He uttered a slight cry, which, however, 
only quickened the speed of the horses. He would have 
followed the carriage, hut it was going toward the Rue 
Dauphine, the only street in Paris which Beausire was at 
that moment anxious to avoid. And besides, he began to 
doubt if he had really seen her; it was a phantom, an 
hallucination. How could Oliva be riding in that car¬ 
riage 1 And besides, had not the police arrested her in 
the Rue Dauphine? 

Poor Beausire, at the end of his resources, mentally and 
physically, resumed his course toward the Luxembourg, 
crossed the already deserted garden, and made his way to 
a small inn outside the barrier, the hostess of which had 
been friendly to him. There he installed himself. He 
hid his money under a tile in the chamber-floor, placed 
the foot of his bedstead on the tile, and went to bed 
swearing and perspiring. He, however, intermingled with 
his oaths thanks to Mercury for favors already assured. 
He was sure that the police would not find him. He was 
sure that no one would rob him of his money. He was 
sure that Nicole, even if she were arrested, was guilty of 
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no crime, and that the time when innocent persons were 
perpetually imprisoned had gone by. He was sure, in 
short, that his one hundred and eight thousand francs 
would deliver Oliva, his inseparable companion, from 
whatever prison might be closed on her. There re¬ 
mained his companions in the embassy; with them his 
account would not be so easy to settle. He resolved to 
leave them all in France, as soon as Oliva should have 
regained her liberty, and set out for Switzerland, the land 
of liberty and good morals. 

Nothing of all that Beausire meditated upon, as he 
drank his warm wine, took place according to his antici¬ 
pations ; it was so written. Men are almost always wrong 
in imagining they see what they do not see; they are even 
more in error when they imagine that they do not see 
what is really before their eyes. 

We are about to explain this to the reader. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OLIVA CHANGES HER RESIDENCE. 

If Monsieur Beausire had made use of his eyes, which 
were excellent, instead of his imagination, which was 
always dull, he would have spared himself much regret 
and many mistakes. It was, in fact, Oliva who sat in the 
carriage, by the side of a man whom he would have recog¬ 
nized if he had looked at him more attentively. Oliva had 
gone that morning, as usual, to take a walk in the Luxem¬ 
bourg Gardens, and there she had met the strange friend 
whose acquaintance she had made the day of the Opera- 
ball. 

She was just leaving a restaurant, bestowing a gracious 
smile on the proprietor, whose constant customer she was, 
when Cagliostro, emerging from one of the walks, ran up 
to her and caught her by the arm. She uttered a little cry. 

“ Where are you going ? ” he said. 

“ Why, home, of course, to the Rue Dauphine.” 

“ Just what the people want who are there waiting for 
you,” rejoined the unknown nobleman. 

“ People — who are waiting for me — how can that be? 
No one is waiting for me.” 

“ Oh, yes; a dozen visitors at least.” 

“ A dozen visitors! ” cried Oliva, laughing; “ you might 
as well say a whole regiment.” 

“ Upon my word, if it had been possible to send a 
regiment to the Rue Dauphine, it would have been 
done.” 
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“You astonish me.” 

“ I should astonish you more, if I should allow you to 
go to the Rue Dauphine.” 

“ Why 1 ” 

“ Because you would be arrested, my dear.” 

“ Arrested, I 'l ” 

“ Assuredly; these twelve visitors who are waiting for 
you are archers sent by Monsieur de Crosne.” 

Oliva shuddered; certain persons are always afraid of 
certain things. Nevertheless, after a careful inspection of 
her conscience, “ I have done nothing,” she said; “ why 
should I be arrested ? ” 

“ Why should any woman be arrested ? For some 
intrigue, some foolishness.” 

“ I have no intrigues.” 

“ But you may have had them.” 

“ Oh, perhaps ! ” 

“ They may be wrong in wishing to arrest you, but the 
fact remains that they do wish to arrest you. Will you go 
to the Rue Dauphine, notwithstanding ? ” 

Oliva stopped, pale and agitated. “ You play with me 
as a cat plays with a mouse,” she said. “ Come, if you 
know anything, tell it to me. Perhaps it is Beausire they 
want ! ” and she cast upon Cagliostro a supplicating 
look. 

“ Perhaps. I suspect his conscience is less clear than 
yours.” 

“ Poor fellow ! ” 

“ Pity him, if you like; but if he is arrested, there is no 
need of your following his example.” 

“ What interest have you in protecting me 1 Why 
should you concern yourself about me ] Come, now,” she 
said boldly, “ it is not natural for a man like you — ” 

“Do not go on, you would say something foolish; and 
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time is precious, because the agents of Monsieur de Crosne, 
not finding you at home, are quite capable of coming here 
to look for you.” 

“ Here ! do they know that I am here 1 ” 

“ Not a very difficult thing to know ; I knew it! Let 
me finish what I was saying. As I do take an interest 
in your person and wish you well, the rest need not con¬ 
cern you. Come, let us go to the Rue d’Enfer. My 
carriage is waiting for you there. Ah! you doubt 
still f ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well! we will do a very imprudent thing, but which 
will convince you once for all, I hope. We will drive by 
your house in my carriage, and when you shall have seen 
these gentlemen of the police at a safe distance, yet near 
enough to judge of their intentions, then you will better 
appreciate my services.” While saying this he had led 
Oliva to the Rue d’Enfer, where they entered the carriage. 
They were on their way to the Rue Dauphine, where Beau- 
sire had seen them. Certainly, if he had called out at that 
moment, if he had followed the carriage, Oliva would have 
done all in her power to reach him, in order to share his 
fate, whatever it might be. But Cagliostro saw the unfor¬ 
tunate man, and diverted Oliva’s attention by pointing to 
the crowd which curiosity had already attracted to her 
door. 

When Oliva perceived that her house was filled by the 
soldiers of the police, she threw herself into the arms of 
her protector in such despair that the heart of any other 
man but this man of iron would have been moved. He 
only pressed the hand of the young girl, and in order to 
conceal her lowered the blinds of the carriage. 

“ Save me ! save me ! ” cried the poor girl, every little 
while. 
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“ I promise to do so,” he said. 

“ But if these police officers know everything, they will 
find me, after all.” 

“ No, no ; no one can discover you in the place to which 
you are going; for although they may come to your house 
to arrest you, they will not think of looking for you at my 
house.” 

“ Oh,” she said in terror, “ at your house ! we are going 
to your house ? ” 

“ You are mad,” he replied ; “ I should think that you 
had forgotten our agreement. I am not your lover, my 
good girl, and do not wish to become so.” 

u Then it is a prison you are offering me ] ” 

“ If you prefer the hospital of Saint Lazare, you are free 
to go there.” 

“ Well,” she replied, almost overcome with fear, “ I 
trust myself to you; do with me as you please.” 

He took her to the Rue Neuve Saint Gilles, to that 
house in which he had received Philippe de Taverney. 
When he had established her in a small room in the 
second sto,ry, where she would be free from the observa¬ 
tions of the servants, he said to her: “ I assure you that 
you are yet to be happier than you will be in this 
place.” 

“ Happy! How can I be happy 1 ” said she, with a 
heavy heart. “ Happy, without liberty, — without a gar¬ 
den in which to take my walks. It is so gloomy here. I 
shall die here.” 

“You are right,” he said ; “ I do not wish you to want 
for anything. You would be uncomfortable here ; and be¬ 
sides my servants would see you here at last, and might 
annoy you.” 

“ Or betray me, perhaps,” she added. 

“ As to that, fear nothing; but that you may have 
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perfect peace of mind, I will try to find you another 
abode.” 

Oliva seemed to be somewhat appeased by these prom¬ 
ises. Besides, she was pleased with her new apartment, 
which contained every comfort, and entertaining books 
with which she could occupy herself. 

Her protector left her, saying, “ I do not mean to starve 
you, dear child. If you wish to see me, ring, and I will 
come immediately if I am at home, or if I am out, as soon 
as I return.” He kissed her hand and left her. 

“ Ah,” cried she, “ above all, bring me some news of 
Beausire ! ” 

“ I will give it my first attention,” he replied, as he 
closed the door of her room. Then, as he was descending 
the stairs, “ It will be,” he thought, “ a profanation to put 
her in that house in the Rue Saint Claude. But it is im¬ 
portant that no one should see her, and in that house no 
one will see her. At all events, it is better to run the 
risk of her discovery in that house in the Rue Saint Claude 
than in any other. Yes, I must make this sacrifice. I 
will extinguish the last spark of the fire of other days.” 

The count put on a heavy coat, took some keys from 
his secretary, from which he selected several which he 
gazed upon tenderly, and left his hotel alone and on foot, 
taking his way along the Rue Saint Louis du Marais. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE DESERTED HOUSE. 

Monsieur de Cagliostro went alone to the old house in 
the Rue Saint Claude which our readers cannot have quite 
forgotten. The night was coming on when he stopped 
opposite the gate, and but few persons could be seen on 
the boulevard. A dog was barking — or rather, howling 
— in the small enclosure of the convent, and a breath of 
warm wind bore to the Rue Saint Claude the melancholy 
tones of the clock of Saint Paul’s striking the hour and 
three quarters. It was quarter of nine o’clock. 

The count stopped, as we 'have said, opposite the car¬ 
riage-gate, drew a great key from under his overcoat, and 
applied it to the lock. He had but to turn the key, and 
then push open the gate. But time had done its work ; 
the wood was swollen at all the joints, and rust had eaten 
into the hinges. Grass had sprung up through the open¬ 
ings in the pavement, covering the lower part of the gate 
with its moist emanations. A sort of mastic, like that 
with which swallows build their nests, filled every space 
and covered the woodwork. Cagliostro pushed the gate 
with his hands, then with his shoulder, and finally over¬ 
came the resistance, and with a complaining creak the gate 
yielded before him. 

When the gate was open the court-yard was seen, as 
desolate and moss-grown as an abandoned cemetery 0 
Cagliostro closed the gate behind him. No one had seen 
him enter, and surrounded as he was by high walls, no 
one could see him. He could therefore pause a moment 
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to recall his past life, face to face with his former abode. 
His life was desolate and void; his house was a deserted 
ruin. Of the twelve steps at the entrance, three only 
were still whole. Cagliostro ascended the steps, trembling 
under his feet, and by the aid of a second key entered the 
large antechamber. There he lighted the lantern he had 
brought with him. In the dining-room the side-tables 
had almost lost, through decay, their original forms; the 
tiles of the floor were slippery with slime. All the doors 
were open, allowing the imagination freely to penetrate 
those gloomy depths already visited by death. The count 
shuddered; for at the end of the salon, where formerly 
the stairway was approached, he heard a mysterious noise. 
In other times that noise would have announced a beloved 
presence, and would have summoned the master of that 
house, through all his senses, to life, hope, and happiness. 
That noise, now representing nothing, recalled all the 
vanished past. 

With a frowning brow, and holding his breath, Cagli¬ 
ostro moved forward toward the statue of Harpocrates, 
near which was the spring by which formerly he opened 
the door of communication between the concealed and 
the unconcealed portions of the house. The spring was 
worked without difficulty, though the worm-eaten wood¬ 
work trembled around it. But hardly had the count placed 
his foot on the secret staircase, when again the strange 
noise was heard. He reached forward his lantern to dis¬ 
cover its cause; he saw nothing but a large snake slowly 
descending the stairs, and lashing with its tail the sound¬ 
ing steps. The reptile looked calmly at Cagliostro, and 
glided through a hole in the woodwork and disappeared. 
It was, no doubt, the Genius of Solitude. 

The count continued the ascent, attended on his way 
by a recollection, or to speak more precisely, by a pres- 
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ence. When the light outlined his moving shadow on 
the walls, it seemed to him that another was there, re¬ 
vived from the dead to join him in this visit to the mys¬ 
terious abode. Thus going forward, dreaming as he went, 
he reached the movable tile which served as an entrance 
from Balsamo’s armory to the perfumed retreat of Lorenza 
Feliciani. The walls were bare, the rooms empty. On 
the hearth was a large mass of ashes, in which sparkled a 
few particles of gold and silver. Those fine ashes, white 
and perfumed, were the ashes of Lorenza’s furniture, 
which Balsamo had burned even to the last item. Cagli- 
ostro stooped and took up a pinch of the ashes, which he 
slowly and passionately absorbed with his breath. (i If 
only,” he murmured, “ I could thus absorb a portion of 
that soul which in other days communicated with this dust! ” 

Cagliostro abandoned himself to these dreams. The 
man descended from the heights of philosophy to indulge 
for a little while in sentiments of the heart, beyond the 
domain of reason. After evoking the pleasing phantoms 
of solitude, and resigning them again to Heaven, and 
when he thought that he had done with human weak¬ 
ness, his eyes rested on an object still shining amid that 
ruin. He stooped and saw, in a groove in the floor and 
half-buried under the dust, a small silver arrow, which 
seemed as if recently dropped from a woman's hair. 

The philosopher, the man of science, the prophet, the 
scorner of humanity, he who would even call Heaven to 
account with him, this man who had repressed so many 
sorrows within himself, and had drawn so many drops of 
blood from the hearts of others, — Cagliostro, the atheist, 
the charlatan, the mocking sceptic, picked up the silver 
arrow, pressed it to his lips, and being certain that no one 
could see him, he suffered a tear to rise to his eyelids as he 
murmured, “ Lorenza ! 99 
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And this was all. There was a demon in that man. 
He had sought the struggle, and for his own happiness 
had fought it out. After ardently kissing that sacred 
relic he opened the window, passed his hand between the 
bars, and threw the hit of metal into the enclosure of the 
convent. Thus he punished himself for having yielded to 
emotions of the heart. 

“ Adieu ! ” he said to the insensible object which per¬ 
haps was lost to him forever. “ Adieu, thou souvenir, 
sent to me doubtless to soften me, to unman me. Hence¬ 
forth I will think only of the earth. Yes, this house is 
about to be profaned. What do I say 1 — it is profaned 
already. I have reopened the doors ; I have brought light 
within its walls; I have looked into the interior of the 
tomb; I have trampled on the ashes of the dead. The 
house is already profaned, then. Let it be so altogether, 
and for some good purpose. 

“ A woman yet again will cross this court-yard; a 
woman will press her feet upon the stairs; a woman will 
perhaps sing under this roof where lingers yet the last 
sigh of Lorenza. So be it. All these profanations will 
have one sole aim, — the advancement of my cause.” 

He put down his lantern on one of the steps of the 
staircase. “ All this staircase must come down,” he said. 
“ All the inside structure must be taken down. Mystery 
will take its flight. The house will continue to be a 
hiding-place, though no longer a sanctuary.” 

The count wrote hastily upon his tablets the following 
lines : — 

To Monsieur Lenoir, my architect: 

Clear up court-yard and vestibules. Repair coach-house and 
stables. Pull down the interior pavilion. Reduce the hotel 
to two stories. Eight days. 
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“Now,” said he, “let us see if the windows of the 
little countess are visible from here.” 

He approached a window on the second story. He 
could see from there the houses on the farther side of the 
Rue Saint Claude. Opposite, and at a distance of not 
more than sixty feet was the lodging occupied by Jeanne 
de La Motte. 

“ It is infallible,” said Cagliostro; “ the two women 
cannot fail to see each other.” He took up his lantern 
and descended the stairs. An hour later he had returned 
home, and had sent his plan to the architect. 

It remains to be said that on the next day fifty work¬ 
men invaded the hotel; that the sound of the hammer, 
the saw, and the pickaxe were heard in every quarter; 
that the grass, piled up in a corner, was beginning to 
smoke; and that in the evening the pedestrian returning 
home, faithful to his habit of daily observation, saw in 
the court-yard a large rat hanging by one leg from a hoop, 
surrounded by a number of workmen who were making 
fun of its grizzly mustache and venerable rotundity. 
That silent tenant of the hotel had been buried in his hole 
by the fall of a large stone. Half-dead when the stone 
was raised by a crane, it had been seized by the tail, and 
sacrificed to the amusement of the young Auvergnese 
mixers of plaster. Either through mortification or through 
asphyxia the rat had died under that treatment. The 
pedestrian pronounced over it this funeral oration : “ Here 
is one who was happy for ten years. Sic transit gloria 
mundi 

In eight days the house had been restored, as Cagliostro 
had directed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

JTEANNE MANAGES THE CARDINAL. 

The Cardinal de Rohan, two days after his visit to Boeh- 
mer, received the following note : — 

“His Eminence Monsieur le Cardinal de Rohan knows, 
doubtless, where he is to take supper to-night.” 

“Erom the little countess,” he said, noting the perfume 
of the paper; “I will go.” 

Among the lackeys in Jeanne’s service she had noticed 
one with black hair, brown eyes, and a complexion of the 
dark hue which indicates the bilious temperament. She 
inferred from these signs that he was active, intelligent, 
and self-reliant. She sent for him, and in a short time 
obtained from him the information she sought. The 
lackey reported to her that his Eminence had gone twice 
within two days to the house of Messieurs Boehmer and 
Bossange. 

This was enough for Jeanne. Such a man as Monsieur 
de Rohan does not drive bargains. Shrewd tradesmen 
like Boehmer do not let a purchaser go away without 
buying. The necklace must be sold, — sold by Boehmer, 
bought by Monsieur de Rohan ! And the latter had not 
said a word about it to his confidante, to his mistress ! 
The indication was a serious one. Jeanne knitted her 
brows, bit her thin lips, and sent to the cardinal the note 
we have read. 
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Monsieur de Rohan came in the evening. He sent be¬ 
fore him a basket of Tokay and other delicacies, just as he 
would have done if he had been going to take supper with 
La Guimard or Mademoiselle Dangeville. 

Jeanne understood the significance of this attention, as 
of so many others. She allowed nothing the cardinal had 
sent to be served at the table; and when they were alone 
she opened the conversation in the following manner : 
“ Indeed, Monseigneur,” she said, “ there is one thing 
which pains me very much.” 

“ Oh, what is that, Countess 1 ” said Monsieur de 
Rohan, with that affectation of anxiety which is not an 
expression of real alarm. 

“ Well, Monseigneur ! the cause of my grief is the dis¬ 
covery not that you no longer love me, but that you never 
have loved me.” 

u Oh, Countess, what is that you say 1 ” 

te Do not excuse yourself. Monseigneur ; that would be 
time lost.” 

“ For me,” said the cardinal, gallantly. 

“ No, for me,” replied Madame de La Motte, quickly. 
“ Besides — ” 

“ Oh, Countess ! ” said the cardinal. 

“ Do not be uneasy, Monseigneur; I am quite indiffer¬ 
ent about it.” 

a Whether I love you or not ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And why are you so indifferent ? ” 

u Because I do not love you.” 

" Countess, do you know that what you have done me 
the honor to say to me is not at all kind ? ” 

“Indeed, it is true that we are not beginning with 
pleasant sayings; but it is a fact which may as well be 
acknowledged between us,” 
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“What fact?” 

“ That I have never loved you more, Monseigneur, than 
you have loved me.” 

“ Oh, as for me, you must not say that! ” cried the 
prince, in a tone which was almost truthful. “ I have had 
for you much affection, Countess. Do not put me in the 
same position with yourself.” 

“ Come, Monseigneur, let us esteem each sufficiently to 
speak the truth.” 

“ And wffiat is the truth 1 ” 

“ There is between us a tie very different from that of 
love.” 

“ What is it 1 ” 

“ Interest.” 

“ Interest 1 Fie, Countess ! ” 

“ Monseigneur, I will say to you as the Norman peasant 
said of the gibbet to his son : ‘ If you dislike it yourself, 
do not give others a distaste for it.’ Fie on interest, Mon¬ 
sieur] how you do go on ! ” 

“ Well, then, Countess, let us suppose that we are guided 
by interest; in what way can I serve your interests and 
you mine ]” 

“ In the first place, Monseigneur, and before everything 
else, I have a notion to pick a quarrel with you.” 

“ Do so, Countess.” 

“You have shown a want of confidence in me, a want of 
esteem.” 

“ I! — and in what, if you please ] ” 

“ In what ] Do you deny that after having skilfully 
dragged from me details which I was dying to give you— ” 

“ Of what, Countess ] ” 

“ Of the desire of a certain great lady for a certain 
thing, you immediately took measures to gratify that 
desire without informing me.” 
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“ 1 Drag details 9 'l 6 the desire of a certain great lady for 
a certain thing 9 1 6 gratify that desire 9 ! Countess, truly 
you are an enigma, a sphinx. Ah! I had seen the head 
and neck of a woman, but I had not yet seen the lion’s 
claws. It appears that you are about to show them to me. 
Well, be it so.” 

“ No; I will show you nothing at all, Monseigneur, 
since you have no longer the desire to see anything. I 
will give you simply and plainly the answer to the 
enigma : the ( details ’ are all that happened at Versailles; 
the ‘ desire of a certain lady/ that is the queen; and the 
* gratification of this desire 9 of the queen is the purchase 
which you made yesterday from Messieurs Boehmer and 
Bossange of their famous necklace.” 

“Countess! ” murmured the cardinal, pale and trembling. 

“ Come,” she said, “ why do you look at me with such 
an air of fear ? Did you not yesterday make a bargain with 
the jewellers on the Quai de PEcole^” 

A Rohan does not lie, even to a woman. The cardinal 
was silent. And as he was about to blush, — a thing for 
which a man never forgives the woman who causes it, — 
Jeanne hastened to take his hand. 

“ Pardon, my Prince,” she said; “ I was anxious to 
show you how far you had been mistaken with regard to 
me. You have thought me foolish and wicked 1 ” 

“ Oh 1 oh, Countess ! ” 

“ In short — ” 

“ Not a word more ; let me speak in my turn. I can 
persuade you perhaps, for now I see clearly with whom 1 
have to deal. I expected to find in you a pretty woman, 
a woman of intelligence, a charming mistress; but you are 
better than all that. Listen.” 

Jeanne drew nearer to the cardinal, leaving her hand in his. 

“ You, indeed, were willing to be my mistress, my friend. 
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without loving me. You told me so yourself,” continued 
Monsieur de Rohan. 

“ And I repeat it,” said Madame de La Motte. 

“You had an object, then!” 

“ Assuredly.” 

“ The object, Countess ? ” 

“ Do you need to have me explain it to you 1 ” 

“No, I can guess it. You wish to make my fortune. 
Is it not certain that my fortune once made, my first care 
would be to secure yours h Am I mistaken h ” 

“You are not mistaken, Monseigneur; only, believe me, 
I have not pursued this object in the midst of antipathies 
and repugnance, — the road has been agreeable.” 

“You are an amiable woman, Countess, and it is a 
pleasure even to talk business with you. I was saying, 
then, that you had guessed aright. You know that I 
have in a certain direction a respectful attachment 1 ” 

“ I saw it at the Opera-ball, Prince.” 

“ That attachment will probably never be reciprocated. 
Oh, may God keep me from the certainty ! ” 

“ Eh! ” said the countess, “ a woman is not always 
queen, and you surely are the equal of Monsieur le 
Cardinal Mazarin.” 

“He was a very handsome man also,” said Monsieur 
de Rohan, laughing. 

“And an excellent prime minister,” rejoined Jeanne, 
with the greatest coolness. 

“ Countess, in your presence it is needless to think; 
speaking is much more superfluous. You think and speak 
for your friends. Yes, I mean to be prime minister. 
Everything prompts me to it; birth, experience in affairs, 
a certain consideration which foreign courts manifest 
toward me, the great sympathy felt for me by the French 
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“ Everything, in short, with one exception.” 

“ Except a repugnance, you mean *1 ” 

“ Yes, on the part of the queen ; and this repugnance is 
a real obstacle. What the queen likes, the king will also 
like in the end j what she hates, he detests in advance.” 

“ And she hates me % ” 

“ Oh!” 

“ Let us be frank. I think we must not stop half-way 
on this pleasant road.” 

“ Well, Monseigneur, the queen does not like you.” 

“Then, I am lost! No necklace will help me.” 

“ There is where you may be mistaken, Prince.” 

66 The necklace is bought.” 

“ At least, the queen will see that if she does not love 
you, you love her.” 

“ Oh, Countess ! ” 

“ You know, Monseigneur, that we have agreed to call 
things by their right names.” 

“ So be it. You say, then, that you do not despair of 
seeing me, some day, prime minister 'l ” 

“ I am sure of it.” 

“ I should be vexed with myself if I failed to ask what 
are your ambitions.” 

a I will tell you, Prince, when you shall be in a position 
to gratify them.” 

“ That is to the point. I will wait until that day.” 

“ Thank you; now let us take supper.” 

The cardinal took Jeanne’s hand and pressed it as 
Jeanne had so much desired to have it pressed some days 
before. But that time had gone by. She drew away 
her hand. 

“ Well, Countess 1 ” 

“ Let us take supper, I say, Monseigneur.” 

“ But I am no longer hungry.” 
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“Then let us talk.” 

u But I have nothing more to say.” 

“ Then let us separate.” 

“ Is that what you call our alliance 1 You dismiss 
me?” 

“ In order to belong more truly to one another, Mon- 
seigneur,” she said, “ it is necessary above all that we 
should belong to ourselves.” 

“You are right, Countess; pardon me for being again 
mistaken with regard to you. Oh, I swear that it is for 
the last time.” He took her hand and kissed it so re¬ 
spectfully that he did not see the mocking, diabolical 
smile of the countess, at the words, “ This will be the 
last time that I shall be mistaken with regard to you.” 

Jeanne rose, conducted the prince as far as the ante¬ 
chamber. There he stopped and whispered, “ Yv T hat 
comes next, Countess ? ” 

“ It is very plain.” 

“ What shall I do ? ” 

“ Nothing. Wait for me. 

“ And you will go — ” 

“To Versailles.” 

“ When ? ” 

“ To-morrow.” 

“ When shall I hear from you ? ” 

“ Immediately.” 

“ Well then, my patroness, I leave everything to you.” 

“ Leave all to me,” and she retired to her own apart¬ 
ment, went to bed, and looking vaguely at the beautiful 
marble Endymion waiting for Diana, “ Decidedly, liberty 
is best, after all,” she murmured. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

JEANNE MANAGES THE QUEEN. 

Mistress of such a secret, rich in such a future, supported 
by so powerful friends, Jeanne felt strong enough to move 
the world. 

To appear at court, no longer as a suppliant, no longer 
as the poor mendicant protected by Madame de Boulain- 
villiers, but as a descendant of the Valois, with an income 
of one hundred thousand francs, with a husband who 
would be a duke; to be called the favorite of the queen, 
and in this age of intrigue and agitation to govern the 
State by governing the king through Marie Antoinette, — 
this was the panorama which unrolled itself before the 
inexhaustible imagination of the Comtesse de La Motte. 

Early in the day she hastened to Versailles. She had 
no audience appointed; but her faith in ner good fortune 
had become so strong that she did not doubt that etiquette 
would yield to her desires. And she was right. All the 
officials of the court, so eager to discover the tastes of the 
sovereign, had already noticed how much pleasure Marie 
Antoinette seemed to take in the society of the pretty 
countess. 

Therefore on her arrival, an intelligent usher placed 
himself in the way of the queen as she was returning 
from chapel, and said, as if by chance, to one of the gen¬ 
tlemen in waiting, “ Monsieur, what can be done for 
Madame la Comtesse de La Motte-Valois, who has no 
letter of audience ? ” 
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The queen was talking with Madame de Lamballe. On 
hearing Jeanne’s name adroitly spoken hy this man, she 
stopped and turned round. 

“ Did not some one say that Madame de La Motte- 
Yalois is here % ” 

“ I believe so, your Majesty,” replied the man. 

“ Who says so h ” 

“ This usher, Madame/’ The usher bowed modestly. 

“ I will receive Madame de La Motte-Valois,” said the 
queen, as she passed on. Then, as she reached her apart¬ 
ments, “ You may conduct her to the bath-chamber,” she 
said. 

Jeanne, to whom the man related plainly what he had 
done, immediately took out her purse, but the usher 
stopped her by a smile. 

“ Madame la Comtesse, please let this debt accumulate j 
you will be able to pay me with better interest.” 

Jeanne returned the money to her pocket. “ You are 
right, my friend; I thank you. Why,” she said to her¬ 
self, “ should I not patronize an usher who has patronized 
me? I do as much for a cardinal.” 

Jeanne soon found herself in the presence of her sov¬ 
ereign. Marie Antoinette was grave and rather reserved, 
— perhaps for the very reason that she had granted the 
countess this unexpected reception. 

“The queen imagines,” thought the friend of Monsieur 
de Eohan, “ that I have come again to beg. Before I have 
spoken twenty words she will have unbent, or will have 
driven me from her presence.” 

“ Madame,” said the queen, “ I have not yet had an 
opportunity to speak to the king.” 

“Ah, Madame, your Majesty has already been but too 
good to me, and I expect nothing more. I have come — ” 

“ Why do you come ? ” said the queen, quick to see 
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any change of manner. “You/ had not asked for an 
audience. There is something urgent, perhaps, — for 
yourself ] 99 

“ Something urgent, — yes, Madame ; but not for 
myself.” 

“ For me, then 1 Come, speak on, Countess ! ” and the 
queen led Jeanne into the bath-room, where her women 
were waiting. 

The countess, seeing so many persons about the queen, 
did not begin the conversation. The queen sent away her 
women. 

“ Madame/’ said Jeanne, “ your Majesty sees that I am 
very much embarrassed.” 

“ Why so 1 I told you to speak.” 

“Your Majesty knows — I believe I have told you — 
the very great kindness which Monsieur le Cardinal de 
Rohan has shown me h ” 

The queen frowned. “ I do not remember/’ she said. 

“ I thought — ” 

“No matter; go on.” 

“Well, Madame, his Eminence has done me the honor 
to pay me a visit.” 

“Ah!” 

“ It was with regard to a very good work I have in 
charge.” 

“Very well, Countess, veiy well. I will contribute 
also — to your good work.” 

“ Your Majesty misunderstands. I have had the honor 
of saying that I asked nothing. Monsieur le Cardinal, as 
usual, spoke to me of the kindness of the queen, of her 
unlimited generosity.” 

“ And asked that I should patronize his proteges 1 ” 

“ At first he did, your Majesty.” 

“ I will do it, not for Monsieur le Cardinal, but for the 
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unfortunate, whom I always help. Only, tell his Emi¬ 
nence that I am very much straitened.” 

“Alas, Madame, that is just what I told him! and 
hence the embarrassment I mentioned just now to your 
Majesty.” 

“Ah! ah!” 

“ I expressed to Monsieur le Cardinal my sense of the 
generosity which constantly empties your purse, always 
too narrow for your desires.” 

“Weill” 

“ See, Monseigneur,” I said, “ her Majesty renders her¬ 
self the slave of her own kindness. She sacrifices herself 
for the poor. The good which she does brings evil to 
herself; and therefore I accused myself.” 

“ How so, Countess ? ” said the queen, who was listen¬ 
ing attentively, either because Jeanne had attacked her at 
her weak point, or because the superior intelligence of 
Marie Antoinette perceived that this long preamble must 
be the introduction of something very interesting to 
herself. 

“ I told him that your Majesty had given me a large 
sum of money a few days before; that a thousand times, 
at least, during two years such instances of your generosity 
had occurred. I told him that if the queen had been less 
sensible, less generous, she would have two millions in her 
coffers, and there would have been no need of denying 
herself that beautiful diamond necklace, — so nobly, so 
courageously, but allow me to say, Madame, so wrongly 
refused.” 

The queen blushed and looked steadily at Jeanne. 
Evidently the conclusion had been reached in the last 
sentence. Was there any snare, or was it all flattery % 
Certainly, this point unsettled, there could not fail to be 
some danger for a queen. But Jeanne’s face expressed so 
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much sweetness, such candid benevolence and truth, that 
no one could have accused her of perfidy or adulation. 
And as the queen herself possessed a soul full of true 
generosity, and as in generosity there is always strength, 
and in strength always truth, Marie Antoinette said, with 
a sigh, “Yes, the necklace is beautiful,—it was beautiful, 
I mean, — and I am very glad that a woman of taste 
praises me for having refused it.” 

“ If you knew, Madame,” cried Jeanne, “ how we come at 
last to understand the feelings of those who love persons 
in whom we are interested! ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ I mean, Madame, that on hearing of your heroic sac¬ 
rifice of the necklace, I saw Monsieur de Eohan turn 
pale.” 

“ Turn pale ! ” 

“In an instant his eyes were filled with tears. I do not 
know, Madame, whether it is true that Monsieur de Eohan 
is a handsome man and an accomplished nobleman, as 
many pretend him to be ; all that I know is that his features, 
at that moment illumined by the fire of his soul, and fur¬ 
rowed by tears excited by your generous disinterestedness 
— what am I saying 1 by your sublime self-denial — will 
live forever in my memory.” 

The queen stopped a moment to start a flow of water 
from the mouth of a gilded swan suspended over the mar¬ 
ble bath. “ Well, Countess,” she said, “ since Monsieur 
de Eohan has appeared to you as handsome and accom¬ 
plished as you have just said, I advise you not to let him 
see it. He is a worldly prelate, — a shepherd who gathers 
the sheep as much for himself as for the Lord.” 

“ Oh, Madame i ” 

“ Well, do I calumniate him 1 Is it not his reputation? 
Does he not glory in it ? Have you not seen him, on cere- 
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monial days, moving his beautiful hands in the air, — they 
are beautiful, it is true, — in order to make them whiter, 
while on those hands, sparkling with the pastoral ring, the 
devotees fasten their eyes, more brilliant than the diamond 
of the cardinal ? ” 

Jeanne bowed. 

“ The cardinal’s trophies,” pursued the queen, passion¬ 
ately, “ are numerous. Some of them have made scandal. 
The cardinal is a lover like those of the Fronde. Let 
those praise him who will; I decline to do so.” 

“ Well, Madame,” said Jeanne, completely set at ease by 
this familiarity, “ I do not know whether Monsieur le Car¬ 
dinal was thinking of those devotees when he spoke so fer¬ 
vently of your Majesty’s virtues ; but I do know this, that 
his beautiful hands were pressed to his heart.” 

The queen shook her head, with a forced laugh. 

“Indeed!” thought Jeanne, “are things going even 
better than we could have thought possible? Is spite 
about to become our auxiliary ? Oh, in that case we shall 
have too many facilities.” 

The queen quickly resumed her dignified and indifferent 
demeanor. “ Go on,” she said. 

“ Your Majesty freezes me; this modesty, which repels 
even the homage — ” 

“ Of the cardinal! Oh, yes ! ” 

“ But why, Madame ? ” 

“Because I do not believe in his homage, Countess.” 

“ It ill becomes me,” replied Jeanne, with the most pro¬ 
found respect, “ to defend any one who has incurred your 
Majesty’s displeasure; it is not to be doubted for a mo¬ 
ment that he is guilty, since he has displeased the 
queen.” 

“Monsieur de Rohan has not displeased me; he has 
offended me. But I am a queen and a Christian ; doubly 
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disposed, therefore, to forget offences,” and the queen 
said this with the majestic kindliness which was peculiar 
to her. 

Jeanne was silent. 

“ Have you nothing more to say % ” 

“ Your Majesty would suspect me. I should incur your 
anger, your blame, by expressing an opinion which differed 
from yours.” 

“You do not agree with me in my opinion of the 
cardinal! ” 

“ Not at all, Madame.” 

“ You would not speak so if you knew what Prince Louis 
had done against me.” 

“ I only know what 1 have seen him do in your Majesty's 
service.” 

“ He has made polite speeches ? ” 

Jeanne bowed. 

“Courtesies, good wishes, compliments V 9 continued the 
queen. 

Jeanne was silent. 

“ You have a lively friendship for Monsieur de Rohan, 
Countess; I will not attack him in your presence,” and 
the queen began to laugh. 

“ Madame,” replied Jeanne, “ I prefer your anger to 
your raillery. The sentiment Monsieur de Rohan enter¬ 
tains for your Majesty is so respectful that I am sure it 
would kill him to see the queen laughing at him.” 

“Oh, oh, he has changed very much, then!” 

“But your Majesty did me the honor to tell me, only the 
other day, that for the past ten years Monsieur de Rohan 
has been passionately — ” 

“ I was jesting, Countess,” said the queen, severely. 

Jeanne, reduced to silence, appeared to the queen to 
have given up the contest; but Marie Antoinette was mis- 
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taken. With those women who combine the nature of 
the tiger and serpent, the moment when they coil them¬ 
selves is always the moment when they plan a fresh attack; 
a concentrated repose precedes the spring. 

“ You speak of those diamonds,” said the queen, impru¬ 
dently. “ Confess that you have thought of them.” 

“Day and night, Madame,” said Jeanne, with the joy 
of a general who on the field of battle sees a decisive false 
move on the part of his enemy. “ They are so beautiful! 
they will become your Majesty so well ! 99 

“ They will become me ? ” 

“Yes, Madame, yes; they will become your Majesty.” 

“But they are sold.” 

“Yes, they are sold.” 

“ To the ambassador of Portugal ? 99 

Jeanne shook her head gently. 

“ No ? ” said the queen, joyfully. 

“No, Madame.” 

“ To whom, then 1 ” 

“ Monsieur de Bohan has bought them.” 

The queen sprang up, and then suddenly resuming her 
cool manner, “ Ah ! ” she said. 

“See, Madame,” said Jeanne, with an eloquence full of 
fervor and passion ; “ Monsieur de Bohan’s conduct in this 
instance has been superb. It was a generous impulse, a 
noble action; a soul like your Majesty’s cannot help sym¬ 
pathizing with all that is good and full of feeling. When 
Monsieur de Bohan learned — and I acknowledge having 
informed him of it — of your Majesty’s temporary embar¬ 
rassment, ‘What ! ’ he cried, ‘the queen of France denies 
herself what the wife of a farmer-general would not think of 
denying herself? What! the queen liable to see some day 
Madame Necker adorned with these diamonds V Monsieur 
de Bohan did not know, until I informed him of it, that 
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the ambassador of Portugal intended to buy them; then 
his indignation redoubled. 4 It is no longer/ he said, ‘ a 
question of gratifying the queen; it is a question of royal 
dignity. I know the spirit which pervades foreign courts, 
—vanity, ostentation. They will laugh at the queen of 
France who has no money to gratify a legitimate desire; 
and shall I allow the queen of France to be laughed at 1 
Ho, never ! 7 And he left me abruptly. One hour later I 
knew that he had bought the diamonds.” 

“ Fifteen hundred thousand francs'?” 

“ Sixteen hundred thousand francs.” 

“ And what was his intention in purchasing them 1 ” 

“ That, since your Majesty could not have them, they 
should not at least belong to any other woman.” 

“ And are you sure that Monsieur de Rohan did not buy 
this necklace as a present for some mistress ? ” 

“ I am sure that it is for the purpose of destroying it, 
rather than that it should adorn any neck but that of the 
queen.” 

Marie Antoinette reflected, and her noble countenance 
expressed clearly everything that was passing in her soul. 
“ Monsieur de Rohan has done well,” she said • “ it was a 
noble action and a delicate expression of devotion.” 

Jeanne eagerly drank in these words. “ Therefore, you 
will thank Monsieur de Rohan ? ” continued the queen. 

“ Oh, yes, Madame l ” 

“ You will add that he has proved to me his friendship, 
and that I, as an honest man — as Catherine said — ac¬ 
cept everything from friendship, on condition that I may 
return it. Therefore I accept, not the gift of Monsieur de 
Rohan — ” 

“ What then?” 

“ But a loan from him. Monsieur de Rohan has been 
pleased to advance his money, or his credit, for my grati- 
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fication; I will reimburse him. Boehmer wanted ready 
money, I believe 'l ” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“ How much, — two hundred thousand francs 1 99 

“ Two hundred and fifty thousand francs.” 

“ That is just the amount of the quarterly allowance 
given me by the king. It has been sent to me this morn¬ 
ing,— in advance, to be sure; but, in short, I have it.” 
Then, returning with Jeanne to her chamber, she said to 
the countess, “ Open this drawer, if you please.” 

“ The first one 1 ” 

“No, the second one. Do you see a pocket-book! ” 

“Here it is, Madame.” 

“ It contains two hundred and fifty thousand francs. 
Count them.” 

Jeanne obeyed. 

“ Take them to the cardinal and thank him. Tell him 
that every month I will arrange to pay him thus. The 
interest can be arranged later. In this way I shall have 
the necklace which pleased me so much ; and if it embar¬ 
rasses me to pay it, I shall not at least inconvenience the 
king.” She reflected a moment. “ And I shall have 
gained the knowledge that I have a friend who has served 
me in a delicate manner — ” She paused again. “ And 
a friend who has divined my wishes.” she said, offering 
Jeanne her hand, which the countess eagerly seized. 
Then, as she was about to leave the room, after an¬ 
other pause, “ Countess,” she said, in a low tone as if 
alarmed at what she was about to say, “you may tell 
Monsieur de Kohan that he will be welcome to Versailles, 
and that I wish to thank him.” 

Jeanne rushed out of the room, mad with joy and satis¬ 
fied pride. She clutched the bank-notes as a vulture 
clutches its stolen prey. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE QUEEN’S POCKET-BOOK. 

If ever horses driven to gain a prize flew along the race¬ 
course, so flew the poor horses which carried Jeanne de 
Valois away from Versailles. The coachman, stimulated 
by the countess, drove them as if they were horses run¬ 
ning in the Olympic games, who were to gain for their 
master two talents of gold, and for themselves a triple 
ration of hulled barley. 

The cardinal was at home when Madame de La Motte 
came to his hotel openly and before all the servants. She 
caused herself to be announced more ceremoniously than 
when she had gone to see the queen. 

“ Have you just come from Versailles ? ” he said. 

“Yes, Monseigneur.” 

He regarded her attentively; she was impenetrable. 
She saw his agitation, his sadness and distress; but she 
had no pity. 

u Well 1 ” he said. 

“ Well, tell me, Monseigneur, what do you desire ! 
Speak a little, so that I may not reproach myself too 
much.” 

“ Ah, Countess, you say that with an air — ” 

“ Sad, is it not 1 ” 

“ Killing.” 

u You wished me to see the queen ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

VOL. II. — 5 
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“ I have seen her. You hoped that she would allow 
me to speak of you, -— she who several times had evinced 
her aversion to you, and her displeasure on hearing your 
name 1 ” 

“ I see that if I had formed any such desire, I cannot 
expect to see it fulfilled.” 

“On the contrary, the queen spoke to me of you.” 

“ Or rather, you have been so good as to speak of me 
to her ? ” 

“ It is true.” 

“ And her Majesty listened ? ” 

“ That requires an explanation.” 

“ Do not say another word, Countess. I see how great 
a repugnance her Majesty has had — ” 

“ No, not very great — I ventured to speak of the 
necklace.” 

“You dared to say that I thought — ” 

“Of buying it for her, yes.” 

“ Oh, Countess, that was sublime ! and she listened ? ” 
“ Why, yes.” 

“You told her that I offered those diamonds to her 1 ” 
“She refused decidedly.” 

“ I am lost! ” 

“ Refused to accept a gift, yes ; but the loan — 99 
“ The loan ! And you turned my offer so delicately 1 99 
“ So delicately that she accepted.” 

“ I lend to the queen ! Countess, is it possible 1 99 
“ It is much more than giving, is it not ? ” 

“ A thousand times.” 

“ I thought so. All the same, her Majesty accepts.” 
The cardinal rose, then sat down again. Then coming 
over to Jeanne and taking her hands, “ Do not deceive 
me,” he said; “ consider that with one word you can 
make me the most miserable of men.” 
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11 One does not play with passions, Monseigneur, unless 
they are ridiculous; but men of your rank and merit can¬ 
not be ridiculous.” 

“ It is true. Then what you have said — ” 

“ Is the exact truth.” 

“ I have, then, a secret with the queen %” 

u A secret — a momentous secret.” 

The cardinal ran to Jeanne and tenderly pressed her 
hand. 

“ I like that clasp of the hand,” said the countess; “ it 
is like that of a man to a man.” 

“ It is that of a happy man to a protecting angel.” 

“ Monseigneur, do not exaggerate.” 

“ Oh, but I mean it. My joy, my gratitude — never — ” 

“ But you are exaggerating both the one and the other. 
To lend a million and a half to the queen — was that all 
that you desired % ” 

The cardinal sighed. 

“ Buckingham would have asked more from Anne of 
Austria after strewing his pearls on the floor of the royal 
chamber.” 

“ What Buckingham obtained, Countess, I am unwilling 
to wish for, even in a dream.” 

“ You can come to an understanding as to that, Mon¬ 
seigneur, with the queen herself; for she desired me to 
inform you that she will receive you with pleasure at 
Versailles.” 

The imprudent woman had no sooner allowed these 
words to escape her lips than the cardinal turned pale, like 
a young man receiving the first kiss of love. He felt 
around him like a man intoxicated, and took hold of the 
nearest chair to support himself. 

“Ah! ah!” thought Jeanne, “it is even more serious 
than I imagined. I was thinking of a duchy, a peerage, 
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an income of a hundred thousand francs ; but I may now 
go in for a principality, and an income of half a million, 
for Monsieur de Rohan is not actuated by ambition nor by 
avarice, but by love ! ” 

Monsieur de Rohan quickly recovered himself. Joy is 
not a malady of long duration; and as he was a man of 
steady purposes, he deemed it advisable to talk business 
with Jeanne that he might the more quickly forget that 
he had spoken of love; and Jeanne allowed him to 
do so. 

“My friend,” said the cardinal, pressing Jeanne in his 
arms, “ what does the queen propose to do in regard to 
that loan which you suggested to her ? ” 

“You ask that on the supposition that the queen has no 
money ? ” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ Well, the queen proposes to pay you as she would pay 
Boehmer, with this difference: if she had bought of 
Boehmer all Paris would have known it, — a tiling not to 
be thought of after her famous saying about the man-of- 
war. The queen therefore wishes to receive the diamonds 
by installments, and make payment for them in the same 
manner. You will afford her the opportunity; you are to 
her a discreet cashier, and solvent in case she should meet 
with any obstacle in making the payments, — that is all. 
She is happy, and she pays ; do not ask for more.” 

“ She pays ? What do you mean ? ” 

“ The queen — a woman who knows everything — 
knows very well that you have debts, Monseigneur. And 
then she is proud; she is not a friend who will receive 
presents. When I told her that you had advanced two 
hundred and fifty thousand francs — ” 

“ You told her that 1 ” 
u Why not? ” 
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u It would make the affair impossible at once.” 

“ It afforded her a reason for accepting your service. 
‘Nothing for nothing ’ is the queen’s motto.” 

u Mon Dieu /” 

Jeanne quietly felt in her pocket and took out the 
queen’s pocket-book. 

“ What is that ? ” asked Monsieur de Rohan. 

“ A pocket-book containing bank-notes to the amount of 
two hundred and fifty thousand francs. The queen sends 
them to you with hearty thanks.” 

“ Oh ! ” 

“ The full amount is there ; I counted the notes.” 

“ There is no question about that.” 

“ What are you looking at so intently ? ” 

“ I am looking at this pocket-book, which I do not rec¬ 
ognize as yours.” 

“ It seems to please you, and yet it is neither rich nor 
handsome.” 

“ It does please me, and I do not know why.” 

“ You have good taste.” 

“ Now you are making fun of me. In what way have I 
shown good taste ] ” 

“ Certainly, since your taste agrees with the queen’s.” 

“ This pocket-book — ” 

“ Was the queen’s, Monseigneur.” 

“ Do you wish very much to keep it ? ” 

“Oh, very much ! ” 

Monsieur de Rohan sighed. “ That is easily conceived,” 
he said. 

“Nevertheless, if it would please you,” said the coun¬ 
tess, with a smile which might have brought a saint to 
ruin. 

“ You cannot doubt it, Countess; but I would not 
deprive you of it.” 
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“ Take it.” 

“ Countess ! ” cried the cardinal, transported with de¬ 
light, “you are a friend the most precious, the most 
intelligent, the most — ” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ And between us it is — ” 

“ ‘For life, for death/ —they always say that. No, I 
have only one merit.” 

“ What is it, then ? ” 

“ That of having pushed your affairs with considerable 
success and with very much zeal.” 

“ If that were your only merit, my friend, I might say 
that I am almost equal to you, inasmuch as I, while you, 
poor dear, went to Versailles, — I also was working for 
you.” 

Jeanne looked at the cardinal with surprise. 

“ Yes,” he resumed, “a mere trifle. My banker came to 
propose my taking stock in some enterprise for draining 
and cultivating a marsh somewhere. He assured me the 
profit was sure, and I agreed.” 

“ And you did well.” 

“ Oh, you will see in a moment that you always occupy 
the first place in my thoughts.” 

“ The second, you mean; and that is more than I 
deserve. But go on.” 

“ My banker gave me two hundred shares, and I took a 
quarter of them for you.” 

“ Oh, Monseigneur ! ” 

“ Let me finish. Two hours later he came again. The 
sole fact of my subscription for those shares had raised the 
value of the stock a hundred per cent. He handed me a 
hundred thousand francs.” 

“ A fine speculation.” 

“ Of which here is your share, dear Countess, — I should 
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say, dear friend,” and from the package of two hundred 
and fifty thousand francs given by the queen he slipped 
twenty-five thousand francs into Jeanne’s hands. 

“ That is very good of you, Monseigneur,—gift for gift. 
But what pleases me most is that you thought of me.” 

“ I shall always do so,” replied the cardinal, kissing her 
hand. 

“And you may count on the same from me. Au 
revoir , Monseigneur, soon — at Versailles,” and Jeanne 
took her departure, after giving the cardinal a memoran¬ 
dum of the payments appointed by the queen, the first of 
which would be five hundred thousand francs in one 
month from date. 
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CHAPTER X. 

IN WHICH WE AGAIN MEET DOCTOR LOUIS. 

Perhaps our readers, remembering in what a difficult posi¬ 
tion we left Monsieur de Charny, will be grateful to us for 
leading them back to that antechamber in Versailles to 
which the brave sailor, never intimidated by men or ele¬ 
ments, had fled in fear of fainting in the presence of 
three women, — the queen, Andree, and Madame de La 
Motte. 

When he reached the middle of the antechamber, Mon¬ 
sieur de Charny perceived that he could go no farther. 
He staggered and held out his arms. It was noticed that 
his strength had given way, and several persons ran to his 
relief. The young officer fainted. After some moments 
he came to himself, and had no suspicion that the queen 
had seen him, and perhaps, under the first impulse of her 
anxiety, would have hastened to him, had not Andree, 
incited by jealousy rather than by regard for propriety, 
checked her movement. 

It was fortunate, however, that the queen, warned by 
Andree, had remained in her chamber ; for hardly had the 
door closed when she heard an usher announcing, “ The 
king! ” 

As the king passed through the antechamber, at¬ 
tended by several officers of his household, he paused on 
seeing a man lying on a bench in the recess of a window, 
and in a condition that seemed to alarm the two guards 
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who were attending to him, who were not accustomed to 
see officers faint away without reason. So, while support- 
ing Monsieur de Charny, they called out to him ; “ Mon¬ 
sieur ! Monsieur ! what, then, is the matter ] ” 

But Monsieur de Charny had no voice and could not 
reply. The king, understanding from that silence the 
gravity of the case, moved quickly toward the sufferer. 
“ Why, yes,” said he, “ yes, it is some one who has lost 
consciousness. ,, 

On hearing the king’s voice the two guards turned 
around, and by a mechanical movement relaxed their 
hold on Monsieur de Charny, who fell, or rather, sustain¬ 
ing himself with the remains of his strength, slid groaning 
to the floor. 

“ Oh I gentlemen,” said the king, “ what are you doing V‘ 

They hastened to raise Monsieur de Charny, who had 
again fainted away, and gently placed him in an easy- 
chair. 

“Oh!” cried the king, suddenly, on recognizing the 
young officer; “why, it is Monsieur de Charny I” 

“ Monsieur de Charny]” cried the attendants. 

“Yes, Monsieur de Suffren’s nephew.” 

These words had a magical effect. Charny was imme¬ 
diately inundated with perfumed waters, as if he were 
in the midst of women. A doctor arrived and hastily 
examined the patient. The king, curious in everything 
pertaining to science, and compassionate toward all suffer¬ 
ing, remained through the examination. 

The doctor’s first care was to open the young man’s 
vest and shirt, to give the air access to his chest; but in 
doing this he made an unexpected discovery. 

“ A wound ! ” said the king, becoming more interested, 
and coming nearer that he might see more clearly. 

“Yes, yes,” murmured Monsieur de Charny, trying to 
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raise himself, and looking weakly around) “ an old 
wound which has reopened; it is nothing,” and his hand 
slightly pressed the doctor’s fingers. 

A physician understands, and ought to understand, 
everything^ This was not a physician of the court, but a 
surgeon from the city of Versailles. He wished to give 
himself importance. “ Oh ! ” said he, “ an old wound; it 
pleases you to say so, Monsieur, but its edges are too fresh, 
the blood is too red, — that wound is not twenty-four 
hours old.” 

Charny, to whom that contradiction brought a supply 
of strength, stood up and said : “ I cannot suppose, 
Monsieur, that you intend to inform me at what time I 
received my wound. I have told you, and I tell you 
again, that it is an old wound.” 

At that moment Charny perceived and recognized the 
king. “ The king ! ” he said, and immediately buttoned 
his vest as if ashamed that his weakness had been exposed 
to a spectator so illustrious. 

“ Yes, Monsieur ae Charny,” replied the king ; “ and I 
am very glad that I came this way, and may perhaps 
bring you some relief.” 

“A scratch, Sire,” stammered Charny, — “an old 
wound, Sire, that is all.” 

“ Old or new,” said Louis XVI., “the wound has ena¬ 
bled me to see your blood, — the precious blood of a brave 
gentleman.” 

“ Whom two hours on his bed will restore to health,” 
added Charny, and he tried to rise again. But he had 
over-estimated his strength. He became dizzy, tottered on 
his legs, and fell back again into the armchair. 

“Really,” said the king, “ he is very ill.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said the doctor, with a shrewd and diplo¬ 
matic manner ; “ but we may save him yet.” 
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The king was a man of honor; he had conjectured that 
Charny was concealing something. That secret was sacred 
to him. Many another man would have sought to elicit 
it from the doctor, who seemed not unwilling to disclose 
it; but Louis XYI. preferred to leave the secret with its 
owner. “ I do not wish,” he said, “ that Monsieur de 
Charny should expose himself to danger by returning 
home. Let him be cared for here. Send immediately 
for his uncle, Monsieur de Suffren, and when this gentle¬ 
man,” designating the officious practitioner, “ shall have 
been thanked for his services, let my own physician, Doc¬ 
tor Louis, be summoned.” 

An officer hastened to execute the king's orders. Two 
others raised Charny and carried him to the end of the 
gallery to the chamber of the commander of the guards. 
Monsieur de Suffren was sent for, and Doctor Louis ar¬ 
rived to take charge of the patient. 

We are already acquainted with this man, honest, wise, 
and modest, of an intelligence less brilliant than useful, —- 
a brave laborer in that immense field of science in which, 
if he who gathers the harvest is more honored, he who 
opens the furrow is not less honorable. 

Behind the doctor, bending over his patient, was Mon¬ 
sieur de Suffren, who, summoned by a messenger, had 
hastened thither. The illustrious sailor could not under¬ 
stand that sudden illness. When he had taken Charny’s 
hand and looked at his dull eyes, “ Strange ! ” he said, 
“it is very strange. Doctor, my nephew has never been 
ill before.” 

“ That proves nothing, Monsieur,” replied the doctor. 

“ The air of Versailles must be very oppressive; for, I 
repeat, I have seen Olivier at sea for the last ten years, 
and always vigorous, always erect as a mast.” 

“It is his wound,” said one of the officers. 
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u What do you mean ? ” exclaimed the admiral. " Oli¬ 
vier was never wounded in his life.” 

“ Oh, I beg pardon,” said the officer, pointing to the 
crimsoned cambric, “ but I thought — ” 

Monsieur de SufFren saw the blood. 

“ Enough, enough l ” said the doctor, abruptly, after 
feeling his patient’s pulse. “Are we to discuss the origin 
of the malady? We have the malady itself; let us be 
content with it, and cure it if we can.” 

The admiral was pleased with this decided style of 
speech; it was like that used by surgeons on his Vessels. 
“Is it very dangerous, Doctor? ” he asked, with more 
emotion than he wished to show, 

“ About as dangerous as a cut of a razor on the chin.” 

“ Good ! Thank the king, gentlemen. Olivier, I shall 
come back to see you.” 

Olivier moved his eyes and his fingers, as if at the same 
time to express his thanks to his uncle who was going 
away, and to the doctor who had persuaded him to go. 
Then, happy because he was in bed, and in the care of a 
man full of intelligence and kindness, he pretended to fall 
asleep. The doctor sent every one away. 

Olivier soon slept in fact, not without having given 
thanks to Heaven for what had happened to him, or rather 
that no misfortune had happened to him under circum¬ 
stances so grave. Then he became feverish. He w r ent 
through again and again, in feverish dreams, the scene 
with Philippe, the scene with the queen, and the scene 
with the king, and then fell into that terrible circle which 
the raging blood throws like a net around the mind. He 
became delirious. Three hours later they could hear him in 
the gallery where the guards were on duty. The doctor 
noticed this, and calling his servant, ordered him to take 
Olivier in his arms. Olivier uttered plaintive cries. 
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u Roll the counterpane round his head,” said the doctor. 

“ And what shall I do with him ? ” asked the servant. 
w He is too heavy, and he resists. I must have one of the 
guards to help me.” 

“You are a poor chicken-heart if you are afraid of a 
sick man,” said the doctor. 

“ Monsieur— ” 

“ And if you find him too heavy you are not so strong 
as you thought. I shall have to send you back to 
Auvergne.” 

The threat produced its effect. Charny, crying out, 
howling, and gesticulating, was carried off like a feather 
by the Auvergnese, in full view of the guards. The latter 
clustered about the doctor questioning him. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the doctor, shouting to drown 
Charny’s cries, “ you can understand that I am not going 
to walk a league every hour to visit this patient whom 
the king has confided to me. Your gallery is at the end 
of the world.” 

“ Where are you taking him, then, Doctor? ” 

u To my own quarters. I have two rooms here, you 
know. I shall sleep in one of them, and by day after 
to-morrow, if no one meddles with him, I will give you a 
good account of him.” 

“ But, Doctor,” said the officer in command, “ I assure 
you that the patient would be well lodged here ; we all 
love Monsieur de Suffren, and — ” 

“ Yes, yes ; I know all about this care of comrades for 
one another. The wounded man is thirsty ; they are kind 
to him, give him drink, and he dies. To the devil with 
such care as that ! it has killed patients enough for me.” 

Before the doctor had finished speaking, Olivier’s cries 
could no longer be heard. 

" Indeed,” pursued the worthy doctor, “ that was very 
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well thought of ! There is only one danger now, — the 
king will want to see the sick man. And if he sees him, 
he will hear him. The devil! there is no time to lose. 
I must speak to the queen; she will give me advice.” 

The good doctor, having formed this resolution with 
the promptitude of a man who counts the seconds, del¬ 
uged the face of the wounded man with cold water, placed 
him in bed in such a position that he would not hurt him- 
self by turning over or falling. He put a padlock on the 
window-shutter, double-locked the door of the room, and 
putting the key in his pocket repaired to the queen, after 
having assured himself, by listening outside, that Olivier’s 
cries could not be understood, even should they be heard. 

It need hardly be said that as a precaution the Auver- 
gnese had been shut up in the room with the sick man. 

Hear the door the doctor met Madame de Misery, whom 
the queen had sent to obtain news of the wounded man. 
She insisted on entering. 

“ Come along, Madame,” he said, “ I am just going 
out.” 

“ But, Doctor, the queen is waiting ! ” 

“ I am on my way to the queen, Madame.” 

“ The queen desires — ” 

“ The queen shall know as much as she desires to know, 
I promise you, Madame. Let us go; ” and he did go, so 
quickly that he forced the first lady in waiting of Marie 
Antoinette to run in order to keep up with him. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

JEGRI SOMNIA. 

The queen was awaiting the return of Madame de Misery ; 
she was not expecting the doctor. The latter entered with 
his accustomed familiarity. 

“ Madame,” he said aloud, “ the patient, in whom the 
king and your Majesty are interested, is doing as well as 
can be expected in a case of fever.” 

The queen knew the doctor; she was well aware of 
his aversion to those persons who, he said, “ uttered 
whole cries for only half sufferings.” She had an idea 
that Monsieur de Charny was exaggerating his condition. 
Brave women are inclined to underrate the courage of 
brave men. 

“ Is the wound a slight one ? ” she asked. 

“ Eh ! eh ! ” said the doctor. 

“ A scratch — ” 

“ Why, no, no, Madame; but whether scratch or 
wound, all I know is that he has fever.” 

“ Poor fellow! A very violent fever % ” 

“ A terrible fever.” 

“ What! ” said the queen, in terror; “ I did not think 
that so suddenly — fever — ” 

The doctor looked at the queen for a moment. “ There 
are fevers and fevers,” he replied. 

“My dear Louis, really you frighten me,—you, who 
are usually so reassuring. I do not know what can have 
come over you this evening.” 
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“ Nothing extraordinary.” 

“ Ah ! for instance, you keep turning round ; you look 
from right to left; you appear as if you wanted to confide 
to me a great secret.” 

“ Eh I perhaps I do.” 

“ I thought so, — a secret about the fever ? ” 

“ Why, yes.” 

“ About Monsieur de Charny’s fever 1” 

“Why, yes.” 

“ And you came to tell me this secret?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“ Be quick, then. You know how curious I am. Come, 
let us begin at the beginning.” 

“ Like little Jean ? ” 

“ Yes, my dear Doctor.” 

“ Well, Madame ? ” 

“Well, I am waiting, Doctor.” 

“No; it is I who am waiting.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“For you to question me, Madame. I cannot tell a 
story very well; but if you ask me questions, I can answer 
like a book.” 

“Well, I asked you to tell me how Monsieur de 
Charny’s fever is getting on.” 

“ No ; you begin wrong. In the first place, ask me how 
it happens that Monsieur de Charny is in my apartment, 
in one of my two little rooms, instead of being in the 
gallery, or in the guard-room ? ” 

“ Well, then, I do ask. Indeed, it is astonishing.” 

“.Well, Madame, I did not leave Monsieur de Charny 
in this gallery, or in this guard-room, because Monsieur de 
Charny is not suffering from an ordinary fever.” 

The queen made a gesture of surprise. “ What do you 
mean ? ” 
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“ Monsieur de Charny, when he has a fever, is immedi¬ 
ately delirious.” 

“ Oh !” said the queen, clasping her hands. 

“ And,” continued Louis, approaching the queen, u when 
he is delirious — the poor young man ! — he says a great 
many things it would be improper for the gentlemen of 
the guard, or any other person, to hear.” 

sc Doctor ! ” 

“ Ah, Madame, you should not have questioned me if 
you did not wish me to answer.” 

“ Say on, dear Doctor; ” and the queen took his hand. 
“ This young man is an atheist, perhaps, and blasphemes 
in his delirium.” 

“ Not at all! On the contrary, he is a devotee.” 

“ Perhaps there is something of exaltation in his 
ravings 1 99 

“ Exaltation is the very word.” 

The queen composed her features, and assuming that 
superb dignity of manner which always accompanies the 
actions of princes accustomed to the respect of others and 
their own self-esteem, — a faculty indispensable to the 
lords of the earth in retaining self-control, — “ Monsieur 
de Charny,” she said, “ has been recommended to me. 
He is the nephew of Monsieur de Suffren, our hero. He 
has rendered me personal services, and I wish to be to 
him as a relation, a dear friend. Therefore, tell me the 
truth ; I must and will hear it.” 

“ But I cannot tell you, Madame,” replied Louis; “ and 
since your Majesty has such a desire to know about it, I 
know of no way but for your Majesty to hear it yourself 
Then, if this young man should say anything improper, 
the queen will not be angry at the indiscretion which may 
have allowed the secret to be divined, nor at the impru¬ 
dence which might have concealed it.” 

VOL. II. — 6 
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“ I acknowledge your consideration,” said the queen ; 
“ and since Monsieur de Charny says such strange things 
in his delirium — ” 

“ Things which your Majesty ought to hear in order to 
appreciate them,” said the good doctor; and he took the 
trembling hand of the queen. 

“ But above all, take care,” cried the queen; “ I can do 
nothing here without being followed up by some kindly 

spy-” 

“ I shall be the only one to-night. We have only to go 
the length of my corridor, which has a door at either end. 
I will lock that by which we enter, and no one will be near 
us, Madame.” 

“ I trust to my dear doctor,” said the queen, and tak¬ 
ing the doctor’s arm she glided out of the apartment, 
palpitating with curiosity. 

The doctor kept his promise. Never was king, march¬ 
ing to battle or setting out to make a reconnoissance, — 
never was queen, seeking an adventure, more carefully 
attended by a captain of the guards or an officer of the 
palace. 

The doctor locked the first door, and approached the 
second, against which he placed his ear. 

“Well,” said the queen, “is your patient in there?” 

“ No, Madame; he is in the second room. Oh, if he had 
been in this room you would have heard him at the end of 
the corridor. Just listen at this door.” 

She heard, indeed, an inarticulate murmur of moanings. 
“ He is groaning, he is suffering, Doctor.” 

“Not at all; he does not groan at all. He is speaking 
distinctly. Stay, I will open this door.” 

“ But I do not wish to go in where he is,” cried the 
queen, drawing back. 

“ I do not propose that you shall,” said the doctor. “ I 
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only wish you to listen in the adjoining room, where, with¬ 
out fear of seeing or being seen, you can hear all that the 
wounded man says.” 

“All these mysteries, all these preparations, frighten 
me,” murmured the queen. 

“ How will it be, then, when you have heard him 1 ” 
replied the doctor, and he went alone into Charny's room. 

Dressed in his regimental small clothes, the buckles of 
which the good doctor had unfastened, his well-formed 
legs encased in silk stockings, his arms stretched out like 
those of a corpse, and rigid in the fine, crumpled cambric 
sleeves, Charny endeavored now and then to raise from the 
pillow his head, which was as heavy as lead. A hot per¬ 
spiration was streaming from his forehead, and locks of his 
hair clung to his temples. Overwhelmed, crushed, inert, 
he was no more than a thought, a sentiment, a reflection; 
his body lived no longer but by the flame of thought, con¬ 
stantly springing up in his brain like that of a wick in its 
alabaster vase. 

It is not an empty comparison we have chosen ; for this 
flame, the sole existence of Charny, illuminated, fantastically 
and softly, certain details which memory alone, unaided by 
passion, could have found little food for romance. 

Charny was relating to himself his interview in the 
coach with the German lady he had met on the road from 
Paris to Versailles. 

u German ! German ! ” he was constantly repeating. 

“ Yes, a German lady, — we all know that,” said the 
doctor; “on the road to Versailles.” 

“ Queen of France,” he exclaimed suddenly. 

" Eh ! ” said the doctor, looking into the room where 
the queen was standing. “ Nothing less than that. What 
do you say to that, Madame 1 ” 

“ What a dreadful thing it is,” murmured Charny, " to 
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love an angel, a woman, to love her madly, to give one’s 
life for her, and then on approaching her to find nothing 
more than a queen of velvet and gold, metal and cloth, 
without a heart! ” 

“ Oh ! ” said the doctor, with a constrained laugh. 

Charny paid no attention to the interruption. “ I would 
love,” he said, “ a married woman. I would love her with 
that passion which makes one forget everything else. 
Well, I will say to that woman : ‘ There remain to us 
some happy days on this earth; all those without love 
which await us in the future will not be equal to these few 
blessed ones! Come, my well-beloved, so long as you 
love me and I love you, we shall lead the life of the elect. 
Afterward, — well, after that will come death, like the life 
we are living now. Therefore let us enjoy the blessings 
of love.’ ” 

“ Not badly argued for a man in a fever,” murmured the 
doctor, “ though the morality of it might be improved.” 

“ But her children ! ” cried Charny, suddenly, with rage ; 
“ she will not leave her two children.” 

“ That is an obstacle, hie nodus ” said the doctor, with a 
sublime mingling of raillery and gentleness, as he wiped 
Charny’s brow. 

“ Oh ! ” continued the young man, insensible to every¬ 
thing, “the children could be carried off in the skirt of a 
travelling coat! Come, Charny, if you can carry off in 
your arms the mother, who is lighter than a linnet’s wing, 
since you can take her up without feeling any burden but 
a thrill of love, can you not also carry off the children of 
Marie — Ah — ” 

He uttered a terrible cry. 

“ The children of a king would be a burden so heavy 
that the void they left would be felt through half the 
world.” 
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The doctor left his patient and approached the queen. 
He found her standing, cold and trembling ; he took her 
hand, which was shaking. 

“ You are right,” she said. “ This is more than de¬ 
lirium ; this young man would incur a terrible danger if he 
were overheard.” 

“ Listen ! listen ! ” said the doctor. 

“ No, not another word.” 

“ He is becoming more quiet. Hark ! he is praying.” 

Indeed, Charny had raised himself up and joined his 
hands; he fixed his great, astonished eyes on vacancy. 

“ Marie,” he said, in a gentle and thrilling tone, “ Marie, 
I have felt that you loved me. Oh, I will say nothing 
about it. Your foot touched mine in the coach, Marie, 
and I felt like dying. Your hand fell upon mine—-there 
— there — I will say nothing of it; it is the secret of my 
life. My blood may flow from my wound, Marie, but the 
secret shall not issue with it. My enemy has steeped his 
sword in my blood; but if he knows something of my 
secret, he knows nothing of yours. Therefore, fear noth¬ 
ing, Marie! do not even tell me that you love me ; it 
is useless; since you blushed, I have nothing more 
to learn.” 

“ Oh, oh! ” said the doctor. “ It is no longer fever 
alone; see how calm he is; it is — ” 

“ It is — ” said the queen, with anxiety. 

“ It is an ecstasy, Madame, and ecstasy resembles 
memory; it is indeed the memory of a soul recalling 
heaven.” 

“ I have heard enough,” murmured the queen, so agi¬ 
tated that she attempted to flee. 

The doctor stopped her. “ Madame, Madame,” he said, 
“ what do you wish me to do ] ” 

“ Nothing, Doctor; nothing.” 
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“But if the king should wish to see his protege?” 

“ Ah, yes. Oh, that would he a misfortune !” 

“What shall I say!” 

“Doctor, I have not an idea; I cannot find a word; this 
frightful spectacle has unnerved me.” 

“ And you have caught the fever of this ecstatic,” said 
the doctor, in a low voice; “ your pulse is at a hundred at 
least.” 

The queen did not answer ; she withdrew her hand and 
disappeared. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ANDR^E. 

The doctor remained thoughtful, looking after the queen 
as she withdrew. Then shaking his head, he murmured 
to himself : “ There are in this palace mysteries which are 
not within the reach of my science. Against some of them 
I arm myself with a lancet, and pierce the veins to cure 
them; against others I arm myself with reproach, and 
pierce the heart. Shall I cure them ? ” 

Then, when the attack was over, he closed Charny’s 
eyes, which had remained open and haggard, bathed his 
temples with water and vinegar, and bestowed upon him 
those attentions which change the burning atmosphere 
that surrounds the invalid into a paradise of delight. 
Then, seeing that the features of the patient were becom¬ 
ing calm, that the sobs were giving place to sighs, that 
some vague syllables escaped from his lips instead of 
furious words, “ Yes, yes, there was not merely sympathy, 
but some powerful influence,” he said; “ it seemed as if 
this delirium started up to meet the visitor who has just 
retired. Yes; human atoms move, as in the vegetable 
world moves the fecundating dust. Yes ; thought has its 
secret modes of communication; hearts have their hidden 
approaches.” 

Suddenly the doctor started, turned, and listened in¬ 
tently. “Well,” he murmured, “who can it be now?” 
He had heard something like a murmur and the rustling 
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of a dress at the farther end of the corridor. “ It cannot 
be the queen,” he said to himself. “ She would not so 
soon change her course of action. Let us see.” 

He went quietly and opened another door communi¬ 
cating with the corridor; and putting out his head with¬ 
out noise, he saw within ten feet of him a woman dressed 
in a long robe, standing motionless like a statue of despair. 
The feeble light placed in the corridor was insufficient to 
illumine it from one end to the other; but the figure was 
visible in the moonlight, which for a moment was unob¬ 
scured by clouds. 

The doctor noiselessly withdrew, and passing rapidly 
to the door near which the woman stood, he suddenly 
opened it. She cried out, reached forth her hands, and 
met those of Doctor Louis. 

“ Who is there 1 ” asked the doctor, with more of kind¬ 
ness than of menace in his tone ; for he had inferred from 
her immobility that she was listening with her heart 
rather than with her ears. 

“ It is I, Doctor, I,” replied a voice, sweet and sad. 

Although that voice was not unknown to the doctor, 
it awakened in his mind only a vague and indistinct 
remembrance. 

“ It is I, Andree de Taverney, Doctor.” 

“ Ah ! what is the matter ? Is she ill, then ? ” 

“ She !” cried Andree. “ Who, then, is she ? ” 

The doctor saw that he had committed an imprudence. 
“ I beg pardon ! ” he said; “ but a little while ago I saw 
a woman going away. Perhaps it was you 1 ” 

“ Ah, yes ! a woman has been here before me, then ? ” 
and Andree uttered these words with such an accent of 
curiosity that the doctor could have no doubt as to the 
sentiment that prompted them. 

“ My dear child,” he replied, “ it seems to me that we 
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are playing at cross-purposes. Of whom are you speaking 1 
What do you wish % Explain yourself.” 

“ Doctor/’ replied Andree, in melancholy tones that 
went to the heart, “ do not try to deceive me ! You may 
admit to me that a woman has been here, for I saw her.” 

“ Eh ! who said that no one had been here 'l ” 

“ Yes; but a woman, — a woman, Doctor ! ” 

“ Certainly, a woman, — unless you would maintain the 
theory that a woman is a woman only to the age of forty 
years.” 

“ Then she who came here was forty years old ” cried 
Andree, with a sigh of relief. 

ic When I say forty years, I do not give her whole age 
by five or six years; but then we must be polite to our 
friends, and Madame de Misery is one of mine.” 

“ Madame de Misery h ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ It is, indeed, she who came here 1 99 
“ And why the deuce should n’t I tell you if it were 
any one else ? ” 

“ Oh, I was thinking — ” 

“ Indeed, women are all alike, — incomprehensible ! I 
thought I knew you ; but no, you are as unintelligible as 
all the rest. It is enough to make one swear! ” 

“ Good Doctor, dear Doctor — ” 

“ Enough. Let us come to the point.” 

Andree looked at him anxiously. 

“ Is she worse than she was 1 ” he asked. 

“ Who 'l ” 

“ The queen, of course.” 

“ The queen 1 ” 

“ Yes, the queen, at whose order Madame de Misery 
came to seek me a little while ago. She has one of her 
suffocating spells, with palpitations, — a sad disease, my 
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dear young lady, and incurable. Tell me about her, if 
you are sent by her, and let us return at once.” 

The doctor made a movement as if to go from that 
place; but Andree gently checked him, and replied, “No, 
dear Doctor, I did not come on behalf of the queen. I 
did not even know that she was ill. Poor queen ! had I 
known that— Ah, pardon me, Doctor! but I am no 
longer aware of what I am saying.” 

“ I see that clearly.” 

“ I know neither what I am saying, nor what I am 
doing.” 

“ Oh, I know what you are doing! You are turning faint.” 

In fact, Andree had withdrawn her hand from the 
doctor’s arm, and it fell lifeless by her side; she leaned 
forward, white and cold. The doctor held her up, and 
spoke to her encouragingly. 

Andree then made a violent effort to recover herself. 
That strong soul which had never allowed itself to be 
prostrated either by pain or by grief, tightened now its 
springs of steel. “ Doctor,” she said, “you know that I 
am nervous, and that the darkness frightens me. I have 
lost my way in the dark, and that is why I am in such a 
state.” 

“ And why in the world do you expose yourself to the 
risk of losing your way in the darkness 1 No one, you 
say, has sent you ; nothing has brought you.” 

“ I did not say nothing , Doctor; I said no one.” 

“Ah! subtleties, my dear patient. We are not very 
comfortably placed here for considering them. Let us go 
elsewhere, especially if they are likely to continue.” 

“ Ten minutes, Doctor, is all that I ask of you.” 

“ Ten minutes, so be it, — but not standing ; my legs 
positively forbid that sort of a dialogue. We will go and 
sit down.” 
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66 Where, then 1 ” 

" On the bench in the corridor, if agreeable to you.” 

* And no one will hear us, you think, Doctor h ” said 
Andree, in alarm. 

“No one.” 

“ Not even the wounded man in there 1 ” she continued 
in the same tone, pointing to the chamber of the invalid. 

“ No,” said the doctor, “ if any one could hear us, that 
poor fellow certainly could not.” 

Andree clasped her hands. “ My God ! is he, then, so 
ill ? ” she asked. 

“ He certainly is not well. But let us speak of what 
brings you here. Quick, my child, quick ; you know the 
queen expects me.” 

“ Well, Doctor,” said Andree, sighing, “ we are speak¬ 
ing of it, it seems to me.” 

“ What! Monsieur de Charny ! ” 

“ It is about him, Doctor, — I came to get news of 
him.” 

The silence with which the doctor received these words, 
which he might have expected, was chilling. He was, in 
fact, comparing Andree’s demeanor with that of the queen. 
He saw these two women led by the same sentiment, and 
he judged by the symptoms that this sentiment was a 
violent love. 

Andrde, who was ignorant of the queen’s visit, and who 
could not look into the doctor’s heart, full of kindliness 
and compassion, understood his silence as implying blame. 
She defended herself against that condemnation, silent 
though it was. 

“ It seems to me, Doctor, that you can pardon the step 
I have taken, since Monsieur de Charny is suffering from 
a wound received in a duel, and that wound was given by 
my brother.” 
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“ Your brother ! ” cried Doctor Louis ; “ it is Monsieur 
Philippe de Taverney who has wounded Monsieur de 
Charny ? ” 

“ Certainly.*' 

“ Oh, I was not acquainted with that fact.” 

“ But now that you know it you find it natural, do you 
not, that I should make inquiries ? ” 

“Of course, my child,” said the good doctor, delighted 
to find a reason for indulgence. “ I was uninformed, and 
could not conjecture the true explanation.” These last 
words he emphasized in a way which showed Andree that 
he adopted her explanation with some reserve. 

“ Come now, Doctor,” said Andree, leaning with both 
hands on his arm, and looking in his face; “ come, tell 
me your whole thought.” 

“ Why, I have done so. Why should I make any 
mental reservations ? ” 

“ A duel between two gentlemen is a common thing, it 
is an every day affair.” 

“ The only thing which would give importance to this 
duel would be the fact that our two young men had fought 
about some woman.” 

“ About a woman, Doctor 1 ” 

“ Yes ; about you, for example.” 

“ About me 1 ” Andree sighed. . “ Xo, Doctor, it was 
not for me that Monsieur de Charny fought.” 

The doctor had the air of being satisfied with the 
answer, but he determined in some way or other to have 
an explanation of the sigh. “ Then,” he said, “ I under¬ 
stand, — it was your brother who sent to obtain an exact 
account of the wounded man’s condition.” 

“Yes, it is my brother; yes, Doctor.” said Andree. 

The doctor looked her in the face. “Oh ! I will soon 
find out the secret of your heart, inflexible soul,” he mur- 
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mured. Then aloud, “ Well, then, I will tell you the 
whole truth, which should be spoken to every one desirous 
of knowing it. Report it to your brother, and let him 
make his arrangements accordingly. You understand ? ” 

“ No, Doctor; for I do not know what you mean by 
these words,‘ Let him make his arrangements accordingly/ ” 

“ I mean this % up to the present time the king still 
condemns the fighting of duels. He no longer insists 
upon the observance of the edicts, it is true; but when a 
duel has caused scandal, his Majesty banishes or imprisons.” 

“That is true, Doctor.” 

“ And when unfortunately a man dies, — oh ! then, the 
king is pitiless. Well, advise your dear brother to keep 
himself in hiding for a little while.” 

“Doctor,” cried Andree,— “Doctor, Monsieur de 
Charny is, then, very ill 1 ” 

“ Listen, dear young lady ! I promised you the truth, 
and here it is : if by this time to-morrow the fever 
which has just begun, and which is consuming him, 
should not have subsided, Monsieur de Charny will be a 
dead man.” 

Andree felt that she was going to shriek. She pressed 
her hand to her throat; she buried her nails in her flesh 
that she might allay in physical pain this anguish which 
was tearing her heart. The doctor could not see upon 
her features the signs of this inward struggle. 

Andree controlled herself like a woman of Sparta. “ My 
brother,” she said, “will not fly. He has fought Monsieur 
de Charny like a brave man; if he had the misfortune to 
wound him, it was in self-defence; if he has killed him, 
God will judge him.” 

u She did not come on her own account,” said the doc¬ 
tor to himself; “ therefore, it must be for the queen. Let 
us see if her Majesty has carried her thoughtlessness to 
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such an extreme.” Then, speaking aloud to An dree, 
“ What effect lias this duel had on the queen 1 ” he asked. 

“The queen ? I do not know,” replied Andree. “How 
does it concern the queen ? ” 

“ She likes Monsieur de Taverney, I presume.” 

“ Well, Monsieur de Taverney is safe; let us hope that 
her Majesty will defend my brother if he is accused.” 

The doctor, beaten on both sides of his double hypothe¬ 
sis, abandoned the attack. “ I am not a physiologist,” he 
said to himself, “ I am only a surgeon. Why the devil 
when I know so much about the play of muscles and 
uerves, should I trouble myself about the play of womanly 
caprice and passion 1 — Mademoiselle, you have learned 
what you desire to know. Advise Monsieur de Taverney 
to fly, or not, as you please. My business is to try to 
save the wounded man — this night; if I do not succeed 
to-night in saving him, death, which quietly carries on its 
work, will take him from me within twenty-four hours. 
Adieu,” and he gently, but firmly, closed the door upon 
her. 

Andree pressed her hand convulsively to her forehead 
when she found herself alone, — alone with that terrible 
reality. It seemed to her as if death, of which the doc¬ 
tor had spoken so calmly, had already descended into that 
chamber, and was stalking through the dark corridor in its 
white winding-sheet; it seemed as if the breath of this 
melancholy apparition froze her limbs. She fled to her 
room, locked the door, and throwing herself on her knees 
by the side of the bed, “ My God ! ” she cried, with frenzy, 
while burning tears fell from her eyes, — “ my God ! thou 
art not unjust, thou art not unwise, thou art not cruel, 
my God! Thou who canst do everything, thou wilt not 
let this young man die, who has done no harm and who 
is so much loved. My God! we poor human beings be- 
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lieve in the power ot thy kindness, although trembling 
always before the power of thy wrath. But 11 -— I who 
pray to thee ~ I have been sufficiently tried in this world; 
I have suffered without having committed crime. Well, 
I have never complained, even to thee; I have never 
doubted thee. If now when I pray to thee ; if now when 
I entreat; if now when I ask for the life of a young man, 
— if now thou shouldst refuse me, 0 my God ! I would 
say that thou hadst made use of all thy power against 
me, and that thou art a God of wrath, of insatiable ven¬ 
geance ; I would say — oh, I blaspheme; pardon me, I 
blaspheme ! and thou dost not smite me ! Pardon ! 
pardon ! thou art indeed the God of clemency and 
mercy ! ” 

Andree felt her sight failing, her strength giving way \ 
she fell inanimate upon the floor. When she woke from 
this cold sleep and remembered everything, her fears 
and her griefs, “ My God I ” she murmured, in a bitter 
tone ; “ thou hast been unmerciful! I love him ! Oh, 
yes, I love him ! that is enough, is it not % Now, wilt 
thou kill him 1” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

DELIRIUM. 

God doubtless listened to Andree’s prayer. Monsieur de 
Charny did not succumb to his attack of fever. On the 
next day, while she was anxiously waiting for any in¬ 
telligence which might be received from the sick man, 
the latter, thanks to the care of good Doctor Louis, was 
passing from death to life. 

Charny once out of danger, Doctor Louis did not give 
him so much attention ; the subject ceased to be interest¬ 
ing. To the doctor, the living are of very little conse¬ 
quence, especially when they are convalescent or quite 
well. But at the end of a week, during which Andree 
became entirely reassured, the doctor, who remembered 
the manifestations of his patient during his illness, 
thought best to remove Charny to a distant place. He 
wished to expatriate the delirium. 

But Charny rebelled against the first attempts. He 
fastened upon the doctor his eyes sparkling with anger; 
told him that he was the guest of the king, and that no 
one had the right to drive away a man to whom the king 
had offered a shelter. The doctor, who was not patient 
with intractable convalescents, ordered four valets to come 
in and quietly remove the wounded man. But Charny 
caught hold of the frame of his bed, and struck violently 
one of the men, threatening the others like Charles XII. 
at Bender. 
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Doctor Louis tried reasoning. At first Charny was 
logical enough; but when the valets persisted, he made 
such an effort that the wound re-opened, and his reason 
seemed to leave him with the flowing of his blood. He 
was seized with an attack of delirium more violent than 
the first. Then he began to cry out that they wished to 
deprive him of his visions; but it was all in vain, his 
visions still smiled on him, and she who loved him would 
come to see him in spite of the doctor’s opposition, for she 
was of too high rank to regard the opposition of any one. 

On hearing these words, the doctor, trembling, hastened 
to dismiss the servants and to sew up the wound, and soon 
had his patient, physically, in a satisfactory state. But 
he could not arrest the delirium, which increased to an 
alarming degree. The situation had so changed in one 
day that Doctor Louis began to think of resorting to 
heroic remedies. The sick man would not only ruin him¬ 
self, he would ruin the queen. From speaking, he passed 
to shrieking; he began with remembering, and ended with 
inventing; and the worst feature of the case was that 
in his lucid moments — and they were many — he was 
madder than in his fits of madness. 

Deeply embarrassed, the doctor, being unable to appeal 
to the authority of the king, — since the invalid also 
appealed to that, — determined to go and speak to the 
queen; and he chose for this purpose a time when 
Charny was sleeping, fatigued with relating his dreams, 
and calling up his visions. 

He found Marie Antoinette thoughtful, and at the same 
time radiant with pleasure; for she expected the doctor to 
give a good account of his patient. But she was much 
surprised; to her very first question the doctor replied 
sharply, that the patient was very ill. 

“What 1 ” cried the queen, “ yesterday he was doing well.” 
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“ No, Madame, he was doing very badly.” 

“ Yet I sent Misery, and you replied by a good 
bulletin." 

“ I allowed myself to be deceived, and wished to 
deceive you also." 

“What does that mean?” replied the queen, turning 
very pale. “ If be is ill why conceal it from me ? What 
should I fear, Doctor, except a misfortune which is too 
common, alas! ” 

“ Madame — " 

“And if he is doing well, why increase my anxiety, 
very natural when it concerns a good servant of the king? 
Therefore, answer frankly, — yes, or no. Is the patient 
in danger ?” 

“ There is less danger for him than for others, Madame.” 

“Now the enigmas begin, Doctor," said the queen, im¬ 
patiently. “Explain yourself." 

“ It is difficult, Madame,” replied the doctor. “ It is 
enough for you to know that the malady of the Comte de 
Charny is wholly moral. The wound is only an accessory 
to the sufferings, an occasion for the delirium." 

“ A moral sickness ! Monsieur de Charny ! ” 

“Yes, Madame; and I designate as moral everything 
that cannot be analyzed by the scalpel. Spare me the 
pain of saying anything more about it to your Majesty." 

“ You mean to say that the count —" the queen 
insisted. 

“ Do you still wish me to tell you ? " 

“Of course I wish it." 

“ Well, I mean that the count is in love; that is what 
I mean to say. Your Majesty demands an explanation ; 
there it is.” 

The queen gave a little shrug of the shoulders which 
signified, “ A pretty piece of business ! ” 
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“ And do you think that can be cured in the same way 
that a wound is cured, Madame ? ” continued the doctor. 
“ No; the evil increases, and from temporary delirium 
Monsieur de Charny will sink into a fatal monomania. 
Then — ” 

“ Then, Doctor ? ” 

“ You will have ruined that young man, Madame.” 

“ Indeed, Doctor, you have most astonishing ways. I 
shall have ruined this young man ! Am I, then, the cause 
of his madness ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ But you shock me, Doctor.” 

“ If you are not the cause of it now,” pursued the in¬ 
flexible doctor, shrugging his shoulders, “ you will be later.” 

“ Give me your advice, then, since it is your profession,” 
said the queen, somewhat pacified. 

“That is to say, I must give a prescription.” 

“ If you will.” 

“ Here it is, then : ‘ The young man must be cured by 
balm or by iron ; let the woman whose name he constantly 
invokes kill him or cure him.’ ” 

“ There you exaggerate again,” interrupted the queen, 
becoming impatient. “ Kill — cure — grand words ! Can 
you kill a man with a harsh word ! Can you cure a poor 
madman with a smile 1 ” 

“ Ah ! if you are incredulous, — you too,” said the doc¬ 
tor ; “there is nothing more for me to do but to present 
my very humble respects to your Majesty.” 

“ But, in the first place, tell me, does it concern 
me?” 

“I know nothing about it, and do not wish to know 
anything. I only repeat to you that Monsieur de Charny 
is a reasonable madman; that reason can at once render a 
man mad and kill him ; that madness may render him rea- 
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sonable and cure him. So, when you wish to free this 
palace from shrieks, dreams, and scandal, you must 
act.” 

“ What shall I do 

“ Ah, what 1 I only make prescriptions; I do not 
advise. Am I sure of having heard what I have heard, of 
having seen what I have seen 1 ” 

“ Come, suppose I understood you, what would 
happen 1 ” 

“ Two fortunate things : one, the best for you as for us 
all, that the sick man, pierced to the heart by that infalli¬ 
ble stiletto called reason, would see the termination of his 
agony, which is just beginning ; the other — well — the 
other — Ah, Madame, excuse me, I was wrong in seeing 
two issues from this labyrinth. There is only one for 
Marie Antoinette, for the queen of France.” 

“ I understand you; you have spoken with frankness, 
Doctor. It is right that the woman on account of whom 
Monsieur de Charny has lost his reason should return it to 
him, either by kindness or by force.” 

“ Very well ! That is what I mean.” 

“ She must have the courage to go to him and wrest his 
dreams from him, — that is, the gnawing serpent which is 
coiled up in the very depths of his soul.” 

“ Yes, your Majesty.” 

“ Then I will send for some one; Mademoiselle de 
Taverney, for example.” 

“ Mademoiselle de Taverneyl” said the doctor. 

“ Yes ; you will have everything ready for the wounded 
man to receive us comfortably.” 

“ It is done, Madame.” 

“ Without any warning ? ” 

“ It must be so.” 

“But,” murmured the queen, “this responsibility for 
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the life or death of a man. is more dreadful than you 
think.” 

“ It is what I assume every day, when I meet with an 
unknown disease. Shall I attack it by a remedy which 
kills the disease, or by a remedy which kills the 
patient ? ” 

“ You, — you are very sure of killing the patient, are 
you not 1 ” said the queen, with a shudder. 

“ Eh ! ” said the doctor, with a gloomy air, “ even if a 
man should die for the honor of a queen, how many die 
every day for the caprice of a king ? Come, Madame, 
come.” 

The queen sighed and followed the doctor, without wait¬ 
ing for Andree, who was not to be found. 

It was eleven o’clock in the morning; Charny, com¬ 
pletely dressed, was sleeping in an arm-chair after the agi¬ 
tation of a terrible night. The window blinds, carefully 
closed, allowed but a feeble glimmer of light to enter the 
room. Everything was arranged to soothe the nervous sen¬ 
sibility of the sick man. There was no sound, nothing 
to touch him, nothing to disturb his sight. Doctor Louis 
had arranged everything to prevent, if possible, a renewal 
of the delirious outbreaks. Nevertheless, determined on 
striking a decisive blow, he did not shrink from a crisis 
which might even kill his patient. It is true that it might 
also save him. 

The queen, in a morning robe, with her hair elegantly 
dressed, abruptly entered the corridor which led to Charny’s 
room. The doctor had recommended her not to hesitate, 
not to knock ; but to appear before him suddenly and with 
resolution, in order to produce a violent effect. She there¬ 
fore turned so suddenly the knob of the door of the ante¬ 
chamber that a person leaning against the door of Charny’s 
room, — a woman enveloped in a mantle, — had not time to 
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straighten up and regain her self-possession. The agitated 
countenance and trembling hands of this woman certainly 
were not indicative of tranquillity. 

“ Andree ! ” cried the queen, in surprise. “ You 
here 1 ” 

“ I! ” replied Andree, pale and agitated, “ I! yes, your 
Majesty. I! but is not your Majesty here yourself]” 

“ Oh, oh ! a complication,” murmured the doctor. 

“ I looked for you everywhere,” said the queen ; “ where 
were you ] ” There was something in these words of the 
queen which did not express her usual kindness. It was 
like the beginning of an examination; it was like the 
announcement of a suspicion. 

Andree was alarmed. She feared especially that her 
indiscreet step would furnish a clew to her sentiments, so 
terrible even to herself. Therefore, proud as she was, she 
determined to utter falsehood for the second time. “ Here, 
as you see,” she said. 

“ Doubtless ; but why are you here 1 ” 

“Madame,” she replied, “ they told me that your 
Majesty had sent for me ; therefore I came.” 

The queen mistrusted still; she persisted in her inquiry. 
“How did you discover where I had gone?” 

“ It was easy, Madame ; you were with Monsieur le 
Docteur Louis, and you were seen passing through the small 
apartments; of course, you could have been coming only 
to this pavilion.” 

“Well guessed,” continued the queen, still unsatisfied, 
but speaking not unkindly, —* “ well guessed.” 

Andree made a last effort. “ Madame,” she said, smil¬ 
ing, “if your Majesty had intended secrecy, you would 
not have appeared in the open galleries as you did just 
now in coming here. When the queen crosses the terrace 
Mademoiselle de Taverney can see her from her apartment, 
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and it is not difficult to follow or precede a person whom 
we can see at a distance.” 

“She is right,” said the queen ; “a hundred times right. 
I have an unfortunate habit, that of never foreseeing any¬ 
thing ; reflecting so little myself, I forget the possibility of 
reflection in others.” 

The queen felt, perhaps, that she ought to show indul¬ 
gence, since she had need of a confidant. Her soul, 
moreover, not being a compound of coquetry and dis¬ 
trust, like the souls of common women, she had faith in 
her friendships, knowing that she was able to love. 
Women who distrust themselves are still more distrustful 
of others. A great misfortune which coquettes have to 
endure is that they never believe themselves loved by 
their lovers. 

Marie Antoinette, therefore, quickly forgot the impres¬ 
sion produced on her by finding Mademoiselle de Taver- 
ney before Charny’s door. She took Andree’s hand, made 
her turn the key in the door, and quickly passing before 
her, she entered the sick man’s chamber, while the doctor 
and Andree remained without. When the latter saw the 
queen thus disappear, she raised toward Heaven a look 
full of wrath and suffering, — a look that resembled an 
imprecation. The doctor took her by the arm and led 
her into the corridor, saying, “ Do you think she will 
succeed 1 ” 

“ Succeed ! Good God ! in what ? ” 

“ In persuading that poor man to allow himself to be 
taken away before he dies here of his fever.” 

“ He would, then, be cured should he go away 1 ” cried 
Andree. 

The doctor looked at her with surprise and uneasiness. 

“ I think so,” he said. 

“ Oh, may she, then, succeed ! ” said the poor girl. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

CONVALESCENCE. 

The queen had walked straight to the arm-chair in which 
Charily was reclining. The latter, roused by the creaking 
of her shoes on the floor, looked up. “ The queen ! ” he 
murmured, trying to rise. 

“ The queen, yes, Monsieur,” Marie Antoinette has¬ 
tened to say, — “ the queen, who knows how you are 
striving to lose both your reason and your life; the 
queen, whom you offend in your dreams; the queen, 
whom you offend when awake; the queen, who has 
regard for her own honor and your safety ! That is her 
reason for coming to you, Monsieur; and it is not thus 
you should receive her.” 

Charny had risen, trembling, bewildered, and at her 
last words had fallen upon his knees, so overwhelmed by 
physical suffering and mental anguish that, bowed down 
like a guilty man, he had neither the strength nor the will 
to rise. 

“ Is it possible,” continued the queen, touched by this 
respect and silence, — “is it possible that a gentleman, 
formerly renowned for his loyalty, can persist in endan¬ 
gering the reputation of a woman] For observe this, 
Monsieur de Charny, that from our first interview it is 
not the queen who has appeared to you, but a Troman ; 
and you should never have forgotten it.” 

Charny, much affected by these words, which seemed 
to come from the heart, endeavored to say a word in his 
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own defence ; but Marie Antoinette did not give him 
time. 

“ What can I expect of my enemies,” she said, “ if you 
give an example of treason ] ” 

“ Treason — ” stammered Charny. 

“ Monsieur, you must choose. Either you are mad, and 
I must prevent you from doing harm; or you are a traitor, 
and I must punish you.” 

“ Madame, do not say that I am a traitor. From the 
lips of a king this accusation precedes a sentence of death; 
from the lips of a woman it means dishonor. As a queen, 
kill me; as a woman, spare me.” 

“ Are you in your right mind, Monsieur de Charny ? ” 
said the queen, in an agitated voice. 

“ Yes, Madame.” 

u Are you conscious of the wrong committed against me, 
of your crime against — the king] ” 

“ My God ! ” murmured the unfortunate man. 

“ For you gentlemen forget too easily that the king is 
the husband of that woman whom you insult by even 
looking upon her; the king is the father of your future 
sovereign, my dauphin. The king is a man greater and 
better than you all, — a man whom I venerate and whom 
I love.” 

“ Oh! ” murmured Charny, with a groan; and he 
was obliged to place one hand on the floor to support 
himself. 

His cry pierced the queen’s heart. She read in the 
young man’s face that he would be stricken with death if 
she did not promptly draw from the wound the barb she 
had buried there. It was for this reason that, merciful 
and kind, and terrified at the paleness and weakness of 
the culprit, she for a moment thought of calling for aid. 
But she reflected that the doctor and Andree might inter- 
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pret wrongly this fainting-fit of the sick man. She 
therefore raised him up herself. 

“ Let us speak,” she said, “ I as queen, you as a man. 
Doctor Louis has tried to cure you; this wound, which 
amounted to nothing, has been rendered dangerous by the 
extravagances of your brain. When shall this wound be 
healed] When will you cease to give the good doctor 
the scandalous spectacle of a madness which causes him 
anxiety ] ” 

“ Madame,” stammered Charny, “ your Majesty drives 
me away, I will go away; ” and he made so violent an 
effort to leave the room that, losing his balance, he tot¬ 
tered and fell into the arms of the queen, who had placed 
herself between him and the door. 

Scarcely had he felt the contact of that warm breast 
which supported him, — scarcely was he enfolded in the 
involuntary embrace of the arms which held him, when 
his reason abandoned him entirely ; a light breath escaped 
his lips, which was not a word, and did not dare to be a 
kiss. 

The queen, herself agitated by this close contact, moved 
by this weakness, had time only to push from her the 
inanimate body toward the easy-chair, on which it fell; 
she would then have fled. But Charny’s head had fallen 
back and struck the frame of the chair; a light-red tinge 
colored the froth which rose to his lips, and a warm drop 
fell on the hand of Marie Antoinette. 

“ Oh, so much the better! ” he murmured; “ just as I 
would have wished. I shall die, killed by you.” 

The queen forgot everything. She came back, seized 
Charny in her arms, pressed his head upon her bosom, 
and placed her icy hand upon the young man’s heart. 
Love performed a miracle; Charny revived. He opened 
his eyes, and the vision disappeared. The woman was 
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alarmed when she reflected that she had left a tender re¬ 
membrance where she intended to leave only a last fare¬ 
well. She started for the door in such haste that Charny 
had just time to seize the hem of her dress, exclaiming, 
“ Madame, in the name of the reverence I have for God, 
less than that which I have for you — ” 

“ Adieu, adieu ! ” said the queen. 

“ Madame, oh, pardon me ! ” 

“ I pardon you, Monsieur de Charny/' 

“ Madame, one last look ! ” 

“ Monsieur de Charny/ 5 said the queen, trembling with 
tenderness and wrath, “ if you are not the most miserable 
of men, you will this night, or to-morrow, either have died 
or left the palace." 

A queen entreats when she commands in such terms as 
these. Charny, clasping his hands in frenzy, crept on his 
knees to the feet of Marie Antoinette. The latter had 
already opened the door to escape the danger more 
quickly. 

Andree, whose eyes were fixed on that door, saw the 
young man prostrate, and the queen almost fainting; she 
saw Charny’s eyes shining with hope and pride, and 
those of the queen downcast, without expression. Struck 
to the heart, despairing, filled with hatred and scorn, she 
did not bow her head on seeing the queen return. It 
seemed to her that God had given too much to this woman 
in bestowing upon her a throne and beauty, — both super¬ 
fluous since he had given her this half-hour with Monsieur 
de Charny. 

The doctor, wholly occupied with the success of the 
negotiation undertaken by the queen, confined himself to 
saying, “ Well, Madame l 55 

The queen paused a moment to collect herself, and re¬ 
cover her voice, stifled by the beating of her heart. 
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“ What will he do ? ” said the doctor. 

“ He will go away,” murmured the queen. And with¬ 
out paying any attention to AndiAe, who knitted her 
brows, or to the doctor, who rubbed his hands, she crossed 
with a rapid step the corridor of the gallery, drawing about 
her mechanically her lace mantle, and withdrew to her 
apartment. 

Andree pressed the doctor’s hand, who hastened to re¬ 
turn to his patient; then, with a step solemn as that of a 
ghost, she returned to her own room, with her head bowed 
down, her eyes fixed, and her mind wandering. She had 
not thought of asking the queen’s commands. To a nature 
like hers the queen was nothing, the rival everything. 

Charny, once more under the care of the doctor, did not 
seem to be the same man that he had been the evening 
before. Making an extravagant show of strength and 
hardihood, he plied the doctor so vigorously with ques¬ 
tions about his approaching convalescence, the regimen he 
was to follow, and the means of going away, that the doc¬ 
tor feared a more dangerous relapse, produced by a mania 
of another nature. 

Charny soon undeceived him ; he resembled those red- 
hot irons whose color fades as the intensity of the heat 
diminishes. The iron is black, and is not hot to the eye, 
but is yet sufficiently so to consume everything it touches. 

The doctor saw that the young man was recovering his 
calmness and the reasoning power of his days of health. 
Charny was really so reasonable that he felt obliged to 
explain to the doctor this sudden change in his determina¬ 
tion. “ The queen,” he said, “ by making me ashamed, 
has cured me quicker than your science, dear Doctor, could 
have done with your excellent remedies; to attack my 
self-love, you see, is to master me as they master a horse 
with a bit.” 
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“ So much the better, so much the better,” murmured 
the doctor. 

“Yes; I remember that a Spaniard — they are very 
boastful — told me one day, in order to prove his power 
of will, that in a duel in which he had been wounded, by 
merely willing to retain his blood he had been able to 
prevent its flowing to rejoice the heart of his adversary. 
I laughed at this Spaniard, yet I am somewhat like him ; 
if my fever, if this delirium with which you reproach me, 
should show any sign of returning, I would engage to 
drive them away by saying, 4 Delirium and fever, you shall 
not return ! * ” 

“We have examples of this will-power,” said the doc¬ 
tor, gravely. “ At any rate, allow me to congratulate you. 
You are now morally cured ? ” 

“ Oh ! yes.” 

“Well, it will not be long before you see the relation 
between man’s moral and physical organization. It is a 
beautiful theory on which I would publish a book if I had 
the time. Now that you are sound in mind, you will be 
sound in body in less than a week.” 

“ Dear Doctor, I thank you.” 

“ And you will begin, then, by going away ? ” 

“ Immediately, if you will.” 

“ Let us wait until evening. Let us proceed moderately. 
To move hastily is always a risk.” 

“We will wait until this evening, Doctor.” 

“ Are you going far ? ” 

“ To the end of the world if necessary.” 

“ That is rather too far for a first journey,” said the doc¬ 
tor, with his usual coolness. “We will be satisfied with 
Versailles to begin with, eh! ” 

“Versailles it shall be, since you wish it.” 

“It seems to me,” said the doctor, “that there is no 
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need of expatriating yourself, just because you are cured 
of your wound.” 

This coolness put Charny on his guard. 

“ It is true, Doctor. I have a house at Versailles.” 

“ Well, that is what we want; you shall be taken there 
this evening.” 

“You have not understood me, Doctor; I wished to 
make a journey to my estate ! ” 

“ Yh, why did you not say so, then 'i But your estates 
are not at the end of the world.” 

“ They are on the frontiers of Picardy, fifteen or eighteen 
leagues from here.” 

“ As I said, that is not far away.” 

Charny pressed the doctor’s hand as if to thank him for 
his delicacy. 

That evening the four valets who had been so rudely 
treated at their first appearance, carried Charny to his car¬ 
riage, which awaited him at the gate. 

The king, having hunted all day, had just taken supper 
and was sleeping. Charny, rather disturbed at going 
away without taking leave, was reassured by the doctor, 
who promised to excuse his departure on the pretext of 
the need of change. 

Charny, before getting into his carriage, allowed himself 
the painful satisfaction of gazing, — even until the very 
last moment, — at the windows in the apartment of the 
queen. Xo one could see him. One of the lackeys, car¬ 
rying a torch in his hand, lighted the way, without allow¬ 
ing the glare to fall upon his face. Charny met upon the 
steps only a few officers, his friends, who had been fore¬ 
warned of his departure, so that it might not have the 
appearance of flight. 

Escorted to the carriage by these pleasant companions, 
Charny could allow his eyes to wander over the windows; 
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those of the queen were brilliantly lighted. Her Majesty, 
not very well, had received her ladies in her bedchamber. 
Those of Andree, dark and gloomy, concealed behind the 
folds of the curtains a very anxious woman, with palpi¬ 
tating heart, who followed unseen the movements of the 
sick man and his escort. 

The carriage finally departed, but so slowly that every 
step of the horses resounded on the hard pavement. 

“ If he is not mine,” murmured Andree, “ at least he 
belongs to no one else.” 

“ If the desire to die should return to him,” said the doc¬ 
tor, as he entered his own room, “ at least he will not die 
on my hands. Confound these maladies of the soul! one 
is not the physician of Antiochus and Stratonice to cure 
such maladies.” 

Charny arrived safe and sound at his own house. The 
doctor went to see him the same night, and found him so 
well that he hastened to announce that this would be his 
last visit. The sick man had for his supper the wing of a 
chicken and a spoonful of Orl6ans preserves. 

The next day he received a visit of his uncle Monsieur 
de Suffren, and of Monsieur de Lafayette ; he received also 
a messenger from the king. It was very nearly the same 
on the following day, and after that he was left to himself. 

At the end of a week he was able to ride an easy horse; 
his strength had returned. His house not being suffi¬ 
ciently secluded, he asked of his uncle’s physician, and of 
Doctor Louis also, permission to depart for his estates. 

Doctor Louis replied, with confidence, that locomotion 
was the final remedy in the curing of wounds ; that 
Monsieur de Charny had a good travelling-carriage; and 
that the road to Picardy was smooth as a mirror; and that 
to remain at Versailles when one could travel so comforta¬ 
bly would be perfect folly. 
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Charny had a large baggage-wagon loaded ; he went to 
take leave of the king, who overwhelmed him with kind¬ 
ness ; begged Monsieur de Suffren to present his respects to 
the queen, who was ill that evening and did not receive. 
Then entering his carriage at the very gate of the royal 
palace, he set out for the little town of Villers-Cotterets, 
from which he would proceed to the Chateau de Bour- 
sonnes, situated at about a league distant from that little 
town which the first poems of Dumoustier had already 
rendered illustrious. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

TWO BLEEDING HEARTS. 

On the day following that on which the queen had been 
surprised by Andree, as she fled from Charny on his knees 
before her, Mademoiselle de Taverney entered, according to 
her custom, the royal bedchamber at the hour of the morn¬ 
ing toilet, before going to Mass. 

The queen had not yet received any visitors. She had 
just read a note from Madame de La Motte, and was in a 
pleasant mood. 

Andree, paler still than she had been the evening be¬ 
fore, displayed in her whole demeanor that serious and cold 
reserve which attracts attention and compels those of the 
highest rank to account to the most humble. Simple, se¬ 
vere one might say, in her toilet, Andree had the appear¬ 
ance of a harbinger of misfortune, either for herself or for 
others. 

It was one of the queen’s days of absent-mindedness; 
therefore she paid no attention to this quiet and serious 
demeanor of Andree, — her red eyes, the whiteness of her 
temples and hands. She turned her head just enough to 
allow her friendly greeting to be heard, “ Good morning, 
little one.” 

Andree waited until the queen should give her an op¬ 
portunity to speak. She waited, very sure that her silence, 
her immobility, would finally attract the eyes of Marie 
Antoinette. And she was right. Receiving no response 
but that of a ceremonious reverence, the queen turned her 
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liead and caught a side view of her face, which expressed 
such sorrow and severity. 

“ My God! what is the matter, Andree 1 ” she said, 
turning quite round ; “ has any misfortune happened to 
you ? ” 

“ A great misfortune, yes, Madame,” replied the young 
woman. 

“What is it, then?” 

“ I am going to leave your Majesty.” 

“ Leave me ! You are going away ? ” 

“ Yes, Madame.” 

“ Where are you going, then 1 What is the cause of 
this hasty departure % ” 

“ Madame, I am not happy in my affections — ” 

The queen looked up. 

“ My family affections,” added Andree, blushing. 

The queen blushed in her turn, and their glances met 
with a flash like that made by the clashing of two 
swords. 

The queen recovered herself first. “ I do not un¬ 
derstand,” she said; “you were happy yesterday, I 
thought.” 

“ISIo, Madame,” replied Andree, firmly; “yesterday was 
one of the unhappy days of my life.” 

“ Ah ! ” said the queen, becoming thoughtful “ Ex¬ 
plain yourself,” she added. 

“ It would be necessary to fatigue your Majesty with 
details quite beneath your notice. I have no satisfaction 
in my family ; I have nothing more to hope for in the 
world; and I come now to ask leave of your Majesty that 
I may retire to a convent.” 

The queen rose, and although this petition touched her 
pride, she approached Andree and took her hand. 

“ What is the meaning of this foolish resolution ? ” she 
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said; “ had you not yesterday, as you have to-day, a 
brother, a father? Were they less troublesome and less 
harmful than they are to-day ? Do you think me capable 
of neglecting you when you are in trouble ? Am I not a 
mother who receives into her family those who have no 
mother ? ” 

Andree trembled like a guilty person, and bowing be¬ 
fore the queen she said, “ Madame, your goodness pene¬ 
trates my heart, but it cannot dissuade me. I have 
resolved to leave the court. I have need of solitude. Do 
not expose me to unfaithfulness in my duty toward you 
through the lack of capacity for them which I find in 
my self / 9 

“ Since yesterday ? 99 

“ I beg your Majesty not to ask me to speak on this 
subject.” 

“ Be free,” said the queen, bitterly; “ only you might 
have returned the confidence I have so freely given you. 
But it is foolish to question one who will not speak. Keep 
your secrets, Mademoiselle, and I hope you will be happier 
away than you have been here. Only remember one thing, 
— that my friendship never deserts those I love, what¬ 
ever may be their caprices, and that I shall never cease to 
regard you as a friend. Now, Andree, go ; you are free.” 

Andree made a reverence and turned to leave the room. 
When she had reached the door, the queen called her 
back. “ Where are you going, Andree ? ” 

“To the Abbey of Saint Denis, Madame,” replied 
Mademoiselle de Taverney. 

“ To the convent! oh I very well, Mademoiselle. Per¬ 
haps you have nothing with which to reproach your¬ 
self ; but had you only ingratitude and forgetfulness that 
would be too much! You are very culpable toward me. 
Go, Mademoiselle de Taverney ; go.” 
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The result was that without offering any explanations, 
which the queen in her goodness of heart had expected, 
without showing any humility, any emotion, Andree 
availed herself of the permission of the queen and dis¬ 
appeared. Marie Antoinette could, and actually did, per¬ 
ceive that Mademoiselle de Taverney left the palace 
immediately. 

In fact, Andree repaired to her father’s house, where, 
as she had expected, she found Philippe in the garden. 
The brother meditated, the sister acted. 

At sight of Andree, whom her service required to be at 
this hour at the palace, Philippe advanced, surprised and 
almost alarmed. Alarmed especially by that gloomy 
countenance, since his sister never met him but with a 
smile of tender affection, he began, as the queen had 
done, by questioning. 

Andree informed him that she bad just left the service 
of the queen; that her resignation had been accepted, and 
that she was about to enter a convent. Philippe clapped 
his hands together violently, like a man who has received 
an unexpected blow. 

“ What! ” he said ; “ you too, sister? ” 

“ What ! I too ? What do you mean ? ” 

“ It is, then, an accursed contact for our family, that of 
the Bourbons?” he cried; “you feel compelled to take 
religious vows! you, religious by inclination, religious 
in soul; you, the least worldly of women, and at the 
same time the least capable of lasting obedience to the 
rules of asceticism. Come* tell me, what complaint have 
you against the queen ? ” 

“I make no complaint against the queen,” replied the 
young girl, coldly. “You, who had reckoned so confi¬ 
dently on favor at court, you who, more than any other, 
bad a right to count upon it^ — why have you not been 
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able to remain there? Why did you stay there only 
three days 1 I have been there three years! ” 

“ The queen is sometimes capricious, Andree.” 

“ If that is so, Philippe, you ought to be able to endure 
it,—you, a man. I, a woman, ought not to endure it, 
and I will not. She has her caprices, — very well, her 
servants are there.” 

“ All this, sister,” said the young man, with some con¬ 
straint, “ does not acquaint me with the occasion of your 
misunderstanding with the queen.” 

“ I have had no misunderstanding with her, I assure 
you. Had you, Philippe, when you left her ? Oh, she is 
an ungrateful woman! ” 

“ You must forgive her, Andree. Flattery has injured 
her somewhat, but she is good at heart.” 

“As is proved, perhaps, by her conduct toward you, 
Philippe.” 

“ To what do you refer ? ” 

“You have forgotten already? Oh! I have a better 
memory. So, in one and the same day, with one and the 
same resolution, I pay your debt and mine, Philippe.” 

“ Too dearly, it seems to me, Andree; a woman should 
not renounce the world at your age, with your beauty. 
Take care, my dear ; if you leave the world now you will 
regret it when you are old, and will return to it then only 
to find all your friends estranged from you.” 

“You did not reason thus, — you, a brave officer, the 
soul of honor and fine feeling, but caring so little for 
renown or riches, that where others have acquired titles 
and gold, you have only contracted debts and fallen in 
rank, — you did not reason thus, when you said : ‘ She is 
capricious, Andree, she is a coquette, she is perfidious ; I 
prefer not to remain in her service/ Therefore, practically, 
you have renounced the world, although you may not 
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have entered a monastery; and of us two, the one who 
comes nearest to taking irrevocable vows is not I who 
have yet to take them, but you who have already 
done so.” 

“ You are right, sister, and but for our father— ” 

“ Our father, — ah, Philippe, do not speak thus,” 
replied Andree, with bitterness. “ Ought not a father to 
be the support of his children, or to accept support from 
them ? It is on these conditions only that he is a father. 
And I ask, what is our father to us? Have you ever 
thought of such a thing as confiding a secret to Monsieur 
de Taverney? Do you believe him capable of confiding 
in you? No,” continued Andree, with an expression of 
sorrow, “ no, Monsieur de Taverney is a man to live 
alone.” 

“ I know it, Andree, but he should not die alone.” 

These words, spoken with mild severity, reminded 
Andree that she was allowing her angry feelings and 
her hatred of the world to occupy too large a place in 
her heart. 

“ I do not wish,” she answered, “ that you should con¬ 
sider me a daughter without affection ; you know that I 
am a tender sister; but every one in this world has con¬ 
spired to destroy in me every instinct of sympathy. God 
gave me at birth, as to every human creature, a soul and a 
body; with this soul and body every human creature can 
do as he pleases, for his own happiness in this world and 
in the world to come. One man whom I knew, took my 
soul, — Balsamo. A man whom I scarcely knew, and 
who was not a man in my opinion, took my body, — Gil¬ 
bert. I tell you, Philippe, that in order to be a good and 
pious daughter, I needed but a father. But with regard 
to you, let us see what benefit the service of the great 
ones of the earth has conferred upon you who loved them.” 
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Philippe hung his head. “ Spare me,” he said ; “ the 
great ones of the earth were in my eyes only creatures 
similar to myself. I loved them; God has commanded us 
to love one another.” 

“ Oh, Philippe ! ” she said, “ it never happens upon this 
earth that the loving heart responds directly to the one 
who loves it; those whom we have chosen, choose others.” 

Philippe raised his pale face and contemplated his sister 
for some time with no expression hut that of astonish¬ 
ment. “Why do you say that! what are you driving 
at ] ” he asked. 

“ Nothing, nothing,” replied Andree, generously, who 
shrank from the idea of going into details and from an 
exchange of confidences. “ I am stricken, brother, I 
think my mind is wandering; do not pay any attention 
to my words.” 

“ And yet — ” 

Andree came to Philippe, and took his hand. “ Enough 
on this subject, my beloved brother. I have come to en¬ 
treat you to take me to a convent; I have chosen Saint 
Denis. Do not be alarmed. I do not mean to take the 
vows, that will come later if necessary. Instead of seek¬ 
ing in an asylum what most women wish to find there, — 
forgetfulness, — I go there to remember. It seems to me 
that I have too long forgotten the Lord. He is the only 
king, the only sovereign, the one consolation, as he is the 
only real afflictor. By drawing near to him, now that I 
understand him, I shall have done more for my happiness 
than if all the power and love in the world had conspired 
to make my life happy. Oh for solitude, brother, — soli¬ 
tude, that vestibule of eternal blessedness ! In solitude 
God speaks to the heart of man; in solitude man speaks 
to the heart of God.” 

Philippe interrupted Andree, with a gesture. u Remem* 
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ber,” he said, “that I oppose, morally, this desperate 
purpose; you have not allowed me to judge of the reasons 
for your despair.” 

“ Despair! ” she said, with an expression of supreme 
scorn ; “ you said despair ! Ah, thank God, I do not 
leave the court in despair ! I! regret it with despair ! 
!No, no, a thousand times, no! ” and with a movement 
full of indignant pride she threw over her shoulders a silk 
mantle which lay near her on a chair. 

“ This excess of disdain shows a state of mind which 
cannot last,” said Philippe. “You do not like the word 
* despair/ Andree ; accept instead the word ‘ spited ” 

“ Spite ! ” replied the young woman, with a smile full 
of pride. “ You cannot believe, brother, that Mademoi¬ 
selle de Taverney is so weak as to give up her position in 
the world from a feeling of spite. Spite is the weakness 
of coquettes or fools. The eye which is lighted by spite 
soon overflows with tears, and the fire is extinguished. I 
have no spite, Philippe. I wish that you would believe 
me; and in order to do so, you need only examine your 
own heart when you have some grievance to state. Answer 
me, Philippe, if to-morrow you should retire to La Trappe, 
if you should become a Carthusian, what would you call 
the cause which drove you to this resolution 1 ” 

“ I should call it an incurable sorrow, sister,” said 
Philippe, with the gentle dignity of an unhappy man. 

“ Well, Philippe, that is a word which suits me, and 
which I adopt. It is therefore an incurable sorrow which 
impels me to seek solitude.” 

“Well,” said Philippe, “brother and sister will not 
have been unlike in their lives. Once equally happy, 
they will have still been unhappy in the same degree.” 

Andree thought that Philippe, carried away by his emo¬ 
tion, would question her further, and perhaps his inflex- 
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ible heart would be broken under the pressure of fraternal 
affection. But Philippe knew from experience that great 
souls are sufficient unto themselves; therefore he did not 
disturb Andree in the stronghold she had chosen. 

“ On what day, and at what hour, do you intend to set 
out 1 ” he asked. 

“ To-morrow, — to-day, even, if there were time.” 

“ Will you not take a last walk with me in the park ? ” 

tC No,” she said. 

He understood by the pressure of the hand which ac¬ 
companied this refusal that the young woman did not 
wish to give him an opportunity to work upon her 
feelings. 

“ I will be ready whenever you require me,” he re¬ 
plied ; and he kissed her hand, without another word, 
which might have caused the bitterness in their hearts 
to overflow. 

Andree, after having made some preparations for her 
departure, retired to her room, where she received this 
note from Philippe, — 

M You can see our father at five o’clock this evening. Your 
taking leave of him is indispensable. Monsieur de Taverney 
would complain of being deserted, of being treated unkindly.” 

She answered, — 

a At five o’clock I will be with Monsieur de Taverney, and 
in my travelling-dress. At seven o’clock we can be at Saint 
Denis. Can you give me your evening ? ” 

For answer, Philippe called out of his window, which 
was so near to Andrde’s room that she could hear him, 
“ At five o’clock let the horses be put to the travelling- 
carriage.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A MINISTER OF FINANCE. 

The queen, before receiving Andree, had read a note from 
Madame de La Motte, at which she had smiled. This 
note contained these words, with all the proper formularies 
of respect, — 

“ And your Majesty may rest assured that credit will 
be granted you, and that the goods will be delivered 
confidentially.” 

Therefore the queen had smiled and burned Jeanne’s 
little note. While she was still somewhat gloomy from 
her interview with Mademoiselle de Taverney, Madame 
de Misery came to announce that Monsieur de Calonne 
was waiting for the honor of an audience. 

Monsieur de Calonne was a man of infinite talent, who, 
belonging to the generation born in the latter half of the 
century, little accustomed to tears and very fond of rea¬ 
soning, had taken his decision with regard to the misfor¬ 
tune which hung over France, joined his interest with the 
common interest, said, as Louis XV. had said, “ After us 
the end of the world;” and sought in every direction for 
flowers wherewith to deck his last moments. He under¬ 
stood affairs, and he was an accomplished courtier. Every 
woman celebrated for her wit, her riches, or her beauty 
he had addressed with homage, like that which the bee 
renders to the plants loaded w r ith aroma and with sweets. 

The conversation of seven or eight men and ten to 
twelve women contained at that time a summary of all 
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knowledge. Monsieur de Calonne could calculate with 
D’Alembert, reason with Diderot, scoff with Voltaire, 
dream with Rousseau. Indeed, he was strong enough to 
laugh openly at the popularity of Monsieur Necker, — 
Monsieur Necker, the wise and profound, whose system 
of finance had illumined all France. Calonne, having 
observed him from every point of view, had finally ren¬ 
dered him ridiculous, even in the eyes of those who feared 
him most; both the king and the queen, who shuddered 
at that name, trembled when they heard him mocked in 
a good-natured way by an elegant statesman who satisfied 
himself with this reply to such an array of figures, “ Of 
what use to prove that we can prove nothing ? 99 

In fact, Necker had proved only one thing, — his in¬ 
ability to direct the finances. Monsieur de Calonne, how¬ 
ever, accepted their management as a burden too light for 
his shoulders; and from the very first moment one might 
say that he bent beneath the load. 

What did Monsieur Necker want? Reforms. These 
partial reforms alarmed all minds. Few people profited 
by them, and those who did profited little; on the con¬ 
trary, many lost, and lost much. When Necker tried to 
establish a more just division of taxes, when he under¬ 
took to levy taxes on the estates of the nobility and the 
revenues of the clergy, he was abruptly attempting an 
impossible revolution. He was dividing the nation and 
weakening it, when he should have directed all his en¬ 
ergy toward leading it on to a general reformation. He 
pointed out this goal, and by indicating it made its at¬ 
tainment impossible. To speak of reforming an abuse 
to those who do not wish the abuse reformed is to in¬ 
vite opposition. Is it well to warn the enemy of youi 
intended assault? 

This was fully comprehended by Calonne, more truly a 
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friend of the nation, as far as this was concerned, than 
the Genevese, Necker, — more a friend, we say, as to 
accomplished facts; for instead of seeking to prevent an 
inevitable evil, Calonne accelerated the invasion of the 
scourge. His plan was bold, gigantic, sure; it was to 
draw into bankruptcy in two years the king and nobility, 
who would have delayed it for ten years. Then, the 
bankruptcy being accomplished, he would say, “ Now, 
you who are rich, pay for the poor; for they are hungry, 
and will devour those who will not feed them.” 

How it was that the king did not foresee the conse¬ 
quences of this plan, or even divine the plan itself; how 
it was that the bandage over his eyes seemed to become 
thicker; how it was that the queen, generally so clear¬ 
sighted, was as blind as her husband as to the conduct of 
this minister, — on these points our history, or rather our 
romance, and for this it will be welcome, will give some 
indispensable details. 

Monsieur de Calonne entered the queen’s apartment. 
He was tall, handsome, and of distinguished manners. 
He was a man to make queens laugh and mistresses weep. 
Well assured that Marie Antoinette had sent for him 
under the pressure of some urgent need, he entered with a 
smile on his lips. So many others would have entered 
with a frowning face, in order to increase the merit of 
their consent. The queen also was very gracious. She 
asked the minister to be seated, and said to him a thou¬ 
sand things about nothing. At length she said, “ Have 
we any money, my dear Monsieur de Calonne ? ” 

“ Money ? ” cried Monsieur de Calonne. “ Why, yes, 
we always have money.” 

“ This is very wonderful,” replied the queen. “ I have 
known no one but you to give that answer to a demand for 
money. As a financier you are incomparable.” 
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(i How much does your Majesty want 1 ” replied 
Calonne. 

“ Explain to me in the first place, I beg of you, how it 
is that you find money where Monsieur Necker said so 
often that there was none.” 

“Monsieur Necker was right, Madame; there was no 
money in the coffers. On the day of my accession to the 
ministry, November 5, 1783, — one does not forget such 
things, Madame, — on examining the public treasury I 
found only two bags, each containing twelve hundred 
francs. There was not a farthing less.” 

The queen laughed. “ Very well ? ” said she. 

" Well, Madame, if Monsieur Necker, instead of saying, 
e There is no money/ had set himself to work borrowing 
money, as I have done,— one hundred millions the first 
year, and one hundred and twenty-five the second, — if he 
had been sure, as I am, of obtaining for the third year a 
new loan of eighty millions, Monsieur Necker-would have 
been a true financier. Any one can say, ‘There is no 
money in the treasury ; y but it is not every one who can 
say, 6 There shall be money there ! * ” 

“ That is what I was saying to you; it was for this rea¬ 
son that I congratulated you. But how are these loans 
to be repaid 1 There is the difficulty.” 

<£ Oh, Madame,” replied Calonne, with a smile of which 
no human eye could measure the profound, the fright¬ 
ful significance, “ I will answer for it, — they shall be 
paid.” 

“ Have you any new ideas 'l If so, let me be the first 
to share them, I beg of you.” 

“ I have an idea, Madame, which will put twenty mil¬ 
lions into the pockets of the French, and seven or eight 
millions into your — I beg pardon — into his Majesty’s 
coffers.” 
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“ Those millions will be welcome in both places; but 
how are they to be obtained ] ” 

“Your Majesty is aware that gold coin is not of the 
same value in all the States of Europe ] ” 

“ I know it. In Spain gold is of more value than in 
France.” 

“ Your Majesty is right; it is a pleasure to converse 
with you upon finance. Gold has been worth in Spain, for 
the last five or six years, something like eight per cent 
more than in France ; so that there is a gain of about eight 
francs on every ounce of gold exported.” 

“ That is considerable,” remarked the queen. 

“ So much that in a year, if the capitalists knew" what I 
know, there would not remain with us a solitary louis d’or.” 

“ You propose to prevent that result 1 ” 

“ Immediately, Madame. I am about to increase the 
price of gold six and two-thirds per cent. Your Majesty 
will see that not a louis will remain in private coffers when 
it is known that the Mint will pay that premium on gold. 
The gold will then be recoined, and every marc will com¬ 
prise thirty-two louis, instead of thirty as at the present 
time.” 

“ A present profit and a future profit! ” cried the queen. 
“It is a charming idea, which will win you great 
applause.” 

“ I hope so, Madame; and I am glad that it is so fully 
approved by you.” 

“If you continue to entertain projects like that, I am 
sure that you will pay all our debts.” 

“ Permit me, Madame, to come back to the subject of 
your Majesty’s wishes 

“Is it possible, Monsieur, for me to have at this 
moment — ” 

“ What amount 1 ” 
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“ Qh, a sum much too large, perhaps.” 

Calonne smiled in a way to encourage the queen. 

“ Five hundred thousand francs,” she said. 

“ Ah, Madame, how your Majesty frightened me ! I 
thought you were about to make a demand for a serious 
amount.” 

“ You can let me have it, then?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And without the king — ” 

“ Ah, Madame, that would be impossible. All my ac¬ 
counts are submitted monthly to the king; but he has 
never been known to read them, — which I consider an 
honor to myself.” 

“ When may I count on receiving it ? ” 

“ When would your Majesty like to have it! ” 

“ Not until the fifth of next month.” 

“ The accounts will be audited on the second ; you will 
have your money on the third, Madame.” 

“ Monsieur de Calonne, I thank you.” 

“ My greatest happiness is to please your Majesty. Do 
not hesitate to have recourse to my strong-box. It will be 
a pleasure to your controller-general of finance to be of 
service to you.” He had risen while speaking, and bowed 
in his most graceful manner. 

The queen gave him her hand to kiss. “ One word 
more,” she said ; “ I have some remorse in asking for this 
money.” 

“ Remorse ! ” he said. 

“Yes; it is to gratify a caprice.” 

“ So much the better, so much the better. Of that 
sum, then, at least one half will be disbursed to the advan¬ 
tage of our industry, our commerce, or our pleasures.” 

“ That is true, certainly,” murmured the queen, “ and 
you have a charming way of consoling me, Monsieur.” 
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“ God be praised, Madame! may we never have other 
remorse than such as your Majesty speaks of, and we shall 
go straight to Paradise.” 

“ You see, Monsieur de Calonne, it would be too cruel 
for me to make the poor people pay for my caprices.” 

“ Oh, well,” said the minister, with a sinister smile and 
emphasizing every word, “ have no more scruples, Madame, 
for I declare to you, that it will never be the poor people 
who will have it to pay.” 

“ How so h ” said the queen, in surprise. 

“ Because the poor people have nothing left,” replied 
the minister, coolly; “ and where there is nothing to be 
had, the king loses his rights.” He bowed and left the 
room. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 

Scarcely had Monsieur de Calonne crossed the gallery to 
return to his own apartments, when a light knock was 
heard at the door of the queen’s boudoir and Jeanne 
made her appearance. “ Madame,” she said, “ he is 
there.” 

“ The cardinal 1 ” asked the queen, somewhat astonished 
at the word “ he,” which signifies so many things when 
uttered by a woman. She did not continue. Jeanne had 
already introduced Monsieur de Rohan, and had with¬ 
drawn after pressing stealthily the hand of the protected 
protector. 

The prince found himself alone with the queen, standing 
a few steps from her. He respectfully offered the usual 
salutations. 

The queen, seeing this reserve so full of tact, was 
touched ; she held out her hand to the cardinal, who had 
not yet raised his eyes to her. 

“ Monsieur,” she said, “ I have been informed of an 
action of yours which effaces many offences.” 

“ Allow me,” said the prince, trembling with an 
emotion which was not affected, — “ allow me, Madame, 
to declare to you that the offences of which your 
Majesty speaks would be much extenuated by a word of 
explanation.” 

“ I do not forbid your justifying yourself,” replied the 
queen, with dignity; “ but what you would say would 
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cast a shadow upon the respect and love I feel for my 
country and my family. You cannot exculpate yourself 
without wounding me, Monsieur le Cardinal. Let us not 
play with a fire not yet wholly extinguished, — it might, 
perhaps, burn your fingers or mine ; to see you in the new 
light, which has revealed you to me as obliging, respectful, 
devoted — ” 

“ Devoted even to death,” interrupted the cardinal. 

“ That may be. But,” said Marie Antoinette, smiling, 
“ at present it is a question only of ruin. You will be 
devoted even to your own ruin, Monsieur le Cardinal. 
That would be very brave, very noble. Fortunately, I 
can set things right. You shall live without being ruined ; 
unless, as they say, you are ruining yourself.” 

“ Madame — ” 

“ Oh, that is your own business. However, as a friend, 
since we are now good friends, let me give you some ad¬ 
vice : Be economical, it is a pastoral virtue; the king will 
like you better than if you were extravagant.” 

“ I will become even miserly to please your Majesty.” 

“ The king,” replied the queen, with a delicate shade of 
meaning, “ does not like misers either.” 

“ I will become whatever your Majesty may wish,” in¬ 
terrupted the cardinal, with ill-disguised passion. 

“ I was saying to you,” said the queen, cutting him 
short, “ that you would not be ruined on my account. 
You have become surety for me, and I thank you for it; 
but I have enough to meet my liabilities; therefore do not 
trouble yourself about this business, which, beginning with 
the first payment, will concern only myself.” 

** In order to close the affair, Madame,” the cardinal 
then said, bowing, “ it remains for me to present the neck¬ 
lace to your Majesty.” At the same time he drew from 
his pocket the case, which he presented to the queen. She 
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did not look at it, which was a proof of her strong desire 
to see it, and trembling with joy she placed it upon a 
small table, without withdrawing her hand from it. 

The cardinal attempted some polite remarks, which were 
very well received, then returned to the subject of their 
reconciliation. But as she had determined not to look 
at the diamonds in his presence, and as she was burning 
with the desire to see them, she listened without giving 
him her attention. In her preoccupation she allowed the 
cardinal to take her hand, which he kissed with an air of 
rapture. Then he took leave, thinking that he might be 
in the queen’s way, — a thought which overwhelmed him 
with delight. A mere friend is never in the way, and an 
indifferent person still less so. 

He left the queen’s presence full of enthusiasm, intoxi¬ 
cated with hope, and ready to prove to Madame de La 
Motte his unbounded gratitude for having brought the 
negotiation to so prosperous a conclusion. 

Jeanne awaited him in the carriage about a hundred 
paces outside the gate; she received his ardent protesta¬ 
tions of friendship. “Well,” she said, after this first 
explosion of his gratitude, “are you to be Richelieu or 
Mazarin 1 Did the Austrian lips give you any encourage¬ 
ment in ambition or love 1 Are you fairly launched into 
politics or intrigue 1 ” 

“ Do not laugh, dear Countess,” said the prince; “ I 
am mad with happiness.” 

“ Already ! ” 

“ Give me your help, and in three weeks I can be a 
minister.” 

“ Peste I in three weeks ; what a long time ! The first 
payment falls due in a fortnight.” 

“ Oh, all turns out happily. The queen has money and 
will pay ; I shall have had the merit of intention only. It 
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is too little, Countess! on my honor, it is too little ! God 
is my witness that I would willingly have paid the five 
hundred thousand francs as the price of this reconciliation.” 

“ Make yourself easy,” interrupted the countess, smiling, 
“ you will have that merit in addition to the others. Do 
you desire it much ? ” 

“ I confess that I should prefer it; if the queen were 
under obligation to me — ” 

“ Monseigneur, something tells me that you will have 
that satisfaction. Are you prepared for it 1 ” 

“ I have sold the last property I possess, and have mort¬ 
gaged my income and my livings for the next year.” 

“ You have the five hundred thousand francs, then ? ” 

“ I have them ; but after this payment, I shall not know 
what to do.” 

“This payment,” cried Jeanne, “will give us three 
months of tranquillity. Who knows what may happen 
in three months ” 

“ That is true; but the king has charged me to incur no 
more debts.” 

“ Two months in the ministry will make you square.” 

“ Oh, Countess — ” 

“ Do not be so fastidious. If you will not do it, your 
cousins will.” 

“ You are always right. Where are you going ? ” 

“ Back to the queen to see what an effect your presence 
has produced.” 

“Very well. I will return to Paris.” 

“ Why *? You should attend the card-party to-night. 
That would be good policy; do not abandon the field.” 

“ Unfortunately, it is necessary for me to attend a ren¬ 
dezvous, notice of which I received this morning before 
leaving home.” 

“ A rendezvous 3 ” 
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“ And of rather a serious nature, if I can judge by the 
contents of this note. See — ” 

“A man’s handwriting ! ” said the countess; and she 
read ; — 

Monseigneur, — A person wishes to communicate with 
you in regard to the recovery of an important sum of money. 
This person will wait on you this evening at Paris, to solicit the 
honor of an interview. 

“Anonymous, — some beggar.” 

“No, Countess; a man would not wantonly expose 
himself to being beaten by my servants for having tricked 
me. Besides, I imagine I have seen this handwriting 
before.” 

“ Go, then, Monseigneur; there is never any risk to run 
with people who promise you money. The worst that 
could happen would be that they never would pay you. 
Adieu, Monseigneur.” 

“ Countess, au revoir .” 

“ By the way, Monseigneur, I have two things to say 
to you.” 

“ What are they ? ” 

“If you should unexpectedly receive a large sum of 
money 'l ” 

“ Well, Countess ? ” 

“ Something you thought you had lost, — a discovered 
treasure — ” 

“ I understand you, you sly creature ; you mean to claim 
half.” 

“ Upon my word, Monseigneur — ” 

“You bring me good fortune, Countess ; why should 1 
not share with you 1 It is agreed ; and now for the other 
thing.” 

“ It is this : Do not allow }murself to encroach on those 
five hundred thousand francs.” 
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“ Oh, have no fear on that score.” 

They then separated. The cardinal returned to Paris 
surrounded by an atmosphere of celestial happiness. 
Within two hours the whole aspect of his life was 
changed. To him as a lover the queen had accorded 
more than he had dared to hope from her, and as a man 
of ambition he built great hopes on her apparent favor. 
The king, skilfully guided by his wife, would be to him 
the instrument of a prosperous career which thereafter 
nothing could check. 

Prince Louis found his mind teeming with grand ideas. 
He had more political genius than any of his rivals. He 
understood the question of reform. He would bring the 
clergy into harmony with the people, and form one of those 
solid majorities w r hich hold lasting power by their strength 
and their justice. To place at the head of this reform 
movement the queen, whom he adored, and whose unpop¬ 
ularity, always increasing, he would change to an unprece¬ 
dented popularity, — such was the prelate’s dream ; and 
a single tender word from Marie Antoinette might have 
made this dream a reality. 

Had that w r ord been spoken, the cardinal would have re¬ 
nounced his easy conquests ; the man of the world would 
have turned philosopher; the idler would have become an 
indefatigable w’orker. It is an easy task for great charac¬ 
ters to exchange the paleness of debauchery for the fatigues 
of study. Monsieur de Rohan would have gone far, urged 
by love and ambition. On reaching Paris he imagined 
himself already immersed in work. He burned a boxful 
of love-letters, called his intendant to give orders for re¬ 
forms in his expenditures, and had several pens got ready 
by a secretary, with which to write a paper on England’s 
policy, which he thoroughly understood. After an hour of 
work he began to recover his self-possession, when the 
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sound of a bell warned him that a visitor had arrived. An 
usher came to him. 

“ Who is there “?” asked the prelate. 

“The person whose letter Monseigneur received this 
morning.” 

“ The letter without signature 'l 99 

“ Yes, Monseigneur.” 

“ But that person has a name. Ask him what it 

is.” 

The usher went away, and a moment later returned. 
“ Monsieur le Comte de Cagliostro,” said he. 

The prince started. “ Let him come in,” he ordered. 

The count entered, and the doors were closed behind 
him. 

“ Good God! ” exclaimed the cardinal; “ whom do I 
see 1 ” 

“Is it not true, Mon seigneur,” said Cagliostro, with a 
smile, “ that I am not much changed 1 ” 

“Is it possible 2 ” murmured Monsieur de Rohan, 
“Joseph Balsamo alive! — he who was believed to have 
lost his life in that fire. Joseph Balsamo — * 

“Comte de Fenix, living,—yes, Monseigneur, and 
more alive than ever.” 

“ But, Monsieur, under what name, then, do you pre¬ 
sent yourself? Why have you not kept your old 
name ? ” 

“ Precisely, Monseigneur, because it is old, and it recalls, 
to myself in the first place, and to others also, too many 
remembrances that are either melancholy or annoying. 
For example, to speak of yourself, Monseigneur, — tell 
me, would you not have refused admission to Joseph 
Balsamo 1 ” 

“ I ! why, no, Monsieur, no,” and the cardinal, still 
stupefied, even neglected to offer a seat to Cagliostro. 
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“ Then,” replied the latter, “ your Eminence has a bet¬ 
ter memory and greater honesty than all other men taken 
together .’ 19 

“ Monsieur, you formerly rendered me such a service — ” 

“Is it not true, Monseigneur,” asked Balsamo, interrupt¬ 
ing, “ that I have not changed in respect to apparent age, 
and that I am a good illustration of the effects of my 
life-drops ? ” 

“ I confess it, Monsieur ; but you are above the plane of 
humanity, — you who dispense liberally gold and health 
to all.” 

“As to health, I have nothing to say, Monseigneur; but 
gold, — no, oh, no.” 

“ You make gold no longer 1 99 

“ No, Monseigneur.” 

“ And why not ? ” 

“ Because I have lost the last particle of an indispensa¬ 
ble ingredient, which my master, the sage Althotas, gave 
me after his departure from Egypt, — the only receipt 
of which I never had in my own possession.” 

“ He has kept it ? ” 

“ No, — that is to say, yes ; kept it and carried it with 
him to the tomb.” 

“He is dead?” 

“ I have lost him.” 

“ How is it that you did not prolong the life of that 
man, — the indispensable custodian of an indispensable re¬ 
ceipt, — you, who, as you say, have kept yourself alive and 
young through so many centuries ? ” 

“ Because, while I have power against disease and 
wounds, I can do nothing against accident, which destroys 
before my aid can be invoked.” 

“And it was an accident which ended the days of 
Althotas ? ” 
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“You should have known, since you were informed of 
my death.” 

“ That fire in the Rue Saint Claude, in which you 
disappeared 1 ” 

“ Killed Althotas, — or rather, the sage, weary of life, 
devoted himself to destruction.” 

“ That is strange.” 

“ No, it is natural. I have thought, myself, a hundred 
times, of ending my life.” 

“ Yes, but you have continued to live, nevertheless.” 

“Because I had chosen for myself the condition of 
youth, in which vigorous health, passion, and physical 
enjoyment can still procure me some entertainment; Al¬ 
thotas, on the contrary, had chosen the condition of old 
age.” 

“ Althotas should have done as you did.” 

“ No, he was a man of profound intelligence and supe¬ 
rior wisdom ; of all things in the world, he desired only 
knowledge. Youth, with its imperious passions and 
pleasures, would have turned him aside from his lofty con¬ 
templations. Monseigneur, to think deeply, one must be 
free from fever, wrapped in impenetrable quiet. An old 
man meditates better than a young man ; and so when 
sorrow takes hold of him there is no remedy. Althotas 
died a victim of his devotion to science. As for myself, I 
lead a worldly life; I waste my time, — I do absolutely 
nothing. I am a plant; I dare not call myself a flower. 
I do not live, I vegetate.” 

“ Oh ! ” said the cardinal to himself, “ with this man’s 
resurrection all my surprises come back to me.” Then, 
aloud, “ You recall to me, Monsieur, the time when the 
magic of your words, and the marvels that you performed, 
doubled all my faculties, and increased, in my estimation, 
the value of a human being. You recall to me the two 
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dreams of my youth. Do you know that it is ten years 
since I saw you ] ” 

“ I know it, and we have both fallen off since then, 
Monseigneur. I am no longer a sage; I am now only a 
man of learning. And as for you, you are no longer a 
handsome young man; you are now a handsome prince. 
Do you remember, Monseigneur, that day when in my 
cabinet I promised you the love of a woman whose blond 
hair had been submitted to my assistant for inspection ? ” 

The cardinal turned pale and then suddenly red. 
Terror and joy, in quick succession, arrested the pulsa¬ 
tions of his heart. “ I remember,” he said, “ but only 
confusedly.” 

“ Let us see,” said Cagliostro, smiling, “ whether I 
might still pass for a magician. Wait a moment, while I 
direct my search.” He seemed to reflect. “ That fair¬ 
haired child of your amorous dreams,” he resumed, after a 
silence, — “ where is she 'l what is she doing ? Ah ! par- 
bleu / I see her, — yes, and you yourself have seen her 
to-day; nay, you have just come from her presence.” 

The cardinal pressed an icy hand upon his palpitating 
heart. “ Monsieur,” he said, in a tone so low that 
Cagliostro could hardly hear the words, “for mercy’s 
sake — ” 

“ You would prefer that we should talk about something 
else ” said the magician, politely. “ Oh, I am at your 
orders, Monseigneur; dispose of me as you please,” and 
he stretched himself unceremoniously on a sofa, to which, 
during the whole of this interesting conversation the 
cardinal had not thought of inviting him. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. 

The cardinal observed his visitor with an almost stupefied 
air. 

“ Well,” said the latter, “ now that we have renewed 
our acquaintance, Monseigneur, let us converse, if you 
please.” 

“ Yes,” replied the prelate, gradually collecting himself, 
“ Yes, let us talk about the recovery of that debt which — 
which — ” 

“ About which I wrote you, you mean. Your Eminence 
is anxious to know — ” 

“ Oh ! it was a pretext, I imagine.” 

“ No, Monseigneur, not the least in the world ; it was 
a reality, and a most serious one, I assure you. This 
debt is well worth collecting, since it amounts to five 
hundred thousand francs; that is a considerable sum of 
money.” 

“ And a sum which you were kind enough to lend me,” 
cried the cardinal, turning pale. 

“Yes, Monseigneur, which I lent you,” said Balsamo; 
“ I like to see in so great a prince as you so good a 
memory.” 

The cardinal had received the blow ; he felt the cold 
perspiration streaming down his face. “ I had thought,” 
he said, trying to smile, “ that Joseph Balsamo, the super¬ 
natural man, had carried my debt to the tomb, as he had 
thrown my receipt for it into the fire.” 
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“ Monseigneur,” gravely replied the count, “ the life of 
Joseph Balsamo is indestructible, as is this sheet of paper 
which you thought destroyed. Death can avail nothing 
against the elixir of life; fire is powerless against asbestos.” 

“ I do not understand,” said the cardinal, stupefied. 

“ You will understand, Monseigneur, I am sure,” said 
Cagliostro. 

“ How so] ” 

“ When you recognize your signature,” and he offered 
a folded paper to the prince, who even before opening it, 
exclaimed, — 

“ My receipt! ” 

“Yes, Monseigneur, your receipt,” replied Cagliostro, 
with a slight smile, accompanied by a formal bow. 

“ But I saw you burn it, Monsieur.” 

“ I threw this paper in the fire, it is true,” said the 
count, “ but as I have told you, Monseigneur, by accident 
you had written on a piece of asbestos, instead of writing 
on ordinary paper, so that the receipt remained uninjured 
among the cinders.” 

“ Monsieur,” said the cardinal, haughtily, for he 
thought the presentation of this receipt a proof of dis¬ 
trust, — “ Monsieur, believe me, I should not have denied 
my debt even without this paper; therefore you were 
wrong to deceive me.” 

“ I deceive you, Monseigneur ! I did not for a moment 
think of it, I assure you.” 

The cardinal nodded his head. “ You made me think, 
Monsieur, that the debt was cancelled.” 

“ To leave you in calm enjoyment and happy possession 
of five hundred thousand francs,” replied Balsamo, with a 
slight shrug of the shoulders. 

“ But, in short, Monsieur,” continued the cardinal, “ why 
have you left such a sum for ten years unclaimed]” 
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“ I knew, Monseigneur, that it was safe. Exigencies, 
play, robbers, have successively diminished my wealth. 
But knowing that I had this sum in reserve, I have 
waited patiently until the last moment.” 

C{ And the last moment has arrived ] 99 

“ Alas ! yes, Monseigneur ! ” 

“ So that you can no longer wait patiently ? ” 

“ It is, indeed, impossible,” replied Cagliostro. 

“ You want it at once 1 ” 

“ If it please you to pay it,” 

The cardinal was at first silent through despair. Then 
he said, in a hoarse voice, “ Monsieur le Comte, we un¬ 
happy princes of the earth do not improvise fortunes as 
quickly as you enchanters, who can command the spirits 
of darkness and light.” 

“ Oh, Monseigneur, believe me, I should not have asked 
you for this money if I had not known beforehand that 
you had it.” 

“ I have five hundred thousand francs! ” cried the 
cardinal. 

“ Thirty thousand in gold, eleven thousand in silver, 
and the rest in notes, which are in this Boulo cabinet.” 

The cardinal turned white. “ Oh, Monsieur, you knew 
that 1 ” 

“Yes, Monseigneur; and I know that you have made 
great sacrifices to procure this sum. I have heard that 
you bought this money at twice its value.” 

“ Oh, that is very true.” 

“ But — ” 

“ But — ” cried the unhappy prince. 

“ But, Monseigneur,” continued Cagliostro, “ during 
these ten years, I have often been in want and embar¬ 
rassment; yet I have kept this paper back,—which 
represented half a million, — in order not to trouble 
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you. I think, therefore, that we are very nearly quits. 
Monseigneur.” 

“ Quits, Monsieur ! 99 cried the prince; “ oh, do not 
say that we are quits, since you so generously lent me a 
sum of such importance; quits ! oh, no, no! I shall 
forever be under obligations to you. Only, Monsieur le 
Comte, I ask why you, who could at any time during 
these ten years have demanded this money, have kept 
silence ? During these ten years there have been twenty 
times when I might have paid you with ease.” 

“ While to-day — ” 

“ Oh, to-day, — I will not conceal it from you,” cried 
the prince, — “ this restitution which you exact, for you 
do exact it, do you not ] 99 

“ Alas, Monseigneur ! ” 

“ Well, it embarrasses me beyond measure.” 

Cagliostro made a movement with his head and shoul¬ 
ders which signified, “ It cannot be helped, Monseigneur ; 
it is so, and cannot be otherwise ” 

“But you who know everything,” cried the prince, — 
“ you who read hearts, and see through the doors of cab¬ 
inets, — which is sometimes even worse, — doubtless know 
also the sacred and mysterious purpose for which this 
money was destined.” 

“ You are mistaken, Monseigneur,” said Cagliostro, in a 
freezing tone ; “ no, I do not even suspect it; and my own 
secrets have brought me so much sorrow, deception, and 
misery that I no longer seek to penetrate the secrets of 
others unless they are personally interesting to me. It 
concerned me to know whether you had this money, be¬ 
cause I wished to claim it; but once having ascertained 
that you had it, I did not trouble myself to think for what 
purpose it was destined. Besides, if at this moment 7 
knew the cause of your embarrassment, it might seem 
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so grave a matter as almost to force me to waive my claim, 
which really I cannot afford to do. Therefore I prefer to 
be ignorant.” 

“Oh, Monsieur,” cried the cardinal, whose pride and 
sensibility were aroused by these last words of Cagliostro, 
“ do not think that I wish to move you by an account of 
my personal embarrassments. You have your own inter¬ 
ests to consider; they are guaranteed by this note, which 
bears my signature, that is enough. You shall have your 
five hundred thousand francs.” 

Cagliostro bowed. 

“ I know very well,” continued the cardinal, over¬ 
whelmed with grief at the thought of losing so much 
money, so painfully acquired,— fc4 I know, Monsieur, that 
this paper is merely an acknowledgement of the debt, and 
fixes no term of payment.” 

“Your Eminence will pardon me,” replied the count; 
“ but I refer to the receipt itself, on which I see written, — 

“I acknowledge having received from Monsieur Joseph Bab 
samo the sum of five hundred thousand francs, which I will 
pay to him on demand. 

“ (Signed) Louis de Bohan.” 

The cardinal shuddered through his whole frame; he 
had forgotten not only the debt, but the terms in which it 
had been acknowledged. 

“ You see, Monseigneur,” continued Balsamo, “ that I do 
not ask the impossible. You cannot pay it; be it so. 
Only I regret that your Eminence appears to forget that 
this sum was given voluntarily by Joseph Balsamo, in an 
hour of great need, to Monsieur de Bohan, whom he did 
not know. That, it seems to me, was conduct worthy a 
great nobleman, which Monsieur de Rohan, so great a 
nobleman in every way, might have imitated by paying it 
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promptly on demand. But you have thought differently, 
so let us say no more about it; I withdraw my note. 
Adieu, Monseigneur,” and Cagliostro coolly folded the 
paper and was about to put it in his pocket. 

The cardinal stopped him. “ Monsieur le Comte,” he 
said, “a Bohan allows no one to give him lessons in gen¬ 
erosity. Besides, this would simply be a lesson in honesty. 
Give me that note, Monsieur, that I may pay it.” 

It was Cagliostro then who in his turn seemed to hes¬ 
itate. In fact, the pale face, dilated eyes, the trembling 
hand of the cardinal seemed to inspire him with a lively 
compassion. 

The cardinal, proud as he was, comprehended this good 
feeling of Cagliostro, and for a moment hoped that it 
would be followed by good results. But suddenly the 
count’s expression grew hard, a cloud came over his 
knitted brows, and he handed the note to the cardinal. 

Monsieur de Bohan, struck to the heart, lost not a 
moment; he went to the cabinet which Cagliostro had 
spoken of, and drew out a bundle of notes drawn on the 
treasury of streams and forests ; then he pointed with his 
finger to several bags of money, and opened a drawer 
which was full of gold. “ Monsieur le Comte,” he said, 
“ here are your five hundred thousand francs ; but I still 
owe you two hundred and fifty thousand francs, as inter¬ 
est, even supposing you to refuse compound interest, 
which would make the sum much larger. My intendant 
shall make up the account, and I will give you security for 
the payment of this amount, only asking that you will 
give me time.” 

i( Monseigneur,” replied Cagliostro, “I lent five hun¬ 
dred thousand francs to Monsieur de Rohan, who owes me 
five hundred thousand francs and nothing more. If I 
had wished to receive interest, I should have stipulated for 
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it in the receipt. As representative of Joseph Balsamo, 
or his heir, if you please, — for J oseph Balsamo is really 
dead, — I have no right to anything but the sum specified 
in the acknowledgment; you pay it, I receive it, and thank 
you, begging you to accept my respectful salutations. I 
will take the notes with me, Monseigneur; and as I have 
need of the whole amount this very day I will send for 
the gold and silver, which I beg you to have ready for 
me.” And after uttering these words, to which the car¬ 
dinal was not able to reply, Cagliostro put the bundle of 
notes in his pocket, bowed respectfully to the prince, in 
whose hands he left the receipt, and withdrew. 

“ The misfortune affects me alone,” sighed Monsieur de 
Bohan, after the departure of Cagliostro, “ since the queen 
has the money to pay, and no Joseph Balsamo can come 
and call upon her for an old debt of five hundred thousand 
francs.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

FAMILY ACCOUNTS. 

It was the day before that appointed by the queen for the 
first payment to Boehmer and Bossange. Monsieur de 
Calonne had not yet fulfilled his promise. His accounts 
had not been signed by the king. The minister had had 
many things to occupy his time, and had somewhat for¬ 
gotten the queen. She, on her side, thought it derogatory 
to her dignity to refresh the memory of the controller of 
finance. Having received his promise she waited. She, 
however, began to grow anxious, and to make inquiries; 
she was trying to devise some plan for speaking to Mon¬ 
sieur de Calonne, without compromising her queenly dig¬ 
nity, when she received a note from the minister. “ This 
evening,” he wrote, “ the business with which your Maj¬ 
esty has done me the honor to charge me will be settled 
by the Council; and the money will be delivered to the 
queen to-morrow morning.” 

Marie Antoinette recovered all her gayety, and thought 
no more of the morrow. She was even seen, during her 
walks, to seek the most retired spots, as if wishing to 
withdraw her thoughts from every material and mundane 
subject. She was still walking with Madame de Lamballe 
and the Comte d’Artois, who had joined her, when the 
king withdrew to the Council after dinner. 

The king was in an irritable humor. The news from 
Russia was bad. A vessel had been lost in the Gulf of 
Lyons. Certain provinces had refused to pay taxes. A fine 
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map of the world, polished and varnished by the king 
himself, had cracked by reason of the excessive heat; and 
Europe had split into two parts, at the junction of thirty 
degrees of latitude with fifty-five of longitude. His Maj¬ 
esty was out of humor with everybody, even Monsieur de 
Calonne. 

In vain the latter produced his fine, scented portfolio, 
in his most pleasant manner. The king began, silent and 
morose, to draw on a piece of white paper irregular figures, 
which signified “ Tempest,” just as the figures of men and 
horses signified “ Fine weather.” 

For it was the fancy of the king to make drawings 
during the meetings of the Council. Louis XVI. did not 
like to look people in the face, for he was timid. A pen 
in his hand gave him assurance and support. While he 
was thus occupied the orator might unfold his arguments; 
the king, casting a furtive glance, would catch now and 
then a little of the fire of the speaker’s looks, —just 
enough to prevent his forgetting the man while consider¬ 
ing the idea. 

If he spoke himself, — and he could speak well, — his 
drawing took from his discourse every appearance of pre¬ 
tension, for there were no gestures to be made. He could 
be deliberate in what he said, or animated, as he pleased ; 
the lines upon the paper took the place of oratorical 
flourishes. 

On this occasion, then, the king took up a pen, accord¬ 
ing to his custom, and the ministers began the reading of 
their outlines, or of diplomatic notes. The king did not 
breathe a word ; he allowed the foreign correspondence to 
be gone through with as if he did not understand a word 
about such matters. 

But at last the details of the monthly accounts were 
reached; then the king raised his head, Monsieur de 
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Calonne had just unfolded his plan relative to the loan 
projected for the following year. The king began to draw 
furiously. “ Always borrowing money,” he said, “ without 
knowing how it is to be paid ! That is a problem for you, 
Monsieur de Calonne.” 

“ Sire, a loan is only turning a stream from one direc¬ 
tion to cause it to flow more abundantly in another. In 
deepening the channel you only increase the supply : 
therefore let us not think of paying, but only of obtain¬ 
ing present funds, for the problem of which your Majesty 
speaks is not, ‘ How can we pay! 5 but, ‘ Can we find 
creditors 1' ” 

The king made his crossed lines in the very darkest 
shade, but he did not say a word ; his lines spoke for 
themselves. 

Monsieur de Calonne having explained his plan, which 
was approved by his colleagues, the king took the pro¬ 
posal and signed it, sighing meanwhile. 

“ Now that we have money,” said Monsieur de Calonne, 
“let us spend it.” 

The king looked at his minister with a wry face, and 
his crossed lines became one enormous blot. 

Monsieur de Calonne presented him a statement con¬ 
sisting of a list of pensions, gifts, and payments to be 
made. The statement was not long, and was very clear; 
the king looked over the pages, and ran over the sum 
total. 

“ One million one hundred thousand francs for so little ! 
How can this be 1 ” and he let his pen rest. 

“ Head, Sire, read, and be pleased to remark that of the 
eleven hundred thousand francs, one single item consists 
of five hundred thousands francs.” 

“ What item, Monsieur 1 ” 

“'An advance made to her Majesty the queen, Sire.” 
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“ To the queen!” cried Louis XYI. “Five hundred 
thousand francs to the queen 1 Eh, Monsieur, that is not 
possible! ” 

“ Pardon, Sire ! but the figures are correct.” 

“ Five hundred thousand francs to the queen ! ” repeated 
the king. “ There must be some error. Last week — 
no, a fortnight ago — I paid the queen her quarterly 
allowance.” 

“Sire, if the queen has need of money, — and it is 
well known what use she makes of it, — it is not 
extraordinary — ” 

“ No, no ! ” cried the king, who wished his frugality to 
be publicly known, and felt the need of conciliating the 
people, so that they would applaud the queen when she 
went to the Opera. “ The queen does not wish for this 
money, Monsieur de Calonne. The queen told me that a 
ship of the line was better than jewels. The queen thinks 
that if France is obliged to borrow money to feed its poor, 
we who are rich should lend to France. Therefore if the 
queen needs this money, her merit will be all the greater 
if she waits for it; and 1 guarantee that she will wait.” 

The ministers applauded this patriotic outburst of the 
king, whom the divine Horace would not have called 
uxorius at that moment. Monsieur de Calonne alone, 
who knew the queen’s embarrassment, insisted on the 
allowance being granted. 

“ Truly,” said the king, “ you are more interested for 
us than we are for ourselves. Compose yourself, Monsieur 
de Calonne.” 

“The queen, Sire, will accuse me of having shown very 
little zeal in her service.” 

“ I will plead your cause with her.” 

“ The queen never asks for money but when compelled 
by necessity.” 
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“ If the queen has needs, they are less imperious, I hope, 
than those of the poor; and she will be the first to 
acknowledge it.” 

“ Sire — ” 

“ The matter is settled,” said the king, resolutely, and 
he began to draw the crossed lines. 

“ You cancel this credit, Sire h ” said Monsieur de 
Calonne, in consternation. 

“ I cancel it,” replied Louis XVI., majestically, “ and I 
fancy I hear the queen, in her generosity, thanking me for 
having so well understood her heart.” 

Monsieur de Calonne hit his lips. Louis, content with 
this personal sacrifice, accepted all the other items with 
blind confidence ; and he drew a beautiful zebra, sur¬ 
rounded by zeros, saying, u I have this evening gained five 
hundred thousand francs, — a pretty good day’s work for 
a king, Calonne. You must carry this good news to the 
queen; you will see, you will see.” 

“ Ah, my God, Sire ! ” murmured the minister, “ I 
should he grieved to deprive you of the pleasure of such 
an avowal. Every one according to his deserts.” 

u So he it,” replied the king. " Let us break up. TVe 
have accomplished work enough when that which has been 
done is good. Ah, here comes the queen; let us go to 
meet her, Calonne.” 

“ Sire, I beg your Majesty’s pardon, hut I have my sig¬ 
natures to attend to,” and he slipped off as quickly as 
possible through the corridor. 

The king went courageously, and beaming with delight, 
to meet Marie Antoinette, who was singing in the vesti¬ 
bule, leaning on the arm of the Comte d’Artois. 

“ Madame,” he said, (< you have had a pleasant walk, I 
hope.” 

“ Yes, Sire; and have you had a successful meeting 3 ” 
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“ You may judge of that; I have gained for you five 
hundred thousand francs.” 

“ Calonne has kept his word,” thought the queen. 

“ Only imagine, Calonne had put you down in his state¬ 
ment for half a million.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Marie Antoinette, smiling. 

“And I — I struck it out. Five hundred thousand 
francs gained by the stroke of a pen ! ” 

“ How, struck out V 9 said the queen, growing pale. 

“ Completely. What I have done will be of great ad¬ 
vantage to you. Good-evening, Madame, good-evening.” 

“ Sire ! Sire ! 99 

“ I am very hungry; I am going in. Do you not think 
my supper has been well earned h 99 

“ But, Sire, listen.” 

But Louis XYI. skipped off, delighted with his joke, 
leaving the queen astounded, mute, and dismayed. 

“Brother, find Monsieur de Calonne for me,” she said 
finally, to the Comte d* Artois ; “ there is some trick under 
all this.” Just then the following note was brought to the 
queen,— 

“ Your Majesty will have learned that the king refused your 
grant. It is incomprehensible, Madame, and I retired from the 
Council sick and full of grief.” 

“Bead,” she said, passing the note to the Comte 
d’Artois. 

“ And there are those who say that we squander the 
revenue, sister ! ” cried the prince. “ It is a proceeding — ” 

“ Quite husband-like,” murmured the queen. 

“ I offer you my condolences, dear sister, and it is a les¬ 
son for me; I was going to ask for money to-morrow.” 

“ Let Madame de La Motte be immediately sent 
for,” said the queen to Madame de Misery, after long 
meditation. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

QUEEN AND WOMAN. 

The courier who had been sent to Paris in search of 
Madame de La Motte, found the countess, or rather did not 
find her, at the house of the Cardinal de Rohan. 

Jeanne had gone thither to pay a visit to his Eminence. 
She had dined there, had taken supper there, and was con¬ 
versing with him about that disastrous restitution, when 
the courier came to inquire if the countess were there. 
The well-trained guard replied that his Eminence had gone 
out, and that Madame de La Motte was not there, but 
that nothing was easier than to give her the message from 
the queen, since she would probably come to the hotel in 
the evening. 

“She must repair to Versailles as soon as possible,” said 
the courier, and he departed, having left the same mes¬ 
sage in all the supposed domiciles of the wandering 
countess. 

Rut the messenger had hardly gone before the porter, 
executing his commission without going far, sent his wife 
to Madame de La Motte with the message as she sat at sup¬ 
per with the cardinal, philosophizing upon the instability 
of large sums of money. 

The countess knew that she must depart immediately. 
The cardinal himself placed her in a light carriage without 
armorial bearings, and the countess was driven with such 
rapidity that in less than an hour she had arrived at the 
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palace. She was introduced without delay into the queen’s 
bedchamber. The only attendant in the apartment was 
Madame de Misery, who was reading in the small bou¬ 
doir, the queen’s toilet for the night having been 
completed. 

Marie Antoinette was embroidering, or pretending to 
embroider, listening eagerly for every noise from without, 
when Jeanne hurried into the room. 

“ Ah ! ” cried the queen, “ you have come. So much 
the better. I have new T s, Countess.” 

“ Good news, Madame.” 

“ You shall judge of that. The king has refused the five 
hundred thousand francs.” 

“ To Monsieur de Calonne ? ” 

“ To everybody. The king will not give me any more 
money. Such things happen only to me.” 

“ My God ! ” murmured the countess. 

“ Incredible, is it not, Countess *1 To refuse, to cancel 
the order already drawn up! But it is useless to talk 
about it. You must return quickly to Paris.” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“ And tell the cardinal that since he is so kind, I will 
accept the five hundred thousand francs until I receive my 
next quarterly allowance. It is selfish on my part, I know, 
Countess, but it is necessary.” 

“ Madame,” murmured Jeanne, “ we are lost! Monsieur 
le Cardinal has no more money.” 

The queen started, as if she had just been wounded or 
insulted. “ No more money ? ” she stammered. 

“Madame, an unexpected claim has been made upon 
Monsieur de Rohan. It was a debt of honor, and he has 
paid it.” 

“ Five hundred thousand francs ? ” 

“ Yes, Madame.” 
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44 But —” 

66 The last money he had; he has no further resources.” 

The queen was .silent, as if stunned by this misfortune. 
“Am I really awake 1 ” she said. “ It is only to me that 
such things happen. How do you know this, Countess, — 
that Monsieur de Rohan has no more money 1 93 

“He told me of this disaster not an hour and a half 
ago, Madame. This disaster is the more irreparable, since 
the five hundred thousand francs were what they call 4 the 
bottom of the drawer.’ ” 

The queen leaned her head on her hands. 

44 Something must be done,” she said. 

4 AYhat is the queen going to do?” thought Jeanne. 

44 You see, Countess, it is a terrible lesson, which will 
punish me for having committed, without the knowledge 
of the king, an action of slight importance, of unworthy 
ambition, or pitiful vanity. I had no need of this neck¬ 
lace, now acknowledge it.” 

44 True, Madame; but if a queen should consult only 
her needs and her tastes — ” 

“ I wish above all to consult my peace of mind, the 
happiness of my family. It required nothing less than 
this first check to prove to me to how much annoyance I 
was about to expose myself, how fruitful in disgrace the 
road I had chosen. I renounce it. Let us always proceed 
frankly and straightforwardly.” 

44 Madame I ” 

44 And as a beginning, let us sacrifice our vanity on the 
altar of duty, as Monsieur Dorat would say.” Then, with 
a sigh, 4 ‘ Ah, and yet that necklace was very beautiful! ” 
she murmured. 

44 It is so still, Madame; and it is as good as money 
too, ihis necklace.” 

44 From this time forth it is for me but a collection of 
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stones, — stones which, after one has played with them 
as children play with marbles, are thrown aside and 
forgotten.” 

“ What does the queen mean h ” 

“ The queen means, dear Countess, that you will take 
the necklace brought by Monsieur de Rohan, and carry it 
back to the jewellers, Boehmer and Bossange.” 

“ To return it ] ” 

" Precisely.” 

“ But, Madame, your Majesty has given two hundred 
and fifty thousand francs as earnest money.” 

“ And that will be a gain of two hundred and fifty 
thousand francs; my accounts will then agree with those 
of the king.” 

“Madame, Madame,” cried the countess, “to lose thus 
a quarter of a million ! For it may happen that the jew¬ 
ellers will make some difficulty about returning funds of 
which they may have disposed.” 

“ I expect it, and* intend giving up the earnest money 
on condition that the bargain shall be broken. Now that 
I see my way out of the affair I feel easier. This neck¬ 
lace brought with it cares, griefs, fears, suspicions. These 
diamonds would never have had fire enough to dry all the 
tears which I feel hanging like clouds over me. Countess, 
bring me that casket immediately. The jewellers make a 
good thing of it. Two hundred and fifty thousand francs 
bonus is a handsome profit; they would make no greater 
profit by selling it to me, and besides they have the neck¬ 
lace. I think they will not complain, and that no one 
will know anything about it. The cardinal aimed only 
to give me pleasure. You will tell him that it is my 
pleasure not to have this necklace; and if he is a man of 
sense, he will understand me; if he is a good priest, he 
will encourage and strengthen me in my sacrifice.” The 
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queen held out to Jeanne the closed casket; the latter 
gently thrust it hack. “ Madame/’ said she, “ why not 
try to obtain more time h ” 

“ Ask for time ? — no ! ” 

“ I said ‘ obtain,’ Madame.” 

“ To ask is to humiliate one’s self, Countess; to obtain 
is to be humiliated. I can understand how one may 
humiliate himself in behalf of a person he loves, or to 
benefit a living creature, were it only a dog; but not for 
the sake of gaining the right to keep these stones, which 
scorch like burning coals, — no advice could ever persuade 
me to do that, never! Take away the casket, my dear, 
take it.” 

“ But consider, Madame, the noise these jewellers may 
make, -— through politeness, at least, and sympathy with 
you. Your rejection of the diamonds will compromise 
you as much as your acceptance of them might have done. 
Every one will know that you have had them in your 
possession.” 

“ A T o one will know about it. I no longer owe any¬ 
thing to these jewellers; I will not receive them again. 
For my two hundred and fifty thousand francs they can 
at least be silent. And my enemies, instead of being able 
to say that I spend a million and a half for diamonds, can 
say only that I lose money in speculation, which is less 
disagreeable. Take them away, Countess, and cordially 
thank Monsieur de Rohan for his kindness and his good 
intentions.” With a peremptory movement she placed 
the casket in Jeanne’s hands, who took possession of them 
with a peculiar emotion. 

“ You have no time to lose,” continued the queen. 

“ The less anxiety the jewellers have to suffer, the more 
assured we shall be of their silence. Go at once ; and let 
no one see the casket. Go home first; for an immediate 
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resort to the jewellers might arouse the suspicions of the 
police, who are much interested in what I do. Then, 
when you have thus eluded the spies, go to the jewellers, 
and afterward bring me their receipt.” 

“Yes, Madame; this shall be done, since you so 
determine.” 

Jeanne put the casket under her cloak, taking care that 
its shape should not be perceptible, and entered her car¬ 
riage with all the zeal which her august accomplice in this 
act might have desired. In the first place, obeying orders, 
she went home; she then sent back the carriage to Mon¬ 
sieur de Rohan, so that the coachman should know noth¬ 
ing of her secret. She changed her costume for one less 
elegant and more appropriate for her nocturnal expedition. 
Her maid, while rapidly dressing her, noticed that she was 
thoughtful and preoccupied during that operation, to which 
usually she gave close attention. 

In fact, Jeanne was not thinking of her toilet; her mind 
was fixed on a new and strange idea suggested by the 
occasion. She asked herself whether the cardinal would 
not make a grave mistake in allowing the queen to return 
the necklace, and whether that error would not imperil 
th6 career of which he dreamed, and which, as sharer 
in the queen’s secrets, he might hope to enjoy. To act on 
the orders of Marie Antoinette without consulting him 
would be to fail in the most obvious duties of their part¬ 
nership. Though he was at the end of his resources, might 
not the cardinal prefer to sell himself rather than see the 
queen deprived of an object she had so much desired ? 

“ I cannot do otherwise,” Jeanne said to herself, u than 
consult the cardinal. Fourteen hundred thousand francs ! ” 
she added; “he cannot obtain fourteen hundred thou¬ 
sand francs.” Then turning suddenly to her maid, “ Go, 
Rose,” she said. 
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The maid went out, and Madame de La Motte resumed 
her meditations. “ What a sum ! what a fortune ! what 
a brilliant life ! How well is all the happiness and splen¬ 
dor to be procured by so much money represented by the 
little serpent of jewels which glitters in this casket.” 

Jeanne opened the jewel-case and scorched her eyes by 
contact with those streaming flames. She took up the 
necklace, wound it round her fingers, and clasped it in her 
little hands, saying: “ I can thus grasp fourteen hundred 
thousand francs; for this necklace is worth fourteen hun¬ 
dred thousand francs, and the jewellers would pay that 
price for it even now. Strange destiny, which suffers the 
little Jeanne de Yalois, an obscure mendicant, to touch the 
hand of a queen (the first queen in the world ), and to 
hold in her hands, for a little while at least, fourteen 
hundred thousand francs, — a sum of money which is 
never allowed to travel alone, but goes attended by an 
armed escort, or assured by guarantees not less than those 
of a cardinal and a queen. All this within my ten fin¬ 
gers ! How heavy it is, and yet how light! In order to 
transport the equivalent of this necklace in gold — that 
precious metal — I should need two horses. To carry it 
in notes — and are notes always paid? Is there not a 
signature to write, and an account to keep ? And then a 
note is only paper; it may be destroyed by fire, air, or 
water. A bank-note is not current in all countries ; and 
it betrays its origin, it reveals the name of its maker and 
of its bearer. A bank-note, after a certain lapse of time, 
loses a part of, or all, its value. Diamonds, on the con¬ 
trary, are of a hard material which can resist everything, 
and which every one recognizes, appreciates, admires, and 
is ready to buy, whether in London, Berlin, Madrid, or 
even in Brazil. Every one knows the value of diamonds, 
especially of diamonds like these. How beautiful they 
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are ! — wonderful, either together or taken singly ! Each 
one by itself is probably worth more, in proportion, than 
all together are worth. But of what am I thinking 'l ” 
she said, suddenly. “ Come, quick! I must make up 
my mind either to go to the cardinal or to carry the neck¬ 
lace to the jewellers as the queen directed.” 

Jeanne rose, still holding the shining diamonds in her 
hands. “ They will be returned to that cold jeweller,” 
she said to herself, “who will weigh them, and polish 
them with a brush ; and they might have shone on the 
bosom of Marie Antoinette. Boehmer will cry out at first, 
but will be quieted by the reflection that he has both the 
profit of the sale and the merchandise itself. Ah, I forgot, 
— in what form should that receipt be written ? It is an 
important question; yes, the making of that receipt re¬ 
quires diplomacy. It must be conceived in such terms as 
not to compromise Boehmer, or the queen, or the cardinal, 
or myself. I can never write it alone; I must have ad¬ 
vice. The cardinal— Oh, no; if the cardinal loved 
me more, or if he were richer and could give me the 
diamonds — 99 

She sat down on the sofa, turning the diamonds in her 
hand ; her head was hot, and her mind full of confused 
thoughts which at times frightened her, and which she 
repelled with feverish energy. Suddenly her eye became 
more tranquil, more fixed on the image of a single persis¬ 
tent idea. She was not conscious of the flight of the 
moments; she was not aware that she was forming a con¬ 
clusion that could not afterward be changed. Like swim¬ 
mers who have placed their feet on a quicksand, every 
movement she made to extricate herself only buried her 
the more deeply. An hour passed while she thus aban¬ 
doned herself to the silent, absorbing contemplation of a 
mysterious purpose. She then rose slowly, pale as an in- 
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spired priestess, and rang for her maid. It was two 
o'clock in the morning. “ Find me a carriage, or a 
wheeled chair if no carriage can be had,” said she. 

The servant found a carriage in the old Rue du Temple. 
Madame de La Motte entered it alone. Ten minutes 
later the carriage stopped at the door of the journalist 
Reteau de Villette. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE RECEIPT AND THE ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

The result of that nocturnal visit to Reteau de Villette 
appeared on the next day. At seven o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing Madame de La Motte sent the queen a letter contain¬ 
ing the jeweller’s receipt in the following words : — 

We the undersigned acknowledge the receipt of a diamond 
necklace which had been sold to the queen for sixteen hundred 
thousand francs, the diamonds failing to suit her Majesty, who 
has recompensed us for our trouble and outlay by leaving in 
our hands the sum of two hundred and fifty thousand francs, 
previously paid. 

BOEHMER AND BOSSANGE. 

The queen, at length easy in mind concerning an affair 
which had given her so much trouble, put the receipt in a 
drawer, and dismissed the subject from her thoughts. 

But, in singular incongruity with this receipt, the jew¬ 
ellers were visited two days later by Cardinal de Rohan, 
who was still anxious concerning the first payment agreed 
upon between the jewellers and the queen. He found 
Boehmer at home. Had there been any failure of pay¬ 
ment, any delay or refusal, the camp of the jewellers 
should show signs of alarm. On the contrary everything 
indicated quiet and security; and Boehmer received his 
illustrious patron with effusive demonstrations of pleasure. 

“ Well,” said the cardinal, “ to-day is the day ap¬ 
pointed for the first payment; the queen has paid you, 
then % ” 
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“Xo, Monseigneur: the queen has not been able to 
give us any money. You know that Monsieur de Ca- 
lonne was refused by the king. Every one is talking of it.” 

“ Yes, every one is talking of it, Boehmer; and it is 
that refusal which brings me here to-day.” 

“But,” continued the jeweller, “her Majesty is very 
kind; she has guaranteed the debt, and we have no more 
to ask.” 

“ Ah, so much the better! ” cried the cardinal ; 
“guaranteed the debt, you say? Very good; but in 
what manner ? ” 

“ In the most simple and delicate manner,” replied the 
jeweller, — “a manner altogether royal.” 

“ Through the mediation of that bright countess, 
perhaps ? ” 

“ No, Monseigneur, no. Madame de La Motte does 
not appear in the matter; and this has seemed to us very 
flattering.” 

“The countess does not appear? You may believe, 
however, that she has had to do with the affair, Monsieur 
Boehmer. Every wise suggestion must have come from 
her, — I do not intend disparagement of her Majesty, you 
understand.” 

“ Monseigneur can judge whether her Majesty has been 
considerate toward us. When the rumor reached us that 
the king had rejected the order for five hundred thousand 
francs we wrote to Madame de La Motte.” 

“ When was that ? ” 

“ Yesterday, Monseigneur.” 

“ What did she reply ? ” 

“ Your Eminence knows nothing about it ? ” asked 
Boehmer, with a slight degree of respectful familiarity. 

“ Xo ; it is three days since I had the honor of seeing 
the countess.” 
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“Well, Monseigneur, Madame de La Motte responded 
with a single word, — 6 Wait! 9 ” 

“ In writing'] ” 

“No, Monseigneur, orally. In our letter we begged 
Madame de La Motte to ask you for an audience, and to 
warn the queen that the payment was nearly due.” 

“ The word ‘ wait 7 was very natural.” 

“We therefore waited, Monseigneur; and last evening 
we received by a mysterious courier a letter from the 
queen.” 

“ A letter — to you, Boehmer ? ” 

“ Or rather an acknowledgment in the proper form, 
Monseigneur.” 

“ Let me see it,” said the cardinal. 

“ Oh, I would show it to you if we had not sworn to let 
no one see it.” 

“ And why ? ” 

“ Because this reserve is imposed on us by the queen 
herself, Monseigneur.” 

“ Ah, that is another matter ! You are very fortunate, 
you jewellers, to have letters from the queen.” 

“ For thirteen hundred and fifty thousand francs, 
Monseigneur,” said the jeweller, with a grin, “ one may 
have — ” 

“ Ten millions, a hundred millions, would not pay for 
some things, Monsieur,” replied the prelate, in a severe 
tone. “ In short, then, you have a good guarantee % ” 

“ The best possible, Monseigneur.” 

“ The queen acknowledges the debt ” 

“ In due form.” 

“ And engages to pay — ” 

“ In three months five hundred thousand francs ; and 
the balance in six.” 

“ And — the interest 1 99 
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“ Oh, Monseigneur, a single word from her Majesty 
makes that secure. ‘ Let us settle this matter,’ her Maj¬ 
esty graciously adds, ‘ between ourselves.’ Your Excel¬ 
lency will understand the meaning of that request. ‘ You 
will have no reason for regret/ This is over her signa¬ 
ture. Therefore, you see, Monseigneur, that from this 
moment the transaction is, to my partner and myself, an 
affair of honor.” 

“ Then I am entirely out of your debt, Monsieur Boeh- 
iner,” said the cardinal, much pleased. “ May we soon 
have business together again.” 

“ Whenever your Eminence may deign to honor us with 
your confidence.” 

“But you must notice still in this affair the hand of 
that amiable countess'?” 

“We are very grateful to Madame de La Motte, Mon¬ 
seigneur ; and it has been agreed between my partner and 
myself that we will acknowledge her kindness when the 
full payment for the necklace shall have put us in posses¬ 
sion of ready money.” 

“ Hush, hush ! ” said the cardinal; “ you misunder¬ 
stand me.” He returned to his carriage attended by 
manifestations of respect from all in the house. 

W r e may now lift the mask. The statue is unveiled to 
all eyes. All our readers understood what plot Jeanne 
de La Motte was meditating against her benefactress, on 
seeing her borrow the pen of Reteau de Villette. There 
was no longer any anxiety in the minds of the jewellers; 
no more scruples troubled the queen; no uncertainty re¬ 
mained to the cardinal. Three months remained for the 
perpetration of the theft and the crime ; in those three 
months the ill-omened fruitage would be so far matured 
that it might be plucked by the felonious hand. 

Jeanne paid a visit to the cardinal, who asked her how 
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the queen had contrived to allay so completely the jew¬ 
ellers’ eagerness for their money. She replied that the 
queen had treated with the jewellers confidentially, and 
had enjoined them to secrecy; that if the queen had paid 
ready money she would even then have had to exercise 
too much concealment. But still more was necessary to 
her since she had bought on credit. 

The cardinal assented to this view of the matter, and 
asked whether the queen was mindful of his good inten¬ 
tions. Thereupon Jeanne drew such a picture of the 
queen’s gratitude that Monsieur de Bohan was enthusi¬ 
astic, — much more as a man of gallantry than as a sub¬ 
ject, more exalted in his pride than in his devotion. 

Jeanne, having brought the conversation to a satisfac¬ 
tory conclusion, returned home, and proceeded to execute 
the plan she had formed. She had resolved to negotiate 
with some dealer in precious stones the sale of diamonds 
to the amount of three hundred thousand francs, and then 
go to England or to Bussia, where she could live sumptu¬ 
ously on that sum for five or six years; and at the end of 
that time she could with less danger begin to sell one by 
one the remainder of the diamonds. But the event was 
not in accordance with her wishes. On her first exhibi¬ 
tion of diamonds to two experts she was alarmed by their 
surprise and reserve. One of them offered her a contemp¬ 
tible price; and the other went into ecstasies over the 
stones, saying he had never seen any equal to them except 
on Boehm er’s necklace. 

Jeanne halted. Had she gone a step farther she would 
have betrayed herself. She understood that imprudence 
in such a matter meant ruin, and that ruin meant the pil¬ 
lory and perpetual imprisonment. She put the diamonds 
under lock and key, in the most secret of her hiding- 
places, and resolved to provide herself with weapons of 
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defence so strong, and offensive arms so sharp, that in case 
of war they who should come to the encounter would be 
vanquished in advance. 

To have to steer between the curiosity of the cardinal, 
who would want to know everything, and the indiscretion 
of the queen, who would be always ready to boast of hav¬ 
ing refused the necklace, was to be exposed to a terrible 
danger. A word exchanged between the queen and the 
cardinal, and all would be discovered. Jeanne comforted 
herself with the reflection that the cardinal, being in love 
with the queen, wore a bandage over his eyes, like all other 
lovers, and consequently would readily fall into any snare 
which cunning might lay for him, addressed to his love. 
But this snare must be contrived by a skilful hand, and in 
such a manner as to entrap both the interested parties. 
It must be so contrived that in case the queen should dis¬ 
cover the theft she would not dare to complain, and that 
if the cardinal made the discovery he would see that a sin¬ 
gle word would destroy him. She had to play a master¬ 
stroke against two adversaries who would have all the 
spectators in their favor. 

Jeanne did not draw back. Hers was one of those 
intrepid natures which push evil to heroism, and good to 
evil. From this time her mind was occupied by a single 
thought, — how to prevent an interview between th r 
queen and the cardinal. So long as she, Jeanne, was 
between them all was safe; but if in her absence they 
should exchange a word, Jeanne’s fortune would tumble 
into ruin. 

“ They must never meet,” she said, — “ never ! But 
the cardinal will wish to see the queen; he will endeavor 
to do so. Let us not wait for him to make the attempt; 
let us inspire him with the idea. Let him wish to see 
her ; let him demand to see her, — but in such a way 
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that he will be compromised. Yes, but if he only is 
compromised 1 ” This thought threw her into a painful 
perplexity. “ He alone being compromised, the queen has 
her remedy. The queen speaks loud; she knows so well 
how to tear the mask from the face of an impostor. 

“ What is to be done ? That the queen may not he 
able to accuse, it is necessary that she shall he unable 
to speak; to close that noble and courageous mouth, 
its springs must be compressed by the initiative of an 
accusation. For that man dare not, before a tribunal, 
accuse his valet of theft, who could be convicted by his 
valet of a crime as dishonorable. Let Monsieur de Rohan 
be compromised in relation to the queen, and it is almost 
certain that the queen will be compromised too. But 
those two persons interested to discover the secret must 
not come together by chance.” 

Jeanne recoiled at first in view of the immensity of the 
rock suspended over her head. Could she live thus, 
agitated, terrified, always dreading its fall 1 How, then, 
could she escape from the danger 1 By flight; by exile ; 
by carrying to a foreign land the diamonds of the queen’s 
necklace 'l Flight would be easy enough. In ten hours, 
in a good carriage, she would be secure. But what scan¬ 
dal ! what disgrace ! She would be no longer a woman of 
rank, but a thief; in safety, but proscribed, — a fugitive 
whom justice cannot reach, but whom justice can point 
out; whom the executioner’s red-hot iron cannot brand, 
but whom public opinion breaks in pieces and devours. 
No, she will not flee. She will be bold and remain. 
This resolution was confirmed in her mind when she had 
imagined the possibility of creating between the queen 
and the cardinal a bond of fear against the day when 
either of them should discover that a theft had been 
committed. 
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Jeanne had calculated how much money she would be 
likely to gain in two years from the queen’s favor and 
the cardinal’s love. She had estimated the revenue from 
these two sources at five or six hundred thousand francs; 
after which weariness, disgrace, abandonment, would come 
to off-set the favor, the confidence, and the influence she 
had possessed. “ By my plan,” she said to herself, “I 
shall gain seven or eight hundred thousand francs.” 

One may see how Jeanne, notwithstanding her pro¬ 
found intelligence, entered upon the tortuous road which 
would terminate in disgrace for her, in despair for the 
others. 

“ I will remain in Paris,” the countess resumed. “ I 
will witness calmly all the play of the two actors, and 
will permit them to play only in roles favorable to my 
interests. I can then select the most favorable opportu¬ 
nity for flight, whether it be some commission on the part 
of the queen, or her actual displeasure, which I may make 
a pretext for my departure. But the cardinal must hold 
no communication with Marie Antoinette. And here lies 
the great difficulty, for Monsieur de Bohan is in love, he 
is a prince, he has the privilege of visiting her Majesty 
several times a year; and the queen, coquettish, eager for 
homage, and grateful toward the cardinal, will not avoid 
him if he tries to see her. As to the way in which these 
august personages may be kept apart, events will furnish 
it; it is for me to aid events. 

“ Nothing could be so much to the purpose as to arouse 
in the queen that pride which is the crown of chastity. 
There can be no doubt that her fine and sensitive spirit 
would resent an advance a little too eager on the part 
of the cardinal. Natures like hers are fond of homage, 
but they suspect and repel attacks. Yes, the method is 
infallible. If Monsieur de Bohan can be persuaded to 
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declare himself freely, he will awaken in the mind of the 
queen a feeling of disgust, of antipathy, which will sepa¬ 
rate finally, not the prince from the princess, but the man 
from the woman, the male from the female. In that way 
arms will be furnished against the cardinal, which in the 
great day of battle will paralyze all his activities. 

“So far, good. But now, again, in making the cardi¬ 
nal offensive to the queen I shall have acted against the 
cardinal only. The queen’s virtue will be more conspicu¬ 
ous, she will be freed from all suspicion, and she will 
have gained that freedom of speech which facilitates accu¬ 
sations and lends to them the weight of authority. 

“ What is necessary, then, is a proof against Monsieur 
de Bohan and against the queen, — a two-edged sword 
which shall cut in both directions ; an accusation which 
will make the queen turn pale, and will make the cardinal 
blush, and which, being accredited, will free from all sus¬ 
picion Jeanne, the confidant of the two guilty principals. 
What is necessary is a combination behind which, when 
the occasion requires, Jeanne can intrench herself and say, 
* Bo not accuse me, or I will accuse you; do not destroy 
me, or I will destroy you. Leave me my fortune, and I 
will leave you your honor.’ That is worth seeking for, 
and I will try to discover it. My time is paid for from 
this time forth.” 

Madame de La Motte drew her arm-chair to the window, 
illumined by the sun, buried herself in its soft cushions, 
and began her search. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE PRISONER. 

During these meditations of the countess, a scene of a 
very different kind was taking place in the Rue Saint 
Claude, in a house opposite that inhabited by Jeanne. 

It will be remembered that Cagliostro had established 
in Balsamous old hotel the fugitive Oliva, who was pursued 
by the police of Monsieur de Crosne. Mademoiselle Oliva, 
who had been in a state of great anxiety, had accepted 
with joy this opportunity to escape both the police and 
Beausire. She therefore lived retired, concealed, and trem¬ 
bling, in this mysterious dwelling which had been the 
scene of so many terrible dramas, — more terrible, alas, 
than the tragi-comic adventure of Mademoiselle Xicole 
Legay. 

Cagliostro had provided most carefully for her comfort. 
It was very pleasant to her to be under the protection of 
that grand nobleman, who asked nothing of her, but who 
seemed to hope for much. “ But what did he hope for ” 
she often asked herself in vain. To Mademoiselle Oliva, 
Monsieur de Cagliostro, the man who had overawed Beau- 
sire and triumphed over the agents of the police, was a 
benignant God. He was also very much in love, since he 
respected her. For Oliva’s vanity led her to believe that 
Cagliostro intended some day to make her his mistress. It 
is a virtue, in the eyes of those women who no longer 
possess any, to be capable of inspiring a respectful love. 
That heart is indeed withered, arid, altogether dead, which 
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no longer hopes for love and the respect which goes with it. 
Therefore Oliva began to build castles in the air, in which, 
we must confess, poor Beausire very rarely had a place; 
and the two visits a week paid to her by Cagliostro were 
eagerly anticipated. At these visits Oliva, bedecked with 
the pretty things she found on her toilet-tables, assumed 
grand airs and played the fine lady. 

In her fine salon, in the midst of real and refined luxury, 
the little creature, intoxicated with delight, acknowledged 
to herself that everything in her past life had been decep¬ 
tion and error; that contrary to the assertion of the 
moralist, “ Virtue makes happiness,” it was happiness that 
invariably produced virtue. Unfortunately, there was 
lacking in the composition of this happiness one element 
indispensable to its continuance. Oliva was happy, but 
she was lonely. Books, pictures, musical instruments, 
were not sufficient to amuse her. The books were soon 
read through, — such as suited her taste, — and pictures 
and music afforded her no lasting satisfaction. 

It must be admitted that very soon Oliva was heartily 
tired of her happiness, and began to regret her mornings 
passed at the windows of the Rue Dauphine, where she 
used to sit to attract the attention of the passers-by. And 
then those pleasant walks in the Saint Germain quarter, 
when, her coquettish shoe raised on heels two inches high, 
revealing a foot of voluptuous shape, each step of the lovely 
walker was a triumph, and drew from the admiring spec¬ 
tators little cries, either of fear when she slipped, or of 
pleasure when in addition to her foot she showed her 
ankle. 

The imprisoned Nicole began to think of these things. 
It is true that the agents of the police were very formida¬ 
ble personages; that the Hospital, in which women pass 
their lives in a vile captivity, could not compare with the 
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ephemeral and splendid imprisonment of the Rue Saint 
Claude. But what availed it to be a woman, and to have 
the right to be capricious, if one could not sometimes rebel 
against the good and change it into evil, at least in imagi¬ 
nation 1 Nicole, then, regretted her lost liberty, and in 
regretting her liberty began to long for Beau sire. 

We come now to a day of special grief and irritability, 
when Oliva, having been deprived of all society for two 
weeks, with nothing to engage her attention, entered upon 
a very gloomy season of ennui. Having exhausted all 
means of diversion, not daring to appear at the windows 
or to go out, she began to lose her appetite, — not, how¬ 
ever, the appetite of the imagination, which, on the con¬ 
trary, increased as the other diminished. 

While she was in this state of moral agitation she re¬ 
ceived an unexpected visit from Cagliostro. He entered as 
usual by the lower door of the hotel, and crossing the little 
garden recently laid out in the court-yard, knocked on the 
shutters of the apartment occupied by Oliva. Four knocks, 
at intervals agreed upon between them, were the signal for 
drawing the bolt which the young woman had thought 
necessary to demand as a safeguard against a visitor armed 
with keys. 

On hearing Cagliostro’s signal, she drew the bolt with 
a haste which showed her desire for a conference with 
him. Lively as a Parisian grisette, she rushed forward 
to meet her noble jailer, and in harsh, impatient tones 
cried out, “Monsieur, I wish you to know that I am 
homesick.” 

Cagliostro, turning his head slightly, looked at her. 
“You are homesick 1 ” he said, closing the door; “that 
is a grievous malady.” 

“ I am unhappy here. I shall die here.” 

“ Really ! ” 
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“Yes; I have bad thoughts.” 

“ There, there,” said the count, quieting her as if she 
had been a pet spaniel; “ if you are not comfortable in 
my house, do not blame me for it. Keep your anger for 
the lieutenant of police, who persecutes you.” 

“You exasperate me with your coolness, Monsieur/’ 
said Oliva. “ I would rather you flew in a passion ; you 
manage to pacify me, and that makes me mad with rage.” 

“ Acknowledge, Mademoiselle, that you are unreason¬ 
able,” replied Cagliostro, sitting down at some distance 
from her, with that affectation of respect, or indifference, 
which succeeded so well with Oliva. 

“ It is all very well for you to talk,” she said; “you 
come and go as you like. You breathe the fresh air; you 
can choose your own pleasures. I vegetate in the space 
to which you have limited me; I do not breathe, I 
tremble. I tell you, Monsieur, that your assistance is 
useless to me if it does not prevent me from dying.” 

“ Dying ! you ! ” said the count, smiling. “ Nonsense ! ” 

“ I tell you that you are behaving very badly to me; 
you forget that I love some one deeply, passionately.” 

“ Monsieur Beausire ? ” 

“ Yes, Beausire. I love him, I tell you. I never com 
cealed it from you, I believe. You did not imagine I 
should forget my Beausire 1 ” 

“ So little did I think so, Mademoiselle, that I bring 
you news of him.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Oliva. 

“ Monsieur de Beausire,” continued Cagliostro, “ is a 
charming fellow ! ” 

“ Parbleu /” said Oliva, who did not see what the count 
was driving at. 

“ Young and handsome.” 

“ Yes; is he not?” 
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“Full of imagination.” 

“Full of fire — rather rough toward me; but he who 
loves well chastises well.” 

“Your words are golden. You have as much heart as 
miud, and as much mind as beauty; and I who know 
this, 1 who am interested in everything loving in the 
world, — it is a mania with me, — I have conceived the 
idea of bringing you and Monsieur Beausire together again.” 

“ You did not have that idea a month ago,” said Oliva, 
with a constrained smile. 

“Listen, my dear child; every honest man who sees a 
pretty woman seeks to please her when he is free, as I am. 
However, you will acknowledge that if I did pay you 
some little attention it did not last long, eh ? ” 

“ It is true,” said Oliva, in the same tone, “a quarter 
of an hour at the most.” 

“ It was very natural that I should desist, seeing how 
much you loved Monsieur de Beausire.” 

“ Ah, you are making fun of me ! ” 

“Ho, upon my honor! You resisted me so vigorously.” 

“ Yes, have I not ? ” cried Oliva, delighted at being 
accused of the flagrant crime of resistance. “ Yes, you 
must acknowledge that I resisted.” 

“ It was the consequence of your love,” said Cagliostro, 
phlegmatically. 

“ But your love, yours,” retorted Oliva, “ was not very 
tenacious, then.” 

“ Ho; I am neither old enough nor ugly enough, nei¬ 
ther poor enough nor foolish enough, to run the risk of a 
refusal. I felt that you would alwa} T s have preferred 
Monsieur de Beausire to me, so I made up my mind 
accordingly.” 

“ Oh, not at all! by no means ! ” said the coquette. 
“ That famous partnership you proposed to me. — you 
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know what I mean, —the right to give me your arm, to 
visit me, to pay court to me, with all respect and honor, 
was there not in that some little remains of hope *1 ” and 
while saying these words the wily girl cast upon her vis¬ 
itor such ardent glances, from eyes too long idle, that he 
was hardly able to withstand them. 

“ I acknowledge it,” replied Cagliostro. “Your pene¬ 
tration is so great that nothing can escape it; ” and he 
feigned to turn away his eyes so as not to be dazzled by 
her glances. 

“ Let us return to Beausire,” she said, piqued at the 
count’s indifference; “ what is he doing, and where is he, 
the dear fellow h ” 

Cagliostro, looking at her still with some timidity, re¬ 
plied, “ I said that I intended to re-unite you.” 

“No, you did not say that,” she murmured, with dis¬ 
dain ; “ but since you say it now I hold you to it. Go on. 
Why did you not bring him here ? — it would have been 
kind. He is free — ” 

“ Because,” replied Cagliostro, without showing any 
surprise at this irony, “ Monsieur de Beausire, who, like 
you, has too much imagination, has embroiled himself 
with the police.” 

“ He too ! ” cried Oliva, turning pale ; for now she felt 
that she was listening to the truth. 

“ He too,” repeated Cagliostro, politely. 

(C What has he done ? ” stammered the young woman. 

“ A charming frolic, an ingenious piece of jugglery! 1 

call it a farce; but morose persons, Monsieur de Crosne, 
for instance, — you know how stupid he is, — well, he 
calls it robbery.” 

“ Robbery ! ” cried Oliva, terrified. “ My God ! ” 

“ A very pretty robbery indeed; and one which proves 
what a taste this poor Beausire has for fine things.” 
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“ Monsieur, Monsieur, is he arrested ? ” 

“ No; but he is pursued.” 

“ Will you swear to me that he is not arrested, — that 
he is in no danger ? ” 

“ I can assure you that he is not arrested ; hut as to the 
second point I will not give you my word. You know, 
my dear child, that Monsieur de Beausire, with his figure, 
his appearance, with all his well-known qualities, having 
been described to the police, would, if he should show 
himself, be seized by these bloodhounds. Only think 
what a lucky catch it would be for Monsieur de Crosne 
to take you both ! ” 

“ Oh, yes, yes ; he must conceal himself! Poor fellow ! 
I must hide too. Let me leave France, Monsieur. Please 
to do me this service; because, you see, shut up here, 
stifled, I could not resist committing some imprudence.” 

“ What do you call an imprudence, my dear girl ? 99 

“ Why, showing myself, going out to get some fresh 
air.” 

“ Do not be alarmed, my dear; you are already very 
pale, and you would soon lose your beauty, and then Mon¬ 
sieur de Beausire would not love you any longer. No; 
take as much air as you please, and amuse yourself with 
looking out of the windows.” 

“ There, Monsieur,” cried Oliva, “ you are vexed with me, 
and you also are about to desert me. I offend you 
perhaps.” 

“ Me! Are you mad ? And how could you have of¬ 
fended me ” he said coldly. 

“ Because a man who takes a fancy to a woman, — a man 
of your consequence, a handsome nobleman like you, — has 
a right to be vexed, to be disgusted even, when she is so 
silly as to repulse him. Oh, do not leave me, do not 
abandon me, do not hate me, Monsieur ! ” and the young 
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woman, as frightened now as she had been coquettish, 
put her arm round Cagliostro , s neck. 

“ Poor little one ! ” said the latter, imprinting a chaste 
kiss on Oliva’s brow; “how frightened she is! Do not 
think so badly of me. You were in danger, and I ren¬ 
dered you a service. I had some plans with regard to 
you; I have given them up, that is all. I have no more 
hatred to manifest toward you than you have gratitude 
to offer me. I have acted for myself, you have acted for 
yourself; therefore we are quits.” 

“Oh, Monsieur, how good and generous you are!” 
and Oliva threw both arms, instead of one, round Cagli- 
ostro’s neck. 

But the latter looked at her with his accustomed tran¬ 
quillity, “You see, Oliva, that if you should offer me your 
love, I — ” 

“ Well 1 ” said she, with a vivid blush. 

“ Were you to offer me your adorable person I should 
refuse, so much do I wish to inspire pure sentiments, free 
from all feeling of selfishness. You think yourself pledged 
to me. I should believe your feeling toward me one of 
gratitude rather than affection, of terror rather than love; 
let us remain as we are. I fulfil your wishes in this, I 
know, and anticipate your delicate reserve.” 

Oliva let fall her beautiful arms, and retired to a distance, 
ashamed, humiliated, the dupe of Cagliostro’s apparent 
generosity, upon which she had not counted. 

“So,” said the count, “so, my dear Oliva, it is settled : 
you will still consider me ..as your friend; you will have 
every confidence in me; you will make use of my house, 
my purse, and my credit, and — ” 

“ And I will say,” said Oliva, “ that there are men in 
the world superior to any I ever knew.” She spoke these 
words with a charm and dignity which engraved a line 
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upon that soul of bronze whose body was formerly called 
Balsamo, 

“ Every woman is good when you touch the right 
chord,” thought Cagliostro. 

“ From this evening you shall inhabit the upper story 
of the hotel. It is an apartment which consists of three 
rooms, situated so as to overlook the boulevard and the 
Rue Saint Claude. The windows look upon Mendmontant 
and Belleville. A few persons may see you there; but 
they are peaceable neighbors, whom you need not fear, — 
worthy persons who attend to their own affairs and who 
will never suspect you. Let them see you without expos¬ 
ing yourself unnecessarily; but never allow yourself to be 
seen by those passing in the street, for the Rue Saint 
Claude is sometimes explored by the agents of Monsieur 
de Crosne. At least you will have, up there, air and 
sunshine.” 

Oliva clapped her hands joyfully. 

“Would you like me to take you there!” said 
Cagliostro. 

“This evening!” 

“ Certainly, this evening. Does it inconvenience you ? ” 

Oliva looked fixedly at Cagliostro. A vague hope en¬ 
tered her heart, or rather her vain and perverted head. 

“Let us go,” she said. 

The count took a lantern from the antechamber, opened 
several doors, and ascending a staircase, followed by Oliva, 
reached on the third story the apartment of which he had 
spoken. She found her new lodging furnished, decked 
with flowers, and ready for occupancy. 

“ I should think I was expected here,” she cried. 

“ Not for you but for myself,” said the count. “ I like 
the view from this pavilion, and often sleep here.” 

Oliva’s eyes assumed the yellow tint and flashing ex- 
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pression one sometimes sees in the eyes of cats. She 
began to speak; Cagliostro stopped her, saying, “You 
shall want for nothing here; your maid will be with you 
in a quarter of an hour,” and he disappeared, with a 
low how accompanied by a gracious smile. 

The poor prisoner sat down in perfect consternation, 
almost crushed, by the bed, which already awaited her in 
an elegant alcove. 

“ I comprehend absolutely nothing of what is happen¬ 
ing to me,” she murmured, following with her eyes the 
man who was really incomprehensible to her. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE OBSERVATORY. 

Oliva went to bed as scon as the maid whom Cagliostro 
had sent to her had withdrawn. She slept but little. 
The thoughts of every nature to which her conversation 
with the count had given rise, brought only waking dreams 
or disturbed sleep. We are not happy long when we are 
too rich or too quiet, after having been too poor or too 
anxious. 

Oliva pitied Beausire ; she admired the count, whom she 
did not in the least understand. She no longer thought 
him timid ; she did not suspect him of insensibility. 

She felt very much afraid that her sleep might be dis¬ 
turbed by some sylph, and the slightest noise caused her 
that agitation known by every heroine of romance who 
sleeps in the North Tower. At the approach of daylight 
all these terrors — which, however, were not without a 
certain charm — fled from her. It can hardly be said 
that Nicole attained this hour of perfect security without 
some feeling of coquettish spite, — a shade of feeling in¬ 
describable by any pencil but that of Watteau, or by any 
pen but that of Marivaux or Crebillon, junior. 

In the morning she allowed herself to sleep, enjoying 
the pleasure of absorbing in her flower-decked room the 
purple rays of the morning sun, of seeing the little birds 
running along the terrace of her window, where their wings 
made a charming rustling sound among the rose-trees and 
the Spanish jasmines. 
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And it was late, very late, when she felt sufficiently 
invigorated to seek for motion, too much so to remain idle 
and recumbent. Then she rose and ran into every cor¬ 
ner of this new apartment in which that incomprehensible 
sylph — how ignorant he must be ! — had not been able 
to find a trap-door through which he might have glided to 
clap his wings near her bed ; and yet sylphs in those days, 
thanks to the Comte de Gabalis, had lost nothing of their 
innocent reputation. 

Oliva enjoyed the sumptuousness of her apartment the 
more because it was unexpected. This apartment had been 
furnished for a man. In it was everything that could make 
life pleasant; above all, an abundance of light, and fresh, 
pure air, which would change dungeons into gardens, if it 
were possible for light and air to penetrate a prison. With 
childish joy she ran out to the terrace, threw herself down 
on the tiles among the flowers and mosses, like a snake 
emerging from its nest. Lying down thus, that she might 
not be seen from without, she looked between the bars of 
the balcony at the tops of the trees on the boulevards, the 
houses in the Popincourt quarter and the chimneys, — a 
misty ocean, whose unequal waves rose one above the other 
on her sight. Basking in the sun, listening to catch the 
noise of rolling carriages, — rather infrequent, indeed, but 
there were some rolling along the boulevard, — she re¬ 
mained thus very happy for two hours. She even drank 
the chocolate which the maid brought her, and read a 
newspaper before she even thought of looking into the 
street. 

It was a dangerous pleasure. The bloodhounds of 
Monsieur de Crosne, those human hounds who hunt with 
the nose in the air, might see her. What a frightful 
awakening after a sleep so sweet! 

But this horizontal position could not be maintained for- 
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ever, pleasant as it might be, Nicole raised herself on her 
elbow, and then she saw the walnut-trees of Mdnilmontant, 
the great trees of the cemetery, the myriads of houses of 
all colors which rose one above the other, from the hillside 
of Charonne to the heights of Chaumont, some surrounded 
by verdant groves, others upon the edges of the chalky 
cliffs which were covered with heaths and thistles. And 
here and there on the roads — narrow, ribbon-like paths, 
winding round these little mountains — in the vine¬ 
yards, on the white high-roads, could be seen little living 
beings : peasants upon their asses, children leaning over 
the fields they were weeding, and vine-dressers trim¬ 
ming the vines. 

This rusticity charmed Nicole, who had always sighed 
for the beautiful country of Taverney ever since she had 
left that country for this Paris which had been the great 
object of her desires. At last she was weary of this dis¬ 
tant view, and as she had a comfortable and safe position 
among her flowers, as she could see without danger of 
being seen, she lowered her eyes from the mountain to the 
valley, from the horizon to the houses near her. Every¬ 
where, — that is, in the space occupied by three houses, — 
Oliva found that the windows were closed, or offered but 
little to attract attention. Here was a house of three 
stories, inhabited by aged tenants hanging bird-cages on 
the outside or feeding cats within ; there a four-story house, 
the garret of which, occupied by an Auvergnese porter, was 
the only one into which she could look, — the other ten¬ 
ants appearing to be absent, having gone into the country 
perhaps. Finally, a little to the left, in the third house, 
could be seen curtains of yellow silk, flowers, and — a suit¬ 
able piece of furniture for this comfortable place — a soft 
arm-chair, which, placed near the window, seemed to await 
the dreamer who should occupy it. Oliva thought that 
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she could distinguish in the deep shadow of this room a fig¬ 
ure moving to and fro with regular motion. She restrained 
her impatience, concealed herself more carefully even 
than before, and calling her maid, she sought, by entering 
into conversation with her, to vary the pleasures of soli¬ 
tude by intercourse with a thinking, and better still, a 
speaking creature. 

But the maid, contrary to all tradition, was reserved. 
She was very glad to explain to her mistress all about 
Belleville, Cliaronne, and the P&re-Lachaise. She told her 
the names of the churches of Saint Ambroise and Saint 
Laurent; she pointed out how the boulevard made a curve 
in the direction of the right bank of the Seine; but when 
it came to the neighbors she had not a word to say, — she 
knew no more about them than her mistress did. Oliva 
learned nothing about the shadowy apartment with its cur¬ 
tains of yellow silk, nothing about the moving figure, 
nothing about the arm-chair. 

If Oliva had not the satisfaction of learning something 
about her neighbor beforehand, at least she could promise 
herself that of making her acquaintance without the aid of 
another. Therefore she sent away her too discreet servant, 
that she might apply herself to her exploration without a 
witness. 

The opportunity soon presented itself. The neighbors 
soon began to open their doors, to take their after-dinner 
siesta, or dress themselves for their walk in the Place 
Royale or in the Chemin Yert. 

Oliva passed them all in review, with the exception of 
that restless figure, which, without showing her face, had 
at last buried itself in the arm-chair, and seemed to be 
absorbed in silent revery. 

It was a woman. She had previously been under the 
hands of her hairdresser, who had constructed upon her 
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head one of those Babylonian edifices into the composition 
of which entered minerals and vegetables, to which animals 
would have been added if Leonard had ever used them, 
and if a woman of that period would have consented to 
make a Noah’s ark of her head. Then she had settled 
herself down in her easy-chair, her back supported by pil¬ 
lows so firm that the equilibrium of the body would be 
maintained and the monument on her head remain intact 
even though the house were shaken by an earthquake. 

Oliva was at length able to remark that this lady with 
the magnificent head-dress was pretty; that her foot, 
which she had rested on the window-sill, and which was 
clad in a rose-colored satin slipper, was delicate and en¬ 
ticing. She admired especially her rounded arms and the 
contour of her bust; but that which impressed her more 
than anything was the absorbing nature of her thought, 
which seemed to render her whole body motionless, and to 
annihilate her by its power. 

This woman, whom we have recognized and whom Oliva 
could not recognize, did not suspect that any one could see 
her. The windows opposite hers had never been opened. 
The hotel of Monsieur de Cagliostro had never betrayed its 
secrets, and with the exception of the painters employed to 
restore it, no living being had been seen at its windows. 

To explain this apparent contradiction of Cagliostro’s 
assertion that he sometimes occupied the pavilion, a word 
will suffice. The count had given orders to have the 
apartment prepared for Oliva the evening previous, as if he 
were to occupy it himself. He had, so to speak, lied to 
himself, so well had his orders been executed. 

The lady with the beautiful head-dress remained buried 
in thought; Oliva imagined that this beautiful dreamer 
was musing on some disappointment in love. 

From the moment she had seen this pensive recluse 
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Oliva could not withdraw her eyes from her. She imag¬ 
ined that in her she had found her soul’s sister. She 
constructed for her a romance similar to her own romance, 
thinking, ingenuous girl, that one could not be pretty and 
elegant and shut up in the Rue Saint Claude without 
having some serious anxiety in her heart. 

When she had created her romantic story, Oliva, like 
all exceptional natures, allowed herself to be carried away 
by her fairy story; she took on wings to fly to meet her 
companion, whom in her impatience she wished to see 
impelled by wings like her own. 

But the lady with the monument did not stir; she 
seemed to be sleeping in her chair. For two hours she 
had not moved. Oliva grew desperate. She would not 
have made to Adonis or poor Beausire one quarter the 
advances she had made to the unknown. 

Weary of the struggle, her feelings changing from ten¬ 
derness to hatred, she opened and shut her window 
repeatedly ; as often she frightened the birds in the foliage, 
and made telegraphic signs so compromising that the most 
obtuse of the agents of Monsieur de Crosne, if he had been 
passing along the boulevard or the Rue Saint Claude, would 
not have failed to see them and try to find their meaning. 

At length Nicole came to the conclusion that the lady 
with the beautiful hair must have seen her gestures, un¬ 
derstood her signals, but that she scorned them, — that 
she was either vain or an idiot. Idiot! — with those fine 
intelligent eyes, such sensitive hands ! Impossible. 

Vain, yes; a woman of the nobility in those days was 
accustomed to look down on a mere citizen. Oliva, dis¬ 
cerning in the countenance of the young woman all the 
characteristics of aristocracy, concluded that she was proud, 
and that it was impossible to move her; therefore she 
gave up the attempt. 
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Nicole was not aware that this supposed haughty lady 
was Jeanne de Valois, Comtesse de La Motte, who, since 
the evening before, had been in search of an idea; that 
her purpose was to prevent Marie Antoinette and the Car¬ 
dinal de Bohan from meeting; that it was still more 
important that the cardinal, while he did not meet the 
queen in private life, should firmly believe that he did see 
her, and should be satisfied with this vision and cease to 
require the reality. 

If Nicole had known all this, she would not have taken 
refuge, angrily, in the midst of her flowers; and she would 
not have thrown over the balcony, in so doing, a pot of 
fraxinella, which fell into the deserted street below with a 
frightful crash. Oliva, in alarm, looked quickly to see 
what damage she had caused. 

The preoccupied lady was roused by the noise, saw the 
flower-pot upon the pavement, and ascended from the 
effect to the cause, — that is, she raised her eyes from the 
pavement of the street to the balcony of the hotel, and 
she saw Oliva. On seeing her she uttered a loud cry, a 
cry of terror, a cry which was followed by a rapid movement 
of her whole body, lately so motionless and almost rigid. 

Oliva’s eyes and those of this lady met at last, ques¬ 
tioned each other, penetrating each other. 

Jeanne cried out in the first place, “ The queen! ” 
Then suddenly clasping her hands and knitting her brows 
without daring to move, lest she should cause the strange 
vision to flee, “ Oh ! ” she murmured, “ I sought for a 
way, and I have found it.” 

At this moment Oliva heard a noise behind her and 
turned quickly round. The count was in her room ; he 
had noticed the exchange of glances. 

“ They have seen each other! ” he said to himself. 

Oliva left the balcony abruptly. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE TWO NEIGHBORS. 

From the very moment when the two women had seen 
each other, Oliva, already fascinated by the grace of her 
neighbor, no longer affected disdain for her; and moving 
cautiously among her flowers she returned the smiles which 
were sent her. 

Cagliostro, when visiting her, had not failed to recom¬ 
mend to her the greatest caution, and especially to have 
nothing to do with her neighbors. This direction had 
fallen like a thunder-bolt upon Oliva’s head, who was 
already looking forward to pleasant intercourse with her 
neighbor. She, however, promised to obey him. But he 
was no sooner gone than she arranged herself on the bal¬ 
cony in such a way as to attract her neighbor’s attention. 
The latter, one may well believe, asked nothing better; 
and to Oliva’s first advances she replied by salutations and 
by throwing kisses. 

Oliva responded cordially to these amiable advances; 
she noticed that the unknown no longer left the window 
without bidding her farewell when she went out, or nod¬ 
ding to her when she returned : she seemed to have con¬ 
centrated all her powers of pleasing upon Oliva’s balcony. 
Such a state of things would naturally be followed by 
some attempt at a more intimate intercourse. And this 
is what happened : Cagliostro, coming to see Oliva two 
days after, complained of a visit which had been made at 
the hotel by an unknown person. 
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u Indeed ? ” said Oliva, blushing a little. 

14 Yes,” replied the count, 44 a lady, very pretty, young, 
elegant, presented herself, and spoke to a valet who had 
responded to her persistent ringing. She asked this man 
who the young person was who lived in the pavilion on 
the third story, your apartment, my dear. This woman 
certainly meant you ; she wished to see you. She must 
know you ; you are discovered then. Take care, the police 
has female spies as well as men in its service, and I warn 
you that I could not refuse to give you up, if Monsieur de 
Crosne should demand it.” 

Oliva, instead of being frightened, recognized imme¬ 
diately this description of her friend, and although deter¬ 
mined to thank her by all the means in her power, she 
dissembled with the count. * 

44 You do not tremble 1 ” said Cagliostro. 

44 No one has seen me,” replied Nicole. 

44 Then it was not you she wished to see ? ” 

44 1 do not think so.” 

44 Yet how could she divine that there was a woman in 
this pavilion ? Ah ! take care, take care ! ” 

44 Ah, Monsieur le Comte,” said Oliva, 44 why should I 
fear ? If I have been seen, which I do not believe, it will 
not happen again ; and if any one should see me, it would 
only be at a distance, for the house is impenetrable, is it 
not % ” 

44 Impenetrable, that is the word,” replied the count; 
44 for unless the walls are scaled, which is not easy, or the 
small entrance-door is opened with a key like mine, which 
is not very easy either, since I never leave it — ” and 
he showed the key which he used to open the lower door. 
44 Now,” he continued, 44 as I have no desire to lose you, 
I will lend the key to no one ; and as it would be of no 
advantage to you to fall into the hands of Monsieur de 
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Crosne, you will not allow your wall to be scaled. So, 
dear child, you are forewarned; manage your own affairs 
as you please.” 

Oliva made protestations of every sort, and tried to 
get rid of the count, who did not insist too much on 
staying. 

The next morning at six o’clock Oliva was out on her 
balcony, breathing the pure air of the neighboring hills, 
and darting a curious glance at the closed windows of 
her courteous friend. The latter, scarcely ever awake 
before eleven o’clock, showed herself as soon as Oliva ap¬ 
peared. It would seem that she had been watching be¬ 
hind the curtains for an opportunity to see her. 

The two women bowed, and Jeanne, putting her head 
out of the window, looked around to see if any one could 
hear her. No one appeared. Not only the street but the 
windows of the houses were deserted. She then put 
both hands to her mouth, so as to form a sort of speaking- 
trumpet ; and with that vibrating and sustained intona¬ 
tion which is not a cry, but which carries sound farther 
than the simple voice, she said to Oliva, “ I wished to 
pay you a visit, Madame.” 

“ Hush ! ” said Oliva, starting back with terror. And 
she put her finger to her lips. 

Jeanne, in her turn, darted behind her curtains, think¬ 
ing some indiscreet person might be in Oliva’s room ; 
but she almost immediately appeared again, reassured by 
Nicole’s smile. 

“ You cannot, then, be seen ? ” she said. 

“ Alas ! ” said Oliva, with a gesture. 

“ Can you receive letters ? ” 

“ Oh, no ! ” cried Oliva, terrified. 

Jeanne reflected some moments. 

Oliva, to thank her for her attentions, sent her a kiss, 
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which Jeanne returned with interest; after which, closing 
her window, she went out. 

Oliva felt sure that her friend had thought of some 
new resource. Jeanne returned in about two hours. 
The sun was at its height, and the pavement of the street 
was as hot as the sands of the desert. 

Oliva saw her neighbor appear at the window with a 
cross-how. Jeanne, laughing, made a sign to Oliva to 
move away. The latter obeyed, laughing also, and shel¬ 
tered herself behind her window-blind. Jeanne, aiming 
with care, discharged a small leaden ball, which, unfortu¬ 
nately, instead of clearing the balcony, struck one of the 
bars of iron and fell into the street. 

Oliva uttered a cry of disappointment; Jeanne, with 
an angry shrug of the shoulders, looked a moment down 
into the street to see if she could see her projectile, then 
disappeared for some minutes. Oliva, also leaning over 
her balcony, looked down into the street; a rag-picker 
came along hunting on the right and on the left; did he 
or did he not see that ball in the gutter? Oliva could 
not tell; she concealed herself so that she might not be 
seen. 

Jeanne’s second effort was more successful. Her bow 
sent faithfully beyond the balcony into the chamber of 
Nicole a second ball, around which was wound the 
following note : — 

You interest me, most beautiful lady. I find you charming, 
and love you on merely seeing you. Are you indeed a pris¬ 
oner ? Do you know that I attempted in vain to visit you ? 
Will the enchanter who thus watches over you ever let me 
approach you to let me tell you how I sympathize with a poor 
victim of man’s tyranny ? 

I have, as you see, imagination at the service of my friends. 
Do you wish to be my friend ? It appears that you cannot go 
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out; but you can write, doubtless, and as I go out when I 
please, throw your answer down to me when I pass under 
your balcony. 

If the shooting of the cross-bow should be dangerous, or if it 
should be discovered, we will adopt some other means of cor¬ 
respondence. Suspend from the top of your balcony in the 
dusk a ball of cord and attach your note to it ; I will fasten 
mine to it, and you can draw it up without being seen. 

If your eyes tell the truth, I can rely on you for a return of 
that friendship with which you have inspired me, and together 
we can conquer the universe. 

Your Friend. 

P. S. Did you see any one pick up my first note ? 

Jeanne did not sign, she had even disguised her hand¬ 
writing. 

Oliva leaped with joy on receiving the note. She replied 
to it by the following lines : — 

I love you as you love me. I am, indeed, a victim of man’s 
wickedness. But he who keeps me here is a protector, and 
not a tyrant. He comes secretly to visit me once a day. I 
will explain all this to you later. I prefer to receive your 
letters drawn up by a thread rather than by means of the 
cross-bow. 

Alas, no, I cannot go out! I am locked in; but it is for 
my good. Oh, I shall have so much to say to you, if ever I 
have the good fortune to speak with you ! There are so many 
things that cannot be written. 

Your first note was not picked up by any one, unless by a 
rag-picker who was passing by; but such persons cannot read, 
and to them lead is lead. 

Your friend, 

Oliva Legay. 

Oliva signed her name, without reserve. She made the 
countess a signal by pretending to unwind a thread, and 
when evening came on she dropped the ball into the 
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street. Jeanne was under the balcony, caught the thread 
and took off the note, — all her movements being commu¬ 
nicated to her correspondent by the conducting thread, — 
and then went home to read what was written. Half an 
hour later she attached to the fortunate thread a letter 
containing these words : — 

“ One can do what he is resolved to do. You are not kept 
in sight, for I see you always alone. You are, therefore, able 
to receive visitors, and even to go out yourself. How is your 
house secured ? — with a key ? .Who has that key ? It is he 
who visits you, is it not ? Does he keep that key so carefully 
that you cannot steal it from him, or take an impression from 
it 1 There is no question of any wrong-doing ; we are consid¬ 
ering only how to procure for you some hours of freedom, and 
pleasant walks arm-in-arm with a friend who will console you 
for all your misfortunes, and restore to you more than you 
have lost. We will plan even, if you wish it, for your entire 
freedom. We will discuss this subject in all its details at our 
first interview.” 

Oliva eagerly devoured the contents of this letter. She 
felt rising to her cheek the fever of independence, and to 
her heart the joy of eating forbidden fruit. She had no¬ 
ticed that the count, whenever he visited her to bring 
her a book or some article of jewelry, deposited his dark- 
lantern on a side-table, and laid his key on the lantern. 
She therefore got ready a bit of soft wax, and on the next 
visit of Cagliostro took an impression of the key. While 
she was performing this operation the count did not once 
turn his head ; he was looking at the newly opened flow¬ 
ers on the balcony. Oliva therefore could execute her 
little project without uneasiness ; and as soon as the count 
had taken his departure she lowered the impression of the 
key, enclosed in a box, which Jeanne received together 
with a note. 
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The next day, at about noon, the cross-bow — an in¬ 
strument extraordinary and expeditious, an instrument 
of communication which, in comparison with the thread, 
was like the telegraph in comparison with a courier on 
horseback — discharged a note to Oliva, conceived as 
follows, — 

My dearest Friend, — This evening at eleven o’clock, 
when your jealous keeper shall have left you, you will de¬ 
scend, you will draw the bolts, and you will find yourself in 
the arms of her who calls herself 

Your Loving Friend. 

Oliva trembled with joy, — even more than when she 
had received Gilbert’s tender letters in the springtime of 
her early loves and secret meetings. At eleven o’clock 
she went downstairs without having noticed any sign of 
suspicion on the part of the count. She found Jeanne at 
the door, who embraced her tenderly, and took her into a 
carriage drawn up on the boulevard. Stunned, palpitat¬ 
ing, intoxicated, Oliva rode with her friend about two 
hours, during which the two companions exchanged 
secrets, kisses, and plans for the future. 

Jeanne was the first to suggest that Oliva should return 
home to prevent suspicion on the part of her protector; 
she had just learned that that protector was Cagliostro. 
She feared the genius of this man, and saw no safety for 
her plans but in the most profound mystery. 

Oliva had confided in Jeanne without reserve ; Beau- 
sire, the police,—she had told everything. Jeanne had 
represented herself as a girl of rank living with a lover 
without the knowledge of her family. 

One knew all, the other was ignorant of all; such was 
the friendship declared between these two women. From 
this day forth they had no need of cross-bow, nor even of 
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the ball of thread, for Jeanne had her key. Oliva could 
come down to her whenever she pleased. A delicate sup¬ 
per, a secret promenade, were baits always sufficient to 
lure Oliva. 

“ Does not Monsieur de Cagliostro suspect anything ? ” 
Jeanne sometimes asked anxiously. 

“ He ! indeed, if I should tell him everything he would 
not believe me,” replied Oliva. 

A week’s enjoyment of these nocturnal escapades had 
made them necessary to Oliva’s happiness. At the end of 
a week Jeanne’s name was more frequently heard from 
Oliva’s lips than had ever been either Gilbert’s or 
Beausire’s. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

THE RENDEZVOUS. 

Monsieur de Charnst had scarcely arrived at his country- 
seat, and received a few visits, when the doctor ordered 
him to receive no one, and to keep his room, — an order 
which was executed with such rigor that not an inhabitant 
of the canton could see the hero of that naval combat 
which had made so much noise through all France, and 
whom all the young girls wanted to see, because he was 
notoriously brave, and was said to be handsome. 

Charny, however, was not so sick in body as was sup¬ 
posed. His malady was confined to his heart and head ; 
but what a malady ! — an acute pain, incessant and piti¬ 
less, the pain of a memory which consumed as if with fire ; 
the pain of a regret which tore his heart. 

Love, after all, is but a delusion. The absent one la¬ 
ments an ideal paradise, instead of regretting a material 
country; and yet one must admit — however poetical 
he may be—that the woman truly loved is a paradise 
rather more material than that of angels. 

Monsieur de Charny did not endure this three days. 
Furious at finding all his dreams dispelled by impossibil¬ 
ity, annihilated by space, he caused the order of the 
physician to be spread through the canton; then intrust¬ 
ing the care of his doors to a faithful servant, Olivier set 
out in the night from his manor-house, riding a gentle but 
swift horse. In eight hours he was in Versailles, hiring 
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through his valet a small house situated behind the royal 
park. 

This house, which had been unoccupied since the tragic 
death of one of the gentlemen of the wolf-hunting train 
who had cut his throat there, suited Charny admirably; 
he could be even more completely hidden there than in 
his own manor-house. It was decently furnished, had 
two doors, —- one opening on a deserted street, the other 
upon an avenue running round the park, — and from the 
windows on the south, Charny could easily gain the avenue 
of elms ; for the windows, when the shutters covered with 
vines and ivy were open, were but doors, only slightly 
elevated above the ground, through which one could easily 
jump into the royal park. 

This close vicinity to the royal park, although so rarely 
permitted in those days, was a privilege granted an in¬ 
spector of the hunt so that he could be conveniently 
situated for watching over the deer and pheasants of 
his Majesty. 

This solitude was more pleasant to Charny than any 
other would have been. Was it on account of the country 
view ? We shall soon see. 

When he was completely immured in his new abode, 
when his valet had quieted the respectful curiosity of the 
neighborhood, Charny, forgetting as he was forgot, began 
a life the very thought of which would make any one 
tremble who during his existence in this world has loved 
or has even heard of love. 

In less than fifteen days he knew all the habits of every 
one connected with the palace, even those of the guards. 
He knew the hours when the birds came to drink in the 
marshes, when the frightened deer ran along by. He 
knew the hours when all was silent; those when the queen 
walked with her ladies, and when the officers were mak 
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ing their rounds; in a word he lived, although apart from 
them, with those who inhabited that Trianon, the temple 
of his insane adorations. 

As the weather was fine, as the mild and perfumed 
nights allowed his eyes to range at greater liberty, he 
passed a portion of them under the jasmines climbing 
above his window, listening to the distant noises which 
came from the palace, watching through the interstices of 
the foliage the lights which were continually moving, up 
to the hour of retiring. In a short time the window 
was not sufficient. He was too distant from that noise 
and those lights. He leaped from his window to the turf 
below, sure of meeting at that hour neither dogs nor 
guards ; and he indulged in the delicious, perilous pleasure 
of going even to the edge of the thicket, to the point which 
separated the deep shadow from the bright moonlight, 
there to observe those outlines of light and shadow which 
were formed on the white curtains of the queen’s 
apartment. 

In this way he saw her frequently without her suspect¬ 
ing his presence. He could recognize her a quarter of a 
league away, when walking with her ladies or with gentle¬ 
men of her acquaintance, playing with her Chinese parasol 
which she held over her large flower-trimmed hat. He 
never mistook her step nor her attitude for that of another. 
He knew all the dresses of the queen, and could distin¬ 
guish through the leaves the long, green frock with bands 
of black moire which undulated with her chastely seduc¬ 
tive movements. 

And when the vision had disappeared, when the night 
had permitted him to go as far as the statues of the peri¬ 
style, to watch the last movements of that beloved shadow, 
Charny would return to his window, and through an open¬ 
ing in the foliage he had contrived to make, gaze at a 
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distance upon the light shining in the queen’s windows, 
until it disappeared; then he subsisted through the night 
on memory and hope, as he had fed through the day on 
observation and admiration. 

One night when Charny had returned home, and two 
hours had passed since he had bidden adieu to the absent 
shadow, just as he was leaving his window to retire to bed, 
he heard the noise of a key turning gently in the lock ; 
he returned to his observatory and listened. It was late ; 
it was striking midnight from all the clocks around Ver¬ 
sailles. Charny was surprised at hearing this unaccus¬ 
tomed sound. 

This refractory lock was that of a little door opening 
into the park, situated about twenty-five paces from 
Olivier’s house. This gate was never opened, except 
during the days of the grand hunt when it was thrown 
open to admit the baskets of game. Charny noticed that 
those who opened this gate did not speak; they locked 
the door after them, and entered the avenue which ran 
along under his windows, concealed from any one walking 
in the avenue by the shrubbery and hanging vine-leaves. 
Besides, those who were walking held down their heads 
and moved with haste. Charny could hardly distinguish 
them in the darkness; but by the rustling of their gar¬ 
ments against the bushes he perceived that they were two 
women. 

These women, on turning into the wide avenue opposite 
Charny’s window, came suddenly into the full moonlight, 
and Olivier could with difficulty restrain from uttering a 
cry of joyful surprise at recognizing the form and head¬ 
dress of Marie Antoinette, and also the lower part of her 
face notwithstanding the shadow cast upon it by her hat. 
She held a rose in her hand. 

With a palpitating heart, Charny glided from his win- 
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dow into the park. He ran along upon the grass to avoid 
being heard, hiding behind the largest trees, and keeping 
in sight the two women whose pace was gradually becom¬ 
ing slower. 

What ought he to do? The queen had a companion ; 
therefore she was in no danger. Oh ! if she were only 
alone, he would have braved any torture to approach her 
and say to her on his knees, “ I love you ! ” Oh, if she 
were only threatened with some great peril, he would have 
thrown away his life to save that precious life! As he 
was thinking all this, dreaming a thousand tender follies; 
the two women stopped suddenly ; one of them — of less 
stature than the other— spoke a few words in a low voice 
to her companion and left her. 

The queen remained alone ; the other lady hastened 
toward some object which Charny could not yet discern. 
The queen, beating the ground with her little foot, was 
leaning against a tree, enveloped in a mantle in such a 
manner as to cover her head with the hood. 

When Charny saw her alone and so pensive, he leaped 
forward as if to throw himself on his knees before her. 
But he reflected that he was at least thirty steps away from 
her, and that before he could run that distance she would 
see him and take fright; that she would cry out or flee ; 
that her cries would in the first place attract her com¬ 
panion and later some of the guards ; that they would 
search the park and perhaps discover his retreat, and there 
would be an end forever to secrecy, happiness, and 
love. 

Scarcely had he restrained his almost irresistible im¬ 
pulse when the queen’s companion returned, — and not 
alone. About two steps behind her walked a man of 
noble stature, enveloped in a large cloak, and wearing on 
his head a capacious hat. 
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This man, at sight of whom Monsieur de Charny trem¬ 
bled with hatred and jealousy, did not walk with the gait 
of a conqueror. Staggering, dragging his feet with hesita¬ 
tion, he seemed like a man feeling his way in the dark, 
although he had the queen’s companion as a guide, and the 
queen herself was standing before him, white and erect, 
under the tree. When he saw Marie Antoinette, the trem¬ 
bling which Charny had noticed appeared to increase. 
The unknown took off his hat and swept the ground with 
it, so to speak. He came nearer. Charny saw him enter 
the deep shadow of the tree; he bowed profoundly many 
times. 

The surprise of Charny meanwhile had changed to stu¬ 
pefaction. From stupefaction he was soon to pass to 
another emotion, painful in a very different way. Why 
should the queen come into the park at so late an hour 1 
Why had that man come there 1 Why was he waiting in 
concealment ? Why did the queen send her companion to 
him instead of going herself'? Charny was almost beside 
himself. He remembered, however, that the queen was 
interested in mysterious politics ; that she sometimes 
engaged in intrigues with the German courts, — relations 
of which the king was jealous, and which he severely 
forbade. 

Perhaps this mysterious cavalier was a courier from 
Schoenbrun or Berlin, some bearer of a secret message, one 
of those German emissaries whom Louis XVI. had become 
so reluctant to receive at Versailles. This idea, like the 
bandage of ice which the doctor applies to a burning and 
feverish brow, refreshed this poor Olivier, restored to him 
his senses, and quieted the delirium of his first anger. 
Besides, the queen retained an attitude full of dignity. 

The companion, standing about three paces away, 
anxious, attentive, watchful, as are the duennas in the 
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pictures of Watteau, disturbed somewhat by her cheerful 
anxiety Monsieur de Charny’s opinion as to the chaste 
purpose of this meeting. But it is as dangerous to be sur¬ 
prised at a political rendezvous, as it is disgraceful to be 
surprised at a rendezvous of love; and a lover and a con¬ 
spirator look very much alike : both have the same cloak, 
the same quickness of hearing, and the same unsteadiness 
of limb. 

Charny had not much time to give to these reflections. 
The companion suddenly interrupted the conversation. 
The cavalier made a movement as if to prostrate himself 
at the queen’s feet; he was receiving doubtless his dis¬ 
missal after the audience. 

Charny hid behind a great tree. Assuredly, the group 
in separating must pass one by one before him. To hold 
his breath, to pray the gnomes and sylphs to extinguish 
every echo, whether of earth or sky, was the only thing 
left for him to do. 

At that moment he thought he saw a light-colored ob¬ 
ject slipping down from the royal mantle; the gentleman 
stooped quickly even to the ground, then he arose with a 
respectful bow and fled, — for it would be impossible to 
express in any other terms the rapidity of his departure. 
But he was arrested in his course by the queen’s compan¬ 
ion, who called him back with a little cry, and when he 
had stopped, said to him in a low voice, “ Stay.” He was 
a very obedient cavalier, for he stopped instantly and 
waited. 

Charny then saw the two women pass, holding each 
other’s arm, two steps from his hiding-place; the air dis¬ 
placed by the queen’s gown stirred the blades of grass 
almost under Charny’s hand. He even recognized the 
perfume he had been accustomed to admire when near 
the queen, vervain and mignonette mingled together, 
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intoxicating to his senses and awakening pleasing 
remembrances. 

The women passed on and disappeared. 

Then, some moments after, came the unknown, of whom 
the young man had no longer thought while he was watch¬ 
ing the queen in her walk to the gate ; he kissed passion¬ 
ately, madly, a fresh and perfumed rose, which certainly 
was that whose beauty Charny had remarked when the 
queen had entered the park, and which just now he had 
seen fall from her hand. 

A rose, and a kiss upon that rose ! What had this to 
do with an embassy and secrets of State 1 

Charny was almost beside himself. He was about to 
rush on this man and snatch the flower from his grasp, 
when the queen’s companion reappeared and called out, 
“ Come, Monseigneur.” 

Charny believed himself in the presence of some prince 
of the blood, and to keep himself from falling half-dead on 
the ground, he supported himself against the tree behind 
which he had been concealed. 

The unknown hastened to the spot whence the voice 
had issued, and in company with the lady immediately 
disappeared. 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 

THE QUEEN’S HAND. 

When Charny returned to his house, quite broken down 
by this terrible blow, he found that he no longer had the 
strength to contend against this new calamity by which 
he was stricken. 

So Providence had brought him back to Versailles, and 
had granted him this precious hiding-place, only to put 
him on the track of a crime committed by the queen in 
contempt of conjugal fidelity, of royal dignity, and love’s 
obligations. 

Beyond any doubt, the man received in the park was 
a new lover. Charny, in the fever of the night, in the 
delirium of his despair, in vain sought to persuade him¬ 
self that the man who had received the rose was an am¬ 
bassador, and that the rose was simply the pledge of a 
secret agreement, and was designed to serve as a substitute 
for a letter, which might be too compromising. Nothing, 
however, was of any avail against his suspicions. It re¬ 
mained for him only to examine his own conduct, and to 
ask himself why, in the presence of such an evil, he had 
remained so inactive. The instinct which had enjoined 
that inactivity was, upon reflection, easily understood. 

In the most violent crises of experience, action springs 
at the moment from the deep recesses of the heart and 
mind; and the instinct by which it is prompted is, in 
men well trained, a union of habit and reflection acting 
in the emergency witli very great rapidity. If Charny 
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had not acted it was because the secret affairs of his sov¬ 
ereign did not concern him ; because in showing interest 
he would reveal his love; because in compromising the 
queen he would have betrayed himself; and because it 
would have been a tactical error to afford to traitors, 
whom he wished to convict, an example of similar treason 
committed by himself. If he had not acted it was be¬ 
cause in accosting a man honored by the royal confidence 
he would have incurred the risk of falling into an odious 
quarrel, through a sort of ambuscade, which the queen 
never would have forgiven. In fine, the word u Mon- 
seigneur,” uttered at last by the complaisant companion, 
was a salutary warning, coming somewhat late, to be sure, 
which had saved Charily by opening his eyes when he 
was at the height of his fury. What would have become 
of him if, while assailing that man, sword in hand, he had 
suddenly heard him called “ Monseigneur.” 

Such were the thoughts which occupied Charny’s mind 
through all the night and the first part of the following 
day. After twelve o’clock the events of the night before 
were no longer of any moment to him. There remained 
to him only the feverish, consuming suspense in which 
he awaited the coming of another night, with its possible 
revelations. 

At last the night came, bringing to our ardent watcher 
gloomy desires and wild thoughts. The noises and move¬ 
ments to which he had been accustomed had for him now 
new meanings. He saw in the distance the queen walk¬ 
ing on the terrace, with lights borne before her. She 
appeared to him to be thoughtful, uncertain, still agitated 
by the incident of the previous night. 

Gradually all the lights in and about the palace were 
extinguished, and silence brooded over the park. Charny 
remembered well the hour of the queen’s rendezvous, 
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Midnight came at length, and his heart was swollen al¬ 
most to bursting. “ Now,” he said, “ I shall hear the 
grating of the bolts, and the gate will open.” But noth¬ 
ing occurred to break the silence. Charny then reflected 
— with some surprise that he had not thought of it be¬ 
fore — that the same events are not likely to occur on 
two days in succession; that there was nothing obligatory 
in this love beyond the love itself; and that these persons 
would be very imprudent were they to acquire the habit 
of meeting every day. No; it was very certain that the 
queen would not repeat so soon the imprudence he had 
witnessed. 

Suddenly there was a grinding of bolts, and the gate 
was opened. A mortal paleness covered Charny’s face 
when he saw again the two women. “ How much she 
must love him ! ” he murmured. 

The women proceeded precisely as they did in the first 
instance, and passed by Charny’s window with hurried 
steps. He, as he had done before, leaped from his win¬ 
dow, when they had gone so far that they could not hear 
him, and followed them cautiously. As he went he swore 
to himself that he would be prudent, firm, impassive. He 
determined to keep in mind that he was a subject, she a 
queen; that he was a man, and as such was bound to 
show respect; that she was a woman, and as such was 
entitled to consideration. As he could not trust much to 
his fiery and explosive temper, he flung his sword behind 
a tuft of mallows at the foot of a chestnut-tree. 

Meantime the two ladies had reached the same place 
where they had paused on their former expedition. Charny 
again recognized the queen, and saw her again conceal her 
face under her hood, while her serviceable friend went to 
seek, in his hiding-place, the unknown person whom she 
had called “ Monseigneur.” 
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Where was that hiding-place ? Charny asked himself. 
There was, indeed, in the direction taken by the queen’s 
companion, the pavilion known as Apollo’s Baths, sur¬ 
rounded by tall hedges; but how could the stranger hide 
himself there ? How had he gained access to the place 'l 
Charny remembered, then, that on that side of the park 
there was a small gate like that by which the two ladies 
had entered. The unknown, doubtless, had a key to that 
gate. Brom there he could glide to shelter in Apollo’s 
Baths, where he could lie in waiting until he should be 
summoned. Yes, that explained everything. By way of 
the same little gate “ Monseigneur ” took his departure 
after his interview with the queen. 

A few moments later Charny perceived the cloak and 
hat which he had observed on the previous occasion. 
This time the unknown did not show the same respectful 
reserve in his approach to the queen. He came up with 
rapid steps and almost running. 

The queen, leaning against a tree, seated herself upon 
the cloak which this new Raleigh spread for her; and 
while the vigilant friend kept watch, as on the night be¬ 
fore, the amorous nobleman knelt on the moss and began 
talking with the fluency of passion. The queen, with her 
head drooping, seemed as if yielding to love’s sweet mel¬ 
ancholy. Charny could not hear what was said; but the 
manner of the cavalier bore the stamp of poesy and 
love. His every intonation was equivalent to an ardent 
protestation. 

The queen made no response, and nevertheless the 
unknown seemed to be speaking with increasing tender¬ 
ness. It appeared sometimes to the unfortunate Charny 
that the words spoken were about to become intelligible 
to him, and he thought that on hearing them he should 
die of rage and jealousy. But he heard nothing — noth- 
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ing. Whenever the voice of the speaker was slightly- 
raised, a significant gesture from the watchful companion 
compelled the impassioned orator to lower the tone of his 
address. 

The queen preserved an obstinate silence. The other, 
adding entreaty to entreaty, as Charny inferred from the 
vibrating melody of his tones, obtained from her only the 
sweet consent of silence, — an inadequate satisfaction for 
burning lips which had begun to taste of love. 

Suddenly, however, the queen seemed to let fall a few 
murmured words which the unknown alone could hear; 
and as soon as he had heard them he cried out, so loud 
that the words reached Charny’s ears : “ Thank you! 
oh, I thank my gracious queen! Farewell, then,— till 
to-morrow.” 

The queen completely hid her face, already so well 
concealed. 

Charny felt a cold sweat trickling down his temples in 
large drops. 

The unknown saw both hands of the queen extended 
toward him. He seized them in his own and kissed them 
so fervently that Charny, looking on, experienced all the 
tortures which savage humanity has stolen from the infer¬ 
nal regions. The queen then rose suddenly, and seized the 
arm of her companion. The two then fled together, passing 
once more very near to Charny in his concealment. The 
unknown also fled, and Charny, who had not risen from 
the ground on which he was prostrated by indescribable 
suffering, thought that he heard the sound of the two 
gates closing at the same time. 

We shall not attempt to depict the situation in which 
Charny found himself after that horrible discovery. He 
spent the night coursing furiously through the park, in 
the alleys, which he reproached, in his despair, for their 
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criminal complicity. Quite beside himself for several 
hours, he recovered his reason only when he stumbled 
over the sword which he had thrown aside lest he should 
be tempted to use it. This sword, which obstructed his 
course and threw him to the ground, recalled him at once 
to a consciousness of his power and of his dignity. He 
discontinued his mad running about, during which he 
had bruised himself against the trees, and walked directly 
and quietly along the avenue still impressed by the foot¬ 
steps of the two ladies and of the unknown. 

He went to the place where the queen had been sitting. 
The mosses still beaten down recalled to him his own misery 
and the happiness of another. But instead of lamenting, 
or indulging again in anger, Olivier set himself to reflect¬ 
ing on the nature of this love and the rank of the person 
by whom it was inspired. He examined the footsteps of 
that nobleman with the same cool attention which he 
would have given to those of a wild animal. He went to 
the gate behind Apollo’s Baths. By climbing up and look¬ 
ing over the wall he could see the tracks of a horse, and 
the grass badly trodden down. “ He comes from that di¬ 
rection ! He comes not from Versailles, but from Paris; ” 
Olivier said to himself. “He comes alone,—and to¬ 
morrow he intends coming again ; for he said, ‘ Till to¬ 
morrow.’ Till to-morrow, then, let me wait. To-morrow 
will be the last day of ray life, or else I am a coward and 
have never loved. Come, come,” he continued, striking 
gently on his breast, as a horseman strokes the neck of his 
horse, “ be calm, be strong, for the trial is not yet over.” 

He then looked around him once more, turning his eyes 
away from the palace lest he should see the queen’s win¬ 
dow lighted ; for that light would have been still another 
lie, another stain. The lighted window would mean that 
the queen’s chamber was occupied. But why should one 
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lie in that manner after attaining to the rights of shame¬ 
lessness and dishonor, when so little distance remains 
between hidden shame and public scandal 1 

At length, however, Charny could no longer refrain 
from looking at the window of the queen’s chamber. It 
was lighted! 

“ To make a pretence of being in her chamber/* said 
Charny, with bitter irony, “ when she is running about 
the park with a lover! Truly that is chastity gone to 
waste ! She is really too kind, this queen, in assum¬ 
ing this pretence toward us. It is true, however, that 
she may fear giving annoyance to her husband.” And 
Charny, burying his nails in his flesh advanced with 
measured steps along the path leading to his lodge. 

" They said, ‘Till to-morrow/” he added, after en¬ 
tering. “Yes, till to-morrow — for every one. For 
to-morrow, Madame, there will be four of us at the 
rendezvous.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

WOMAN AND QUEEN. 

The next night the scene was repeated. The door opened 
just at midnight, and the two women appeared. 

Charny had determined to discover this evening who 
was the happy personage whom the queen thus favored. 
He therefore followed the two women, concealing himself 
behind the shrubbery; but when he arrived at the place 
where for two nights the meeting of the lovers had taken 
place, he found no one there. The queen’s companion 
was dragging her Majesty toward Apollo’s Baths. A hor¬ 
rible anxiety, a suffering of a new nature overwhelmed 
him. In his innocent uprightness, he had not supposed 
that the crime could be carried so far as that. 

The queen, smiling and whispering, walked toward the 
gloomy retreat at the gate of which the unknown gentle¬ 
man awaited her with extended arms. She entered, also 
with outstretched arms, and the iron gate closed behind 
her. Her accomplice remained outside, leaning upon a 
broken column cushioned by a luxurious growth of 
foliage. 

Charny was mistaken as to his power of endurance, 
which proved itself unable to resist such a shock. Just as 
he was about to rush upon the queen’s companion to un¬ 
mask her, to discover who she was, to reproach her, to 
strangle her perhaps, the blood rushed like a conquering 
torrent to his temples and his throat, and suffocated him. 
He fell upon the ground, breathing a feeble sigh, which for 
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a moment startled from her tranquillity that sentinel at 
the gate of Apollo’s Baths. An internal hemorrhage, 
caused by the re-opening of his wound, had stifled 

him. 

Charny was at length recalled to life by the coldness of 
the dew, by the dampness of the ground, and by a strong 
sense of his grief. He staggered as he arose, recognized 
the locality, became conscious of his own condition, and 
remembered what had happened. The sentinel had disap¬ 
peared, not a sound could be heard. A clock in Ver¬ 
sailles soon after striking two, he realized that his swoon 
had been one of long duration. 

The frightful vision had disappeared; queen, lover, 
companion, had had time to flee. Charny was enabled to 
convince himself of this by observing oil the other side of 
the wall the recent footprints of a horse. These tracks 
and some broken branches in the vicinity of the gate of 
Apollo’s Baths confirmed his conviction. 

The night was one long delirium, and the morning found 
him still agitated. Pale as death, looking ten years older 
than the day before, he called his valet to dress him in a 
black velvet suit, such as was worn by rich persons of the 
third estate. Gloomy, mute, absorbed in his griefs, he 
took his way to the Trianon, at the moment when the 
guard had just been relieved, — that is, at about ten 
o’clock. The queen was coming from the chapel where 
she had gone to attend Mass. As she passed by all heads 
were respectfully bowed, and the officers lowered their 
swords. 

Charny saw some women red with vexation at seeing 
the queen look so beautiful. Beautiful indeed she was, 
with her fine hair carried back from her temples, with her 
delicate features, her smiling mouth, her eyes showing 
weariness, but sparkling with a soft light. Suddenly she 
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caught sight of Charny; she blushed, and uttered a cry of 
surprise. 

Charny did not bow. He continued gazing at the 
queen, who perceived from his look that some new misfor¬ 
tune must have occurred. She approached him. u I 
thought you had gone to your country-seat, Monsieur 
de Charny,” she said severely. 

“ I have come back, Madame,” he said in a tone sharp 
and almost impolite. 

She paused, stupefied, — she, who could always distin¬ 
guish the least shade of expression. 

After this exchange of looks and words which were 
almost hostile, she turned toward the ladies. “ Good¬ 
morning, Countess,” she said in a friendly way to Madame 
de La Motte, giving her a familiar glance. 

Charny started, and watched more attentively. Jeanne, 
uneasy under this scrutiny, turned away her head. 
Charny looked after her as if he were a madman, until 
she once more turned her face to him. Then he walked 
round her studying her movements. 

The queen, bowing to the right and to the left, was at 
the same time watching the conduct of those two mutual 
observers. “Can he have lost his mind ?” she thought. 
“ Poor fellow ! ” and she again approached him. “ How 
is your health, Monsieur de Charny 1 ” she said 
pleasantly. 

“ I am very well, Madame, but — thank God ! — not so 
well as your Majesty,” and he bowed in such a manner as 
to frighten the queen more than he had before surprised 
her. 

“ There is something in all this,” said Jeanne, still 
watchful. 

“ Where are you living now 1 ” continued the queen. 

“At Versailles, Madame,” said Olivier. 
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“ How long have you been here h ” 

“ For three nights,” replied the young man, giving ex¬ 
pression to his words by look and gesture. 

The queen displayed no emotion; Jeanne gave a 
start. 

“ Have you not something to say to me ? ” the queen 
asked Charny, with angelic sweetness. 

“ Oh, Madame,” replied the latter, “ I could say too 
many things to your Majesty.” 

“ Come, then,” she said abruptly. 

“ I must be watchful,” thought Jeanne. 

The queen, with rapid steps, walked on to her apart¬ 
ment. What appeared providential to Madame de La 
Motte was that Marie Antoinette, to avoid the appearance 
of seeking a tete-a-tete , invited some persons to follow her. 
Jeanne slipped in among these persons. The queen, on 
reaching her apartment, dismissed Madame de Misery and 
all her attendants. 

The weather was mild; the sun's heat and light, half- 
veiled by clouds, were subdued to a gentle softness. The 
queen opened the window looking on a little balcony; she 
sat down before her desk loaded with letters; she waited. 
Ey degrees the persons who had followed her perceived 
her desire to be alone, and retire^. Charny, impatient, 
consumed with rage, was crushing his hat in his hand. 

“ Speak ! speak ! ” said the queen ; “ you seem to be 
very much agitated, Monsieur.” 

“ How shall I begin % ” said Charny, thinking aloud ; 
“ how can I dare accuse at once honor, fidelity, and 
Majesty 1 ” 

“ What do you say ? ” cried Marie Antoinette, turning 
quickly round with flaming eyes. 

“ And still, I shall speak only of what I have seen ! ” 
continued Charny. 
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The queen rose. “ Monsieur,” she said coldly, “ it is 
early in the morning for me to believe that you can be in¬ 
toxicated ; and yet you assume an attitude which is not 
becoming to young gentlemen before breakfast.” She ex¬ 
pected to see him overwhelmed by this scornful reproach ; 
but he, motionless as if he had not heard it, said, — 

“ After all, what is a queen 1 A woman. And I, what 
am 1 1 A man, as well as a subject.” 

“ Monsieur ! ” 

“ Madame, let us not confuse what I have to say to you 
by an anger which would end in madness. I think I have 
proved to you that I have respect for royal dignity; I fear 
that I have also proved that I have an insane passion for the 
person of the queen. So make your choice ; at which of 
the two, the queen or the woman, do you prefer that this 
adorer should cast an accusation of opprobrium and 
disloyalty 1 ” 

“ Monsieur de Charny,” cried the queen, turning pale 
and walking up to the young man, “if you do not in¬ 
stantly leave this room, I will have you driven out by 
the guards.” 

“ I will tell you, then, before being driven out, why you 
are an unworthy queen, and a woman without honor ] ” 
cried Charny, wild with rage. “ For the last three nights 
I have followed you in your park! ” 

Instead of seeing her give a start of horror at this terri¬ 
ble blow, as he had hoped she would, Charny was surprised 
to see her raise her head and approach him. 

“ Monsieur de Charny,” she said, taking his hand, “ you 
are in a state which excites my pity. Take care, your eyes 
flash, your hand trembles, your cheeks are pale, the blood 
is all rushing to your heart. You are suffering; shall I 
call for assistance ? ” 

“ I saw you,” he continued coldly, — “ saw you with 
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that man when you gave him the rose, when he kissed 
your hands, — saw you when you entered Apollo’s Baths 
with him.” 

The queen passed her hand over her "brow as if to assure 
herself that she was not asleep. 

“ Come,” she said, “ sit down, for you will fall if I do 
not support you, — sit down, I tell you.” 

Charny fell, in fact, into an easy-chair, and the queen 
seated herself upon a stool by his side. Then, taking both 
his hands and looking at him as if she would search his 
very soul, " Be calm,” she said; “ quiet this agitation of 
heart and head, and repeat what you have just said.” 

“ Oh, do you wish to kill me 1 ” murmured the unhappy 
man. 

“ Be still, and let me question you. When did you 
return from your country-seat ? ” 

“ Fifteen days ago.” 

“ Where are you lodging 1 ” 

“ In the house of the huntsman, which I hav*, hireu/ 

“ Ah, yes; the house of the suicide, at tne edge of 
the park.” 

Charny nodded affirmatively. 

“ You speak of a person whom you saw w?,tn me J 99 

“1 speak, in the first place, of you, whom I saw.” 

“ Where did you see me 1 ” 

u In the park.” 

“ At what hour 1 — on what day ? ” 

“ At midnight on Tuesday — the first time.” 

“ You saw me *1 99 

“ As plainly as I see you now ; and I also saw the lady 
who accompanied you.” 

“ Some one accompanied me 1 Could you recognise 
this person.” 

“ I thought I saw her just now; but I should not dai <4 
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to affirm it. The figure only was the same; as to the 
face, one always conceals that when one has crimes to 
commit.’’ 

“Very well,” said the queen, calmly, “you did not 
recognize my companion ; but me — ” 

“ Oh, you, Madame, I saw you as surely as I see you 
now! ” 

The queen stamped her foot with annoyance. 

“ And — this companion,” she said, — “ the one to 
whom I gave a rose 1 Did you not say you saw me give 
a rose 'l ” 

“ Yes; but I could not appfoach that cavalier.” 

“ But you know him ? ” 

“ They called him ‘ Monseigneur ; ’ that is all I know.” 

The queen struck her forehead in concentrated anger. 
“Continue,” she said; “Tuesday I gave a rose, — and 
Wednesday ? ” 

“ On Wednesday you gave him your two hands to 
kiss.” 

“ Oh ! ” she murmured, biting her hands. “ And then 
on Thursday, — yesterday ? ” 

“ Yesterday you passed an hour and a half in Apollo’s 
Baths with that man, where your companion left you 
alone.” 

The queen rose impetuously. 

“ And — you — saw me ] ” she said, jerking out every 
syllable. 

Charny lifted his hand as if to swear. 

“ Oh,” groaned the queen, in her turn transported with 
rage, “he swears it ! ” 

Charny solemnly repeated his accusing gesture. 

“ Me, mel” said the queen, striking her bosom. “You 
saw me ] ” 

“ Yes, you. On Tuesday you wore your green dress 
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with watered stripes; on Wednesday, your dinner dress 
with large blue and red flowers; yesterday, yesterday, the 
brown silk gown which you wore when I kissed your 
hand for the first time. It was you, it was really you ! 
I die with grief and shame in saying to you : Upon my 
lifo ! upon my honor 1 by my God ! it was you, Madame, 
it was you ! ” 

The queen walked back and forth in the balcony with 
hurried steps, caring but little whether or not her strange 
agitation were observed by the spectators in the court¬ 
yard below, who were devouring her with their eyes. 

“ If I should take an oath,” she said, — “if I were to 
swear by my son, by my God, — I have a God, as you 
have 1 No, he does not believe me ! He will not believe 
me ! ” 

Charny held down his head. 

“ Madman! ” added the queen, shaking him by the 
arm with energy; and she dragged him from the balcony 
into the room. “ There must be rare pleasure in thus 
accusing an innocent, an irreproachable woman; it is a 
brilliant distinction thus to dishonor a queen. Do you 
believe me when I tell you that it was not I whom you 
saw % Do you believe me when I swear on this crucifix 
that during the past three days I have not left the palace 
after four o’clock in the evening^ Do you wish me to 
prove by my women, by the king who saw me here, that 
I could not be elsewhere 1 No, no; he does not believe 
me ! he does not believe me ! ” 

“ I saw you l ” Charny coldly replied. 

“Oh,” cried the queen, suddenly, “I know, I know ! 
Has not this atrocious calumny already been thrown in 
my face 1 Was I not seen at the Opera-ball, making 
scandal for the whole court ? Did they not see me at 
Mesmer’s, in a crisis, making scandal for the curious and 
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for the women of the town ? You know it well, you who 
fought for me ! ” 

“ Madame, at that time I fought because I did not be¬ 
lieve it. Now, I would fight because I do believe it.” 

The queen raised to heaven her arms, rigid with despair, 
two burning tears rolled down her cheeks. “ My God ! ” 
she said, “ send me an idea with which to save myself! I 
do not wish to be despised by this man, 0 my God ! ” 

Charny was stirred to the very depths of his heart by 
this simple and earnest' prayer. He hid bis face in his 
hands. 

The queen, after a moment’s reflection, said, “ Monsieur, 
you owe me reparation. This is the one I shall exact of 
you : Three successive nights you have seen me at night 
in my park in company with a man. You knew, how¬ 
ever, that advantage had already been taken of my resem¬ 
blance to a woman (I know not who she is) who has in 
her face and carriage something in common with me, — 
with me, unfortunate queen ! But since you would rather 
believe that it is I who am running about thus at night; 
since you insist that it is I, — return to the park at the 
same hour. Go there with me. If it is I whom you saw 
yesterday you will, of course, not see me to-night, since I 
shall be with you j if it is another, why should we not see 
her together ? And if we do see her — Ah, Monsieur, 
will you regret what you have made me suffer ? ” 

Charny, placing both hands upon his heart, murmured, 
‘‘You are doing too much for me, Madame. I deserve 
death; do not crush me with your goodness.” 

“ Oh, I will crush you with proofs! ” said the queen. 
“Not a word to any one. This evening at ten o’clock, 
wait alone at the door of the huntsman’s lodge for that 
which I have determined to do in order to convince you. 
Go, Monsieur, and let nothing be suspected outside.” 
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Cbarny knelt without a word and then withdrew. At 
the end of the second salon, he passed within view of 
Jeanne, who looked at him fixedly, and who, with all the 
others, was waiting to return to the queen’s room when¬ 
ever her Majesty should send for them. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

WOMAN AND DEMON. 

Jeanne had noticed Charny’s agitation, the queen’s anx¬ 
iety, and the eager desire of both to engage in conversa¬ 
tion. To a woman of Jeanne’s insight this was more than 
enough to enable her to divine many things. 

After the meeting contrived by Cagliostro between 
Madame de La Motte and Oliva, the comedy of the last 
three nights needs no comments. 

Jeanne, having returned to the queen’s room, listened 
attentively, and watched every movement of the queen to 
discover, if possible, any confirmation of her suspicions. 
But the queen had been for some time distrustful of every¬ 
body. She showed no emotion of any kind; Jeanne was 
therefore reduced to her own conjecture. Already she had 
ordered one of her lackeys to follow Monsieur de Charily. 
The lackey returned, and informed her that the count had 
disappeared in a house at the end of the park near the 
avenue of elms. “ Doubtless,” thought Jeanne, “ this 
man is a lover who has seen all.” 

She heard the queen say to Madame de Misery, “ I do 
not feel well, my dear Misery, and I shall retire to-night 
at eight o’clock.” 

As the lady of honor questioned her, “ I shall not re¬ 
ceive,” said the queen. 

“ It is clear enough,” said Jeanne to herself; “ he would 
be stupid indeed who could not understand that” 
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The queen, still a prey to the emotions caused by her 
interview with Charny, soon dismissed all her suite. For 
the first time since her admission at court Jeanne congrat¬ 
ulated herself on permission to withdraw. 

“ Matters are becoming embroiled here,” she said; 11 1 
must go to Paris ! It is time to undo what I have done. ,, 
And she set out for Paris immediately. 

When she reached her own house in the Eue Saint 
Claude, she found there a superb present of silver plate 
which the cardinal had sent that very morning. After 
glancing carelessly at this present, although it was valuable, 
she looked up from behind her curtains to Oliva’s windows, 
which were not yet opened. Oliva was still asleep, being 
doubtless much fatigued. 

Jeanne then drove to the hotel of the cardinal, whom 
she found radiant and elated with joy and pride; seated 
before his desk, a master-piece of Boule, he was tearing up 
and re-writing unweariedly a letter which he was always 
beginning and could never finish. 

As the valet announced Madame de La Motte, Mon¬ 
seigneur le Cardinal exclaimed, “ Dear Countess ! ” and 
he advanced to meet her. 

Jeanne received the kisses with which the prelate cov¬ 
ered her hands and arms, and placed herself where she 
could most comfortably sustain her part in the conversa¬ 
tion. Monseigneur began with protestations of gratitude 
which were not deficient in eloquent sincerity. 

Jeanne interrupted him. “ Do you know?” she said, 
“ that you are a delicate lover, Monseigneur, and that I 
thank you]” 

“ For what ] ” 

“ It is not for the tasteful gift which you sent me 
this morning; it is for the precaution you took in not 
sending it to the pleasure-house. That was delicate 
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indeed. Your heart does not prostitute itself, it gives 
itself.” 

“ With whom should one act with delicacy if not with 
you % ” replied the cardinal. 

‘‘You are not a happy man only, but a triumphant god.” 

“ I confess it, and the happiness frightens me; it trou¬ 
bles me; it renders the sight of other men insupportable 
to me. I recall that Pagan fable of Jupiter weary of his 
own light.” 

Jeanne smiled. 

“Have you just come from Versailles 1 ” the cardinal 
asked eagerly. 

“Yes.” 

“You — have seen her ? ” 

“I — have just left her.” 

“ Did she — say — anything 'I ” 

“ Eh, what would you have her say V 9 

“ Pardon me ; it is no longer curiosity, it is madness.” 

“Do not ask me anything.” 

“Oh, Countess.” 

“No, I tell you.” 

“ How you say that! One would think to see you that 
you bring bad news.” 

“ Monseigneur, do not compel me to speak.” 

“ Countess ! Countess ! ” and the cardinal turned pale. 

“ A too great happiness,” he said, “ is like the culmina¬ 
ting point of Fortune’s wheel; when you are at its sum¬ 
mit, you are at the beginning of its decline. But do not 
spare me if there is any misfortune; there is none — is 
there h ” 

“ I will call it on the contrary, Monseigneur, a great 
good fortune,” replied Jeanne. 

“ It! what do you mean by ‘it ; 1 what do you call a 
good fortune ? ” 
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u Not to have been discovered,” said Jeanne, dryly. 

“ Oh ! ” and he began to smile. “With the precau¬ 
tions of two hearts and one mind — ” 

“ One mind and two hearts, Monseigneur, cannot pre¬ 
vent eyes from looking through the branches.” 

“ Has any one seen ? ” cried Monsieur de Rohan, in terror. 
“ I have every reason to believe so.” 

“ Then if we were seen, we were recognized h ” 

“ Oh, as to that, Monseigneur, you cannot believe it; it 
we were recognized, if this secret were in any one’s pos^ 
session, Jeanne de Valois would already be at the world’s 
end, and you, — you would be dead.” 

“ That is true. All these reservations, Countess, burn 
me by slow fire. Suppose that we were seen. But persons 
are often seen walking in the park. Is it not allowed ? ” 

“ Ask the king.” 

“ The king knows ! 99 

“ Once more I say, if the king knew, you would be in 
the Bastille, I in the Hospital. But as one misfortune 
avoided is better than two happy events, I have come to 
tell you not to tempt Providence a second time.” 

“ What do you say 1 ” cried the cardinal; “ what is the 
meaning of your words, dear Countess ? ” 

“ Do you not understand ? ” 

6i I am afraid.” 

u I should be afraid, if you did not reassure me.” 

“ And how can I do that 1 ” 

“ By not going to Versailles.” 

The cardinal sprang up. “In the daytime?” he said, 
smiling. 

“ In the daytime certainly, but also in the night! ” 
Monsieur de Rohan shuddered, and dropped the coun¬ 
tess’s hand. u Impossible ! ” he said. 

“It is my turn to be frank with you,” she replied. 
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“You said ? I think, ‘impossible.’ Why impossible, if 
you please ? ” 

“ Because my heart is filled with a love which will end 
only with my life.” 

“ I see that,” she interrupted, speaking ironically ; “ and 
it is to reach the end more quickly that you persist in re¬ 
turning to the park. Yes; if you go there again, your love 
will end only with your life, and both would be cut down 
by the same blow.” 

“ How many terrors, Countess! and you were so coura¬ 
geous yesterday! ” 

“ I have the courage of animals. I am not afraid while 
there is no danger.” 

“ I have the courage of my race ; I am not happy except 
in the presence of danger.” 

“ Very well; but you will then allow me to tell you — v 

“ Nothing, Countess, nothing,” cried the amorous pre¬ 
late ; “ the sacrifice is made, the die is cast; give me 
death if it must come, — but give me love ! I shall go 
again to Versailles.” 

“ Alone ? ” said the countess. 

“ Would you desert me e l ” said Monsieur de Rohan, in 
a reproachful tone. 

“ I most certainly would ! ” 

“ She certainly will come.” 

“ You are mistaken, she will not come.” 

“ Is it possible that you came from her to tell me that? ” 
said the cardinal, trembling. 

“It is the blow I have been trying to soften for the last 
half-hour.” 

“ She will not see me ? ” 

“ Never, and it is I who advised her to make this 
decision.” 

“ Madame,” said the prelate, in a thrilling voice, “ it is 
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wrong for you to plunge the knife into a heart which you 
know to be so tender.” 

“ It would be much more so, Monseigneur, to allow two 
mad creatures to be ruined for want of good advice. I 
give it; let those who will, profit by it.” 

“ Countess, Countess, I would rather die 1 ” 

“ That is your concern, and it is easily accomplished.” 

“ Death for death,” said the cardinal, gloomily. “ I pre¬ 
fer the end of a reprobate. Blessed be hell where I shall 
meet my accomplice ! ” 

“ Holy prelate, you are blaspheming ! ” said the coun¬ 
tess ; “ as subject you are dethroning your queen! as man 
you are ruining a woman ! ” 

The cardinal seized the countess by the hand and speak¬ 
ing wildly, “ Acknowledge that she did not tell you that! ” 
cried he, “and that she will not renounce me thus.” 

“ I speak to you in her name.” 

“ She merely asks for delay ? ” 

“ Take it as you please ; but observe her order.” 

“ The park is not the only place where we can see each 
other, — there are a thousand safer places. The queen has 
even come to your house ! ” 

“ Monseigneur, not a word more ; I carry a heavy bur¬ 
den, that of your secret. I feel that I have not the strength 
to bear it a long time. What your indiscretions, chance, 
or an enemy’s malevolence will not effect, remorse will ac¬ 
complish. I believe her capable, you see, of confessing 
everything to the king in a moment of despair.” 

“ Good God ! is it possible 1 ” cried Monsieur de Rohan, 
“ would she do that 1 ” 

“If you should see her, you would pity her.” 

The cardinal rose precipitately. “ What shall I do?” 
he said. 

“Give her the consolation of silence,” 
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“ She would think that I had forgotten her.” 

Jeanne shrugged her shoulders. 

“ She would accuse me of being a coward.” 

“ When your purpose is to save her? — never ! ” 

“ Does a woman pardon a man who deprives her of his 
presence ? ” 

“ Do not judge her as you would judge me.” 

“ I believe her great and strong. I love her for her 
courage and her noble heart. Therefore she can rely on 
me as I rely on her. I will see her once more for the last 
time; she shall know all my thoughts, and what she shall 
determine upon after having heard me, I will fulfil as if it 
were a sacred vow.” 

Jeanne arose. 

“ As you please,” she said. " Go, only you will go alone. 
I threw the key of the park gate into the Seine as I re¬ 
turned this morning. You will therefore go when you 
please to Versailles, while I shall set out for Switzerland 
or Holland. The farther I shall be from the bomb, the 
less I shall fear when it bursts.” 

“ Countess ! you would desert me ; you would abandon 
me ! Oh, my God! with whom can I talk about 
her?” 

“ Have you not the park and the echoes ? ” said Jeanne; 
“ you can soon teach them the name of Amaryllis.” 

“ Countess, have pity! I am in despair/’ said the 
prelate. 

“ Well,” replied Jeanne, with the brutal energy of a sur¬ 
geon who decides upon the amputation of a limb ; “ if you 
are in despair, Monsieur de Rohan, do not indulge in fol¬ 
lies more dangerous than powder, than the plague, than 
death ! If you care so much for this woman, preserve her 
instead of ruining her, and if you are not altogether de¬ 
ficient in heart and memory, do not risk engulfing in your 
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own ruin those friends who have been devoted to you. 
But I myself will not play with fire. Will you swear to 
me that you will not try to see the queen 1 Not even to 
see her, you hear, — I do not say speak to her, — for the 
next fifteen days 1 If you will swear this, I will remain 
and may still be of service to you. Are you determined 
to brave everything, to disregard my prohibition and hers 1 
I shall know it, and ten minutes later I shall set out! You 
will have to extricate yourself without my aid.” 

u It is terrible,” murmured the cardinal; “ the fall from 
so high a degree of happiness is crushing. Oh, it will kill 
me ! ” 

“ Come, now,” whispered Jeanne in bis ear, u your love 
is only self-love.” 

“ To-day it is true love,” replied the cardinal. 

“ Then you must suffer to-day,” said Jeanne ; " it is one 
of the conditions of true love. Come, Monseigneur, decide, 
shall I stay here, or must I start for Lausanne 1 ” 

“ Remain, Countess, but find me a soothing balm. The 
wound is too painful.” 

“ Do you swear to obey me 1 ” 

“ On the honor of a Rohan ! ” 

“ Good ! your soothing balm is found. I forbid inter¬ 
views, but I do not forbid letters.” 

“ Really ! 99 cried the madman, reanimated by this hope; 
“ I may write 1 99 
k< Try it.” 

“ And — she will answer me ? ” 
u I will endeavor to prevail upon her.” 

The cardinal covered Jeanne’s hand with kisses. He 
called her his tutelary angel. The demon inhabiting the 
heart of the countess must have laughed. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE NIGHT. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon of the same day when 
a man on horse-back stopped on the outskirts of the park, 
behind Apollo’s Baths. The cavalier was riding at a 
leisurely pace, as if for his own pleasure; he was thought¬ 
ful as Hippolytus, and as handsome, and allowed the 
reins to hang loosely over the neck of his horse. 

He stopped at the very same place where for the last 
three days Monsieur de Rohan had fastened his horse. 
The ground in this place was trampled by horses’ feet, 
and the bushes which grew around the oak-tree to which 
the bridle was tied, were broken. 

The cavalier alighted. “ This place seems to have been 
well-trampled,” he said; and he approached the wall. 

“ Somebody has been climbing the wall; here is a gate 
that has been recently opened. It is just as I thought. 

“ No man can have been engaged in w r ars with the 
Indians of the savannas without having learned how to 
distinguish the tracks of horses and men. Xow it is^ 
fifteen days since Monsieur de Charny returned; for 
fifteen days Monsieur de Charny has not allowed himself 
to be seen. This is the gate which Monsieur de Charny 
has chosen, through which to make his entrance into Ver¬ 
sailles.” Saying these words the cavalier sighed as if his 
soul were being drawn from his body. 

“Let us leave our neighbor his happiness,” he mur¬ 
mured, looking at one of those eloquent tracks left upon 
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the grass and walls. “ That which God gives to some, he 
refuses to others. It is not without some design that 
God makes some men happy, others miserable; blessed be 
his will! 

“ Yet I must have a proof. At what price, by what 
means can it be gained? 

“ Oh, nothing more simple. In the hushes, in the 
night, a man would not be discovered, and from his hiding- 
place he could see those who would come here. To-night 
I will be in the bushes.” 

The cavalier took up his horse’s reins, slowly regained 
his saddle, and without hastening the pace of his horse 
disappeared around a corner of the wall. 

As to Charny, obedient to the orders of the queen, he 
had shut himself up in his own house awaiting a message 
from her. Night came, but nobody appeared. Charny 
instead of watching at the window of the lodge which 
looked on the park, was watching in the same room, but at 
another window which looked on the narrow street. The 
queen had said, “ at the door of the huntsman’s lodge; ” 
but on the ground-floor, window and door were the 
same thing. The main thing was to see all that might 
happen. He looked out into the dark night, hoping 
every minute to hear the galloping of a horse or the hur¬ 
ried step of a courier. He heard a clock striking half¬ 
past ten. Nothing happened. The queen, then, had 
deceived him. She had made a concession at the first 
moment of surprise. In her shame she had promised 
what it had been impossible to fulfil; and, horrible to 
think, she had promised knowing that she could not 
perform. 

Charny, with that readiness to suspect which character¬ 
izes men who are violently in love, began to reproach 
himself with having been too credulous. “ How could 
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I,” he cried,— “ I who had seen, — believe such false¬ 
hoods, and yield my conviction, my certainty, to a stupid 
hope ? ” 

He was enlarging with rage upon this fatal idea when 
the noise made by a handful of sand thrown upon the 
panes of the other window attracted his attention, and 
made him rush to look out upon the side toward the park. 
He saw then in the avenue of elms, enveloped in a large 
black cloak, the figure of a woman who raised toward him 
a pale and agitated face. He could not restrain a cry of 
joy mingled with regret. The woman who was waiting 
for him, who called him, was the queen ! With one 
bound he reached the place where the queen was standing, 
and fell at her feet. 

“ Ah, you are here, Monsieur ? it is fortunate/’ said the 
queen, in a low and agitated tone; “ what were you doing?” 

“ You 1 you, Madame ! — you yourself! is it possible ? 99 
replied Charny, prostrating himself. 

“ Is this the way you were waiting for me ? ** 

" I was looking for you on the street side, Madame.” 

“ Was I likely to come by the street, when it is so 
easy to come by the park ? ” 

“ I hardly dared hope to see you, Madame/* said 
Charny, with an accent of passionate gratitude. 

She interrupted him. “ Let us not stay here/* she 
said; “ it is too light. Have you your sword ? ” 

“ Yes, Madame.” 

“ *T is well. Where did those persons enter whom you 
saw ? ” 

“ By this gate.” 

“ And at what hour ? ” 

“ At midnight, on each occasion.” 

“ There is no reason why they should not come again 
to-night. You have spoken to no one?” 
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“To no one.” 

“Let us go into the shrubbery and wait.” 

“ Oh, your Majesty — ” 

The queen went first. “You must know,” she said 
suddenly, as if anticipating Charny’s thoughts, “ that I 
have not amused myself with telling this story to the 
lieutenant of police. Since I have made a complaint, 
Monsieur de Crosne should have done me justice. If the 
creature who usurps my name after having usurped my 
likeness has not yet been arrested, if all this mystery is 
not cleared up, you will see that there may be two 
reasons: either the incapacity of Monsieur de Crosne, — 
which is of no importance, — or his collusion with my 
enemies. How, it seems to me difficult to believe that 
here, in my own park, any persons should dare to play the 
ignoble comedy which you have described to me, unless 
they were sure of direct aid, or tacit complicity. That is 
my reason for thinking that those who are guilty are so 
dangerous that I ought myself to assume the task of 
unmasking them. What do you think about it I ” 

“ I ask your Majesty’s permission to say no more on 
this subject. I am in despair; I have still fears, but I 
have no longer any suspicions.” 

“At least you are an honest man,” said the queen, 
eagerly; “ you can speak frankly. It is a merit which 
may wound the innocent if one makes a mistake with 
regard to them ; but the wound that it inflicts is one that 
can be healed.” 

“ Oh, Madame, it is striking eleven ; I tremble.” 

“ Assure yourself that there is no one here,” said the 
queen. 

Chamy obeyed. He went through all the shrubbery 
even as far as the walls. “ There is no one,” he said 
when he returned. 
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“ Where did the scene take place which you described 
to me ? ” 

“ Madame, just now, as I returned from my exploration, 
my heart received a terrible blow. I perceived you in the 
same place where, for the last three nights, I saw — the 
false queen of France.” 

“ Here! ” cried the queen, moving away with disgust 
from the place where she was standing. 

“ Under this chestnut-tree, yes, Madame.” 

“ Why, then, Monsieur,” said Marie Antoinette, “ let us 
not stay here; for if they came to this spot, they will 
probably return here.” 

Charny followed the queen into another avenue. His 
heart beat so violently that he was afraid he should not 
hear the noise of the gate in opening. She, silent and 
proud, waited until the living proof of her innocence 
should appear. 

The clocks announced the hour of midnight. The gate 
did not open. A half-hour passed, during which Marie 
Antoinette asked Charny more than ten times if the 
impostors had been very punctual to their time of 
meeting. 

Three-quarters past midnight struck from the belfry of 
Saint Louis at Versailles. The queen stamped her foot 
with impatience. “ You see that they will not come to¬ 
night,” she said. “ Such misfortunes happen only to 
me ! ” and saying these words, she looked at Charny as 
if she would quarrel with him had she surprised in his 
eyes the slightest sign of triumph or irony. But he, 
growing pale in proportion as his suspicions returned, 
maintained an attitude so grave and so melancholy that 
certainly his face reflected at that moment a patience 
serene as that of martyrs and angels. 

The queen took his arm and led him to the chestnut- 
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tree under which they had stood at first. “ You 
said,” she murmured, “that it was here that you saw 
them?” 

“ In this very place, Madame.” 

“ It was here that the woman gave him a rose ? ” 

“Yes, your Majesty.” 

The queen was so weak, so weary with her long stay in 
this damp park, that she leaned against the trunk of a 
tree, and let her head fall on her breast. Insensibly her 
limbs gave way; Charny did not offer her his arm, and to 
save herself from falling, she seated herself hastily upon 
the grassy turf. Charny stood, as before, motionless and 
gloomy. 

The queen put both her hands to her face, and Charny 
could not see the tear which was rolling down between her 
long, white fingers. Suddenly raising her head, “Mon¬ 
sieur,” she said, “ you are right; I am condemned. I had 
promised to prove to-night that you had calumniated me; 
God does not wish it, — I bow to his will.” 

“ Madame — ” murmured Charny. 

“ I have done what no other woman would have done. 
I do not speak of queens. Oh, Monsieur, what is a queen 
who cannot rule even one heart ? What is a queen who 
cannot obtain even the esteem of an honest man ? Come, 
Monsieur, help me to rise that I may go away; do not 
scorn me to the extent of refusing the assistance of your 
hand.” 

Charny threw himself like a madman on his knees. 
“ Madame,” he said, striking his head upon the ground, 
“ if I were not a miserable man who loves you, you 
would pardon me, would you not ? ” 

“ You ! ” cried the queen, with a bitter smile, — “you! 
you love me, and yet you think me an infamous woman! ” 

“ Oh, Madame ! ” 
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“ You, you who ought to have a memory, you accuse 
me of giving a flower here, there a kiss, and yonder my 
love to another man! Monsieur, no falsehood; you do 
not love me ! ” 

“ Madame, that phantom was there, — that phantom of 
an amorous queen. Here where I am was the phantom 
of the lover. Tear out my heart, since those two infernal 
images live in my heart and devour it! ” 

She took his hand and drew him toward her with a 
gesture of excitement. “ You saw! you heard ! It was 
certainly I, was it not 1 ” she said in a choking voice. 
“ Oh, it was I 1 do not try to think otherwise. Well, 
then, if in this very place, under this very chestnut-tree, 
seated as I was, you at my feet as was that other, if I 
press your hands, if I draw you to me, if I take you in 
my arms, if I say to you, — 1, who you say did all this to 
another; I, who said the same thing to another, did I 
not ] — if I say to you, ‘ Monsieur de Charny, I have 
loved, I do love, I shall love but one being in the world, 
— and you are that one! ’ my God ! my God ! would not 
that be sufficient to convince you that a woman is not in¬ 
famous who has within her heart, together with the blood 
of empresses, the divine fire of a love like that 1 ” 

Charny uttered a groan like that of a man about to 
expire. The queen’s impassioned words had intoxicated 
him; he had felt her burning hand upon his shoulder, 
her warm breast upon his heart, her breath upon his lips. 
“ Let me thank God ! ” he murmured. “ Oh, if I did not 
think of God, I should think too much of you ! ” 

She arose slowly; she fixed upon him her eyes swim¬ 
ming in tears. 

“ Will you have my life 1 ” he said, beside himself. 

She looked at him silently for a moment. “ Give me 
your arm,” she said, “ and take me to every place where 
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the others went. In the first place, here, — here a rose 
was given — ” 

She drew from her dress a rose, still warm from the fire 
which had burned in her breast. “ Take it! ” she said. 

He inhaled the sweet odor of the flower, and pressed it 
to his heart. 

u Here that other one gave her hand to be kissed ? ” 

“ Both her hands ! ” said Charny. He shook with 
excitement on finding his face enclosed in the queen’s 
burning hands. 

“ Thus is this place purified,” said the queen, with an 
adorable smile. “ How, did they not go to Apollo’s 
Baths % ” 

Charny paused, stupefied, half-dead, as if the heavens 
had fallen. 

“ It is a place,” the queen said gayly, “ which I enter 
only in the daytime. Let us go together to see the gate 
through which this lover fled from the queen.” 

Joyous, tripping, leaning on the arm of a man the hap¬ 
piest God had ever blessed, she crossed, almost running, 
the grass-plots which separated the shrubbery from the 
wall around the park. In this way they reached the gate 
behind which were tracks of horses’ feet. 

“ It was here, on the other side.” 

“ I have all the keys,” replied the queen. “ Open the 
gate, Monsieur de Charny, let us investigate.” 

They went outside and looked about them; the moon 
just then came out from a cloud as if to aid them in their 
investigations. Its white light seemed to cling tenderly 
to the beautiful face of the queen, who was leaning on 
Charny’s arm while she listened and examined the bushes 
which surrounded them. When she had satisfied herself 
that no one was there, she withdrew within the gate, 
drawing Charny toward her with a gentle pressure. The 
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gate closed behind them just as the clocks were striking 
two. “ Adieu,” she said. “ Return home. Till to-morrow. ” 
She pressed his hand, and without another word disap¬ 
peared under the elms in the direction of the palace. 

On the other side of that gate they had just closed, a 
man rose from among the bushes, and vanished in the 
wood on the side of the road. This man carried with him 
the secret of the queen. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE FAREWELL. 

The queen, next morning, looking bright and beautiful, 
left her apartment to go to Mass. Her guards had re¬ 
ceived orders to admit every one. 

It was Sunday, and her Majesty on waking had said, 
“ What a beautiful day! living is a pleasure to-day.” She 
seemed to enjoy more than usual the perfume of her favor¬ 
ite flowers; the gifts she bestowed were more magnificent 
than usual; she seemed more eager for her daily commu¬ 
nion with God. She listened to the service with intense 
devotion; she had never bowed so humbly her majestic 
head. 

While she was fervently praying, the crowd was gather¬ 
ing along the passage from the apartments to the chapel, 
— as was usual on Sunday, — and even the steps of the 
staircase were filled with gentlemen and ladies. Among 
these last shone Madame de La Motte, modestly, but 
elegantly dressed. 

In the double line of gentlemen on the right, Monsieur 
de Charny was seen, who was receiving many congratula¬ 
tions on his restoration to health, on his return, and 
especially on his radiant looks. 

Favor is a subtle perfume ; it is diffused with such 
facility through the air that real connoisseurs can distin¬ 
guish its aroma even before the bottle is opened. Olivier 
had been the queen’s friend for only six hours, and every 
one already called himself the friend of Olivier. 
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While he was accepting all these felicitations with the 
gracious manner of a really happy man, and while, as a 
mark of respect and friendship, all those in the left line 
passed over to the right, Olivier, compelled to cast his eyes 
here and there over the group which hovered around him, 
observed in front of him a face whose gloomy paleness im¬ 
pressed him in the midst of his exaltation. He recognized 
Philippe de Taverney, in his uniform closed to his chin, 
and with his hand upon the hilt of his sword. 

Since the visits of politeness paid by the latter in his 
adversary’s antechamber after the duel, and since the se¬ 
clusion of Charny by Doctor Louis, there had been no 
intercourse between the rivals. 

Charny, on seeing Philippe, who was looking at him 
quietly, without any expression either of kindness or men¬ 
ace, was the first to bow, and his salutation was returned 
by Philippe in a distant manner. Then, clearing a way 
through the group around him, “Pardon, gentlemen,” said 
Olivier, “ but allow me to perform a polite obligation,” 
and crossing the space between the right and left lines, he 
came straight to Philippe, who did not stir. 

“Monsieur de Taverney,” said Charny, bowing even 
more politely than before, “ I should have thanked you 
for your kind interest in regard to my health, but I 
arrived only yesterday.” 

Philippe colored, and looked at him, then cast down his 
eyes. 

“ I shall have the honor, Monsieur,” continued Charny, 
“ of paying you a visit soon, and I hope that you bear me 
no ill-will.” 

“ Xone, Monsieur,” replied Philippe. 

Charny was just about to extend his hand to Philippe, 
when the drum announced the queen’s approach. 

“ The queen is coming, Monsieur,” said Philippe, slowly, 
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without making any return to Charny’s friendly gesture ; 
and he accompanied his words with a reverence which 
expressed melancholy rather than coldness. 

Charny, rather surprised, hastened to rejoin his friends 
in the line on the right. Philippe remained on the left as 
if he were a sentinel. 

The queen drew near. She was seen to smile upon sew 
eral persons, and to receive through her attendants the 
petitions which were presented to her ; for she had per¬ 
ceived Charny in the distance, and fixing her eyes upon 
him, with that fearless courage which she always displayed 
in her friendships, and which her enemies called immod¬ 
esty, she said quite loud, “ Ask to-day, gentlemen ; ask, I 
cannot refuse anything to-day.” 

Charny was moved to the very depths of his heart by 
both the tone and the meaning of these magic words. He 
trembled with pleasure, which was his only expression of 
thanks to the queen. 

Suddenly the latter was aroused from her pleasant but 
dangerous contemplation by the sound of a step, by the 
tones of a strange voice. The step resounded on the pave¬ 
ment at her right, the voice, agitated but grave, said, 
“ Madame ! ” 

The queen perceived Philippe; she could not repress at 
first a movement of surprise at finding herself thus placed 
between these two men, of whom she reproached herself 
perhaps with loving one too little, and the other too much. 
“You, Monsieur de Taverney,” she cried, recovering her¬ 
self, — “ you ! you have something to ask of me 1 Oh, 
speak! ” 

“An audience of ten minutes at your Majesty’s lei¬ 
sure,” said Philippe, without relaxing the severity of his 
countenance. 

“ This very moment, Monsieur,” replied the queen, cast- 
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ing a furtive glance at Charny, whom she involuntarily 
dreaded to see in so close proximity with his old adversary; 
“follow me/’ and she went on more rapidly when she 
heard Philippe’s step closely following her own, and had 
left Charny standing with the rest. She continued, how¬ 
ever, gathering in her harvest of letters and petitions, 
issued some orders, and entered her apartment. A quar¬ 
ter of an hour later, Philippe was admitted to the 
library, where her Majesty was accustomed to receive on 
Sunday. 

“ Ah, Monsieur de Taverney, come in,” said the queen, 
playfully, — “ come in and assume for me a more smiling 
countenance. I must confess I am anxious every time a 
Taverney desires to speak to me. Your family is one of 
ill-omen. Reassure me quickly, Monsieur de Taverney, by 
telling me that you have not come to announce some 
misfortune.” 

Philippe, more pallid after this introduction than he had 
been during the scene with Charny, seeing how little feel¬ 
ing the queen manifested in what she said, confined him¬ 
self to replying, “ Madame, I have the honor to declare 
to your Majesty that this time I bring only good 
news.” 

“ Ah, you have news for me! ” said the queen. 

“ Alas, yes, your Majesty.” 

“ Ah ! ” she replied, resuming that gay demeanor which 
made Philippe so miserable, “there, you have said, ‘alas !’ 
* Unhappy that I am ! ’ a Spaniard would say. Monsieur 
de Taverney has said, ‘ Alas !’ ” 

“Madame,” replied Philippe, gravely, “a few words 
will fully assure your Majesty that your noble brow will 
not be clouded this day at the approach of a Taverney, and 
also that you will never again be troubled by the fault of 
a Taverney-Maison-Rouge. From this very day, Madame, 
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the last of this family, to whom your Majesty had deigned 
to accord some favor, is about to disappear, never again to 
return to the court of France.” 

The queen, casting aside the playful air which she had 
assumed as a resource against the emotions which would 
probably be excited during this interview, exclaimed, 
“You are going away ! ” 

“ Yes, your Majesty.” 

“ You — too ! ” 

Philippe bowed. “ My sister, Madame, has already 
left your Majesty with regret,” he said; “ as for myself, 
I was always useless to the queen, therefore I am going.” 

The queen seated herself, much agitated by reflecting 
that Andree had asked that final leave of absence on the 
day following the queen’s interview with Charny in Louis’s 
apartment, when he had received the first indication of 
her feeling toward him. “ Strange ! ” she murmured 
thoughtfully, and did not add another word. 

Philippe remained standing like a marble statue, 
awaiting his dismissal. 

The queen, rousing all at once from her lethargy, said, 
“ Where are you going 1 ” 

“I intend rejoining Monsieur de Lapeyrouse,” said 
Philippe. 

“ Monsieur de Lapeyrouse is at Newfoundland,” observed 
the queen. 

“ I have prepared everything to join him.” 

“ Y ou know that a frightful death has been predicted 
for him ? ” 

“ Frightful ? I did not know that; but I was aware 
that it was to be sudden.” 

“ And you will go 1 ” 

“ It is for that reason that I wish to rejoin Lapeyrouse,” 
he said, with a sweet and dignified smile. 
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The queen once more relapsed into her agitated 
silence. 

Philippe still waited respectfully. 

The brave and noble nature of Marie Antoinette was 
aroused, more fearless than ever. She arose, approached 
the young man, and said to him, folding her arms upon 
her breast, “ Why do you go away ] ” 

“ Because I have a great desire to travel,” he replied 
gently. 

“ But you have already made a tour of the world,” 
replied the queen, deceived for a moment by his heroic 
calmness. 

“ Of the New World, yes, Madame,” continued Philippe ; 
“ but not of the Old and New together.” 

The queen made a gesture of impatience, and repeated 
what she had said to Andree. “ These Taverneys are a 
race of iron, and have hearts of steel. Your sister and 
you, you are two terrible persons, — friends whom one 
must finally hate. You are going away, not for the sake 
of travelling, -— you are really weary of that, — but to 
leave me. Your sister was, she said, summoned by re¬ 
ligion ; she hides a heart of fire beneath the ashes. But 
she wished to go, and she has gone. May God make her 
happy ! You, you who might be happy, — you, you are 
going too ! I told you just now that the Taverneys 
brought me misfortune ! ” 

“ Spare us, Madame ! If your Majesty would deign to 
search our hearts, you would find there the most un¬ 
bounded devotion.” 

“Listen!” cried the queen, angrily. “You are a 
Quaker, she a philosopher, — creatures whom it is im¬ 
possible to move. She imagines the world a Paradise in 
which one enters only on the condition of being saints; 
you, you take this world for the infernal regions in which 
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there can be only demons; and both of you have fled 
from the world, — the one, because you do not find in it 
what you seek; the other, because you find in it what 
you do not seek. Am I right ? Eh, my dear Monsieur 
de Taverney, allow human beings to be imperfect; ask of 
royal families to be only the least imperfect of the human 
race; be tolerant, or rather, do not be egotistical.” 

She spoke with too much passion. It gave Philippe an 
advantage. “ Madame,” said he, “ egotism is a virtue 
when one makes use of it to increase his adoration.” 

The queen blushed. “ I only know,” she said, “ that I 
loved Andree, and that she left me; that I valued you, 
and you are going to leave me. It is humiliating to me 
to see two persons so perfect—I do not jest, Monsieur 
— abandon my house.” 

“ Nothing can humiliate so august a personage as you,” 
said Taverney, coldly; “ shame cannot reach a head so 
exalted as your own.” 

“ I am trying to think what can have wounded your 
feelings.” 

“ Nothing has wounded my feelings, Madame,” replied 
Philippe, eagerly. 

“ Your rank has been confirmed ; you are on the high 
road to fortune. I have distinguished you — 99 

“ I repeat to your Majesty that nothing at court dis¬ 
pleases me.” 

“ And if I should tell you to remain — if I should 
command you to do so ? ” 

“ I should have the sorrow of replying to your Majesty 
by a refusal.” 

The queen again had recourse to a moment of silent 
reserve which was to her like a break in the combat to 
the weary fencer. And as a home thrust always followed 
this moment of repose, she suddenly exclaimed, “ There is 
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perhaps some one here who displeases you? You are 
easily offended, you know.” 

“ There is no one who displeases me.” 

“ I thought you had quarrelled — with a gentleman — 
Monsieur de Charny — whom you wounded in a duel,” 
said the queen, gradually becoming more animated; “ and 
as it is very natural to avoid those we do not like, as soon 
as you saw that Monsieur de Charny had returned you 
immediately wished to leave the court.” 

Philippe made no reply. 

The queen, mistaken in her opinion of this man, so 
loyal and so brave, thought that this was only a case of 
ordinary jealousy. She followed him up unsparingly. 
“ You knew only to-day,” she continued, “that Monsieur 
had returned. I say to-day ! and it is to-day that you 
ask for permission to retire.” 

Philippe turned livid rather than pale. Thus attacked, 
thus trampled underfoot, he avenged himself cruelly. 
“ Madame,” he said, “ it is true that it is only to-day that 
I became aware of Monsieur de Charny’s return ; only I 
have known it longer than your Majesty thinks, for I met 
Monsieur de Charny at about two o'clock in the morning 
at the gate of the park near Apollo’s Baths.” 

The queen became pale in her turn; and after having 
observed, with admiration mingled with terror, the perfect 
courtesy of the gentleman, even in his anger, “Well,” she 
murmured, in a faint voice, “go, Monsieur; I will not 
detain you longer.” 

Philippe bowed for the last time, and with slow steps 
retired. 

The queen fell overwhelmed upon her chair, saying, 
“ France, country of noble hearts ! ” 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE CARDINAL’S JEALOUSY. 

The cardinal had passed three successive nights very dif¬ 
ferent from those which were constantly recurring to his 
imagination. Xo news from any one, no hope of a visit! 
This death-like silence, after the agitation of passion, was 
like the darkness of a cellar after the joyous light of the sun. 

The cardinal had at first deluded himself with the hope 
that his lover— a woman as well as a queen — would wish 
to know the nature of the passion she had inspired, and 
whether she would still continue to please. This was a 
feeling quite masculine,—speaking materially, a two- 
edged weapon which wounded the cardinal grievously 
when it was turned against himself. 

In fact, receiving nothing, and hearing only silence, as 
Monsieur Delille says, he feared — unhappy man — that 
test had resulted unfavorably to himself. Prom this 
thought arose an anguish, a terror, an anxiety of which no 
one could form an idea who has not suffered from that 
pervasive neuralgia which turns every nerve connected 
with the brain into a serpent of fire writhing or distending 
itself at its own free will. 

This anxiety became insupportable to the cardinal; he 
sent ten times in one half-day to Madame de La Motte’s 
house, and as often to Versailles. 

The tenth courier at last brought back Jeanne, who at 
Versailles was watching Charny and the queen, and se¬ 
cretly congratulating herself on this impatience of the 
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cardinal, to which she would soon owe the success of her 
enterprise. 

The cardinal, on seeing her, shouted, “ How can you 
live in such tranquillity ? What! you know how I am 
tortured, and you, who call yourself my friend, allow this 
torture to kill me ! ” 

“ Eh, Monseigneur,” replied Jeanne, “patience, if you 
please. What I have been doing at Versailles is much 
more useful than what you have been doing here wishing 
for me.” 

“ It is impossible that any one should he so cruel! ” said 
his Excellency, somewhat appeased by the hope of obtain¬ 
ing news. “ Come, what are they saying, what are they 
doing down yonder ! ” 

“ Absence is a grievous evil, whether one suffers from it 
at Paris, or has to bear it at Versailles.” 

“ What you say delights me, and I thank you for it; 
but — ” 

“But?” 

“ The proofs ! ” 

“Ah, good God!” cried Jeanne, “what is that you 
are saying, Monseigneur, — proofs ! What is that word ? 
Proofs ! Would you be in your right senses, Monseigneur, 
to go and ask a woman for proofs of her fault ? ” 

“ I do not ask a formal document, Countess; I ask a 
pledge of love.” 

“It seems to me,” she said, looking at his Excellency 
in a very significant manner, “ that you are becoming very 
exacting, if not very forgetful.” 

“ Oh, I know what you are going to say ; I know that 
I ought to be very well satisfied, — very much honored ; 
but judge of my heart by your own, Countess. How 
would you like to he thus cast aside after having obtained 
some appearance of favor ? ” 
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“ I think you said 6 appearance,’ ” replied Jeanne, in 
the same mocking tone. 

“ Oh, you can certainly taunt me with impunity, Coun¬ 
tess ; it is certain that I have no reason to complain; but 
I do complain — ” 

“ Then, Monseigneur, I cannot be responsible for your 
discontent, if you have only frivolous reasons for it, or no 
reason at all.” 

“ Countess, you treat me badly.” 

“ Monseigneur, I repeat your own words. I follow your 
own statements.” 

“Take some inspiration from yourself, instead of re¬ 
proaching me with my foolishness; help me instead of 
tormenting me.” 

“I cannot help you where I see nothing to be done.” 

“ You see nothing to be done % ” said the cardinal, 
dwelling on each word. 

“ Nothing.” 

u Well, Madame,” said Monsieur de Eohan, with vehe¬ 
mence, “ every one, perhaps, does not think as you do.” 

“ Alas, Monseigneur, we are getting angry and no longer 
understand each other. Your Excellency will pardon me 
for saying so.” 

“Angry! yes— Your unkindness drives me to it, 
Countess.” 

“ And you do not consider whether or not this is 
injustice ? ” 

“ Oh, yes; I admit that if you do not serve me any 
longer, it is because you cannot; I see that clearly.” 

“ You judge me rightly; why, then, do you accuse 
me?” 

“ Because you ought to tell me the whole truth, 
Madame.” 

“ The truth ! I have told you what I know.” 
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“ You do not tell me that the queen is perfidious, that 
she is a coquette, that she leads men on to adore her, and 
then drives them to despair.” 

Jeanne looked at him in surprise. “ Explain yourself,” 
she said, trembling not with fear, but with joy. In fact, 
she had just discovered in the jealousy of the cardinal a 
method of escape — which chance might not have given 
her — from a very difficult position. 

“ Acknowledge,” continued the cardinal, who could no 
longer control his passion, “ acknowledge, I beg, that the 
queen refuses to see me.” 

“ I do not say that, Monseigneur.” 

“ Acknowledge that if she does not repel me of her own 
free will, she thrusts me aside, to avoid giving annoyance 
to some other lover, in whom my attentions have aroused 
suspicion.” 

“ Ah, Monseigneur ! ” cried Jeanne, in a tone so sym¬ 
pathetic that she allowed even more to be suspected than 
she seemed desirous to conceal. 

“ Listen,” said Monsieur de Eohan; “ the last time I 
was with her Majesty I thought I heard some one moving 
in the thicket.” 

‘ 6 Nonsense ! ” 

“ I will tell you what I suspect.” 

“ Do not say another word, Monseigneur; you are in¬ 
sulting the queen. Besides, even if she were so unhappy 
as to fear the vigilance of a lover, —which I do not be- 
lieve, — would you be so unjust as to impute to her as a 
crime a past relation which she sacrifices to you 1 ” 

“ * Past ! 9 — that is a good v r ord : but it means nothing, 
Countess, if that past is still present, and is to run on into 
the future.” 

“ Eor shame, Monseigneur ! You speak as if you would 
accuse me of having led you into an unfortunate enter 
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prise, f Your suspicions, Monseigneur, are injurious to the 
queen, and also to me.” 

“ Then, Countess, prove to me — ” 

“Ah, Monseigneur, if you repeat that word I shall 
think you mean to insult me.” 

“ In short, — do you think she loves me — even a 
little?” 

“Why, Mon seigneur, you can easily find out,” Jeanne 
replied, pointing to the table, on which were writing 
materials. “ Sit down there and ask her yourself.” 

The cardinal seized Jeanne’s hand in a transport of joy. 
“You will take to her the letter ? ” he asked. 

“ If I did not give it to her, who would ? ” 

“ And — you undertake that I shall have an answer ? ” 

“ If you had no answer how would you know what 
course to take ? ” 

“ Oh, now you are as I like to see you, Countess.” 

“ Am I not ? ” she replied, with her subtle smile. 

The cardinal sat down and began to write. He had 
an eloquent pen, and was a ready writer; nevertheless, 
he destroyed ten sheets of paper before satisfying 
himself. 

“If you go on in that way,” said Jeanne, “you will 
never come to an end.” 

“ You see, Countess, I am distrustful of my tender¬ 
ness, — it overflows so freely; it may weary the queen.” 

“Ah,” replied Jeanne, ironically, “write to her like a 
politician, and she will reply with a diplomatic note; but 
it is your own affair.” 

“ You are right, — you are a true woman in heart and 
mind. Stay, Countess, why should we keep a secret from 
you, who are acquainted with the whole affair? ” 

She smiled. “You have, indeed,” she said, “but little 
to conceal from me.” 
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“ Read over my shoulder; read as fast as I write,* if you 
can, — for my heart is on fire, and my pen will devour 
the paper.” 

The cardinal proceeded to write a letter so ardent, so 
wild, so full of amorous reproaches and compromising 
protestations, that Jeanne, who followed his pen, said to 
herself, “ He has written what I should not have dared 
to dictate to him.” 

The cardinal read over the letter, and said to Jeanne, 
"Will that doT’ 

“ If she loves you,” replied the traitress, “ you will 
have proof of it to-morrow. Meanwhile, you can wait 
with a tranquil mind.” 

“ Until to-morrow, yes.” 

Jeanne took the letter, sealed, allowed the cardinal to 
kiss her eyes, and toward evening returned home. There, 
after a refreshing change of costume, she sat down to 
think. The situation was precisely that which she had 
aimed to bring about. Two steps more and she would 
reach her goal. Who would be to her the better shield, 
— the queen, or the cardinal h That letter of the cardinal 
would render it impossible for him to accuse Madame de 
La Motte when the time should come for her to compel 
him to pay the money due for the necklace. Even if the 
cardinal and the queen should come to an understanding, 
how would they dare to destroy Madame de La Motte, 
the custodian of a secret so scandalous h The discussion 
would take place within closed doors, and Madame de La 
Motte, on being suspected, would make that fact a pretext 
for her departure, and would carry abroad the handsome 
fortune of a million and a half. The cardinal, indeed, 
would know that Jeanne had the diamonds, and the 
queen would suspect it; but they would not be eager to 
noise abroad a matter so closely connected with that of 
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the park, and of Apollo’s Baths. A single letter, indeed, 
was not sufficient foundation for that entire system of 
defence. However, the cardinal had good pens; he 
would write seven or eight more. As to the queen, it 
was quite possible, that, in company with Monsieur de 
Charny, she was preparing weapons for the use Gf Jeanne 
de La Motte. 

All this trouble, and all these turnings would lead, at 
the worst, to flight; and Jeanne, in her meditations, an¬ 
ticipated the probable course of the affair. First would 
come the default of payment, then the denunciations of 
the alarmed jewellers. The queen would have recourse 
immediately to Monsieur de Rohan. But how ? Neces¬ 
sarily through Jeanne’s intermediation. Jeanne would 
warn the cardinal and summon him to pay. If he 
refused, she would threaten to publish his letters. He 
would pay. The payment made, there would be no 
longer any danger. In the eyes of the public there would 
be an intrigue to be explained; but this gave her no 
anxiety. A million and a half, to save the honor of a 
queen and of a prince of the Church, was a sum far too 
small. Jeanne thought she might secure three millions if 
she should make the effort. 

Why was Jeanne so sure of herself upon the question 
of intrigue % Because the cardinal was certain that on 
three successive nights he had been with the queen in 
the shadowy groves of Versailles, and nothing in the 
world could prove to him that he had been deceived. 
Only one proof of the deception was in existence, and 
that proof Jeanne must proceed to remove. 

Having reached this point in her meditations, Jeanne 
approached the window and saw Oliva looking anxiously 
and inquiringly from her balcony. “Now for us two,” 
she thought, saluting her accomplice affectionately. She 
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made to Oliva the signal agreed upon that in the evening 
she was to come down to the street. 

Overjoyed at the receipt of this communication, 
Oliva returned to her chamber. Jeanne resumed her 
meditations. 

To destroy the instrument when it has served its pur¬ 
pose is the custom of those who engage in intrigue. But 
most commonly they fail, either by destroying that in¬ 
strument in such a manner as to elicit from it a groan 
which betrays the secret, or by destroying it so incom¬ 
pletely that it may still serve the purposes of others. 
Jeanne thought that Oliva, devoted as she was to the 
pleasure of living, would not allow herself to be destroyed 
without uttering some complaint. It was necessary to 
invent some story which would induce her to flee of her 
own free will. 

Difficulties arose at every step; hut there are minds 
which take delight in overcoming difficulties. 

Oliva, delighted as she was with the society of her new 
friend, was delighted only relatively, — that is to say, in 
contemplating that companionship through the windows 
of her prison she found it charming. But the sincere 
Nicole did not conceal from her friend that she would 
much prefer the open day, walks in the sunlight, in short 
all the realities of life, to these nocturnal expeditions and 
this fictitious royalty. Jeanne, with her caresses, was an 
approach to life ; the realities of life were — money and 
Beau sire. 

Jeanne thoroughly understood this attitude of Oliva, and 
determined to draw her advantage from it. In short, the 
object of her approaching interview with Nicole must 
be to effect the complete disappearance of the only 
proof of the criminal deception practised in the park of 
Versailles. 
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When night came Oliva descended to the street, and 
Jeanne was waiting for her at the door. They went up 
the Rue Saint Claude to the deserted boulevard, and there 
took a carriage. 

Oliva began by covering Jeanne with kisses, which 
Jeanne returned with interest. 

“ Oh, how tired I am ! ” cried Oliva; “ I have longed 
for you, watched for you.” 

e< Impossible, my friend, for me to come to you; it would 
have been too hazardous for us both.” 

“ How so % ” asked Nicole, in astonishment. 

“ A terrible danger, my dear, at which I shudder 
still.” 

“ Oh, tell me about it quickly ! ” 

“You know that you were w^eary of your confinement ] ” 

u Alas, yes ! ” 

“ And that, for the sake of diversion, you wished to go 
out ? ” 

“ Yes; and in this you kindly aided me.” 

“You know I told you about that fool of an officer 
in love with the queen, to whom you bear some 
resemblance.” 

“ Yes, I know that.” 

“ 1 was so foolish as to propose to you that we should 
play a trick on that poor fellow, by making him believe 
that the queen returned his love.” 

“ Alas ! ” sighed Oliva. 

“ I will not recall to you the first two walks we took at 
night in the garden of Versailles, in company with that 
poor fellow.” 

Oliva sighed again. 

“ Those two nights in which you played your part so 
well that our poor lover took the matter seriously.” 

“ It was wrong, perhaps,” said Oliva, in a low voice; 
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“ for we deceived him, and he did not deserve it; he is a 
charming man.” 

“ He is, indeed ; is he not ? ” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“ But wait: we come now to the danger. To have 
given him a rose; to have allowed him to say, £ your 
Majesty;' to have given him your hands to kiss, — these 
things might pass as jokes. But, my little Oliva, it seems 
there was something more.” 

Oliva blushed so deeply that hut for the darkness 
Jeanne must have perceived it. It is true that, intelligent 
woman as she was, she looked out of the window. 

“ What do you mean ? ” stammered Nicole. 

“ There was a third interview,” said Jeanne. 

“ Yes,” said Oliva, hesitating; “you must know that, 
since you were there.” 

“Your pardon, dear friend; I was, as usual, at a dis¬ 
tance, watching, or pretending to watch, to support the 
parts we were acting, so that I did not see or hear what 
took place in the pavilion. I know only what you told 
me. You told me, as we returned, that you had walked 
about, that you had conversed, that you had continued the 
play of the roses and the kissing of hands. I believe 
everything you told me, my dear.” 

“ Well— hut— ” said Oliva, trembling. 

“ Well, my dear, it seems that our madman claims to 
have received more than the pretended queen has granted 
him.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ It seems that, intoxicated with delight, he has boasted 
of obtaining from the queen an indisputable proof of recip¬ 
rocal passion. The poor devil is mad, decidedly.” 

“ My God ! my God ! ” murmured Oliva. 

“ He is mad, in the first place, because he lies.” 
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“ Certainly,” stammered Oliva. 

“ You would not have exposed yourself to so terrible a 
danger without telling me of it ? ” 

Oliva shuddered from head to foot. 

“ How was it likely,” continued the terrible friend, “ that 
you, who love Monsieur Beausire, and have me for your 
friend; that you, solicited by Monsieur le Comte de 
Cagliostro, and rejecting his attentions, — that you have 
wantonly given that madman the right — to — say — Oh, 
no ; he has lost his head ; there can be no question about 
it.” 

“ Tell me,” cried Nicole ; “ what is the danger ? Let us 
see.” 

“It is this. We have to do with a madman, —that is 
to say, a man who fears nothing and is uncontrollable. If 
it were a matter of giving a rose, or of kissing hands, there 
would be nothing to say. A queen has roses in her park, 
and hands to offer to any of her subjects ; but if it were 
true that at that third interview — Ah, my dear child, I 
can no longer laugh since that idea has entered my 
head.” 

Oliva felt her teeth grinding with terror. “ What would 
be the consequence, my dear friend ? ” she asked. 

“ In the first place you are not the queen, — to my 
knowledge, at least.” 

“No.” 

“ And having usurped the rank of her Majesty, to com¬ 
mit an — indiscretion of that kind — ” 

“Well V* 

“Well, that is called high treason; and that means a 
great deal.” 

Oliva hid her face in her hands. 

“After all,” continued Jeanne, “since you have not 
done that of which he boasts, you will be acquitted on the 
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trial. The preceding indiscretions will be punished by 
an imprisonment of from two to four years, and by 
banishment.” 

“ Prison ! banishment! ” cried Oliva, terrified. 

“ It is not an irreparable evil; but for my own part, I 
shall take precautions and hide myself.” 

“ You also are anxious 1 99 

“ Of course. Will not that madman accuse me at once ? 
Oh, my poor Oliva ! it is a joke that will prove very costly 
to us both.” 

Oliva burst into tears. “ And I,” she said, “ who can 
never remain quiet for a moment! Oh, restless spirit! 
Oh, demon ! I am possessed, you see. After this misfor¬ 
tune I shall still rush into another.” 

“ Do not despair; try only to avoid all public 
scandal.” 

“ Oh, I will shut myself up with my protector. What 
if I should confess everything to him 1 ” 

“ A pretty idea ! — a man who is keeping you for him¬ 
self, though now he hides his love, — a man who, on a 
word from you, will adore you, — you will acknowledge to 
him that you have committed this imprudence with 
another ! I say ‘ imprudence/ but there is no knowing 
what he will suspect.” 

“ My God ! you are right.” 

“Furthermore, the report of this matter will get abroad, 
and the researches of the magistrates will suggest scruples 
to your protector. Perhaps to make himself acceptable to 
the court he will deliver you to the officers.” 

“ Oh ! ” 

“ Suppose that he should only drive you from his house, 
— what would become of you 1” 

“ I see that I am lost.” 

“And Monsieur de Beausire, when he shall be informed 
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of the affair—” said Jeanne slowly, watching for the effect 
of this last blow. 

Oliva jumped up, and striking with her head the roof 
of the carriage demolished her head-dress by the contact. 
“ He will kill me ! Oh, no,” she murmured, “ I will kill 
myself!” Then, turning toward Jeanne, “ You cannot 
save me,” she said despairingly, “ since you also are in 
danger! ” 

“ I have,” Jeanne replied, “in the interior of Picardy 
a bit of land, —■ a farm. If one could gain that refuge 
secretly, before the matter comes to light, perhaps there 
would be a chance — ” 

“ But that madman, — he knows you, and would mam 
age somehow to find you.” 

“ Oh, if you were once out of the way, hidden, un- 
discoverable, I should no longer fear the madman! I 
should say to him boldly, < You are a fool to affirm such 
things ! Prove them ! 9 That would be impossible to 
him. Then I should say to him, quietly, ‘You are a 
coward! * ” 

“ I will set out when and whither you please,” said 
Oliva. 

“ I think it would be prudent,” replied Jeanne. 

“ Is it best to start immediately ] ” 

“ No; wait till I have arranged everything. Do not 
show yourself even to me. Disguise yourself even to your 
mirror.” 

“Yes, yes; you may depend on me, dear friend.” 

“ And for a beginning, let us return ; we have nothing 
more to say.” 

“ Yes; let us return. How much time will you need 
for your preparations ? ” 

“ I do not know, — but listen : from now till the day 
of your departure I shall not show myself at the window. 

VOL. ii. — W 
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When you see me there, understand that the day has 
arrived, and be ready.” 

“ I will. Thank you, my dear friend ! ” 

They returned slowly toward the Rue Saint Claude, — 
Oliva not daring to speak another word, and Jeanne medi¬ 
tating too deeply to speak to Oliva. On arriving they 
embraced each other, and Oliva asked her friend's pardon 
for all the trouble she had caused by her foolishness. 

“lam a woman,” replied Madame de La Motte, paro¬ 
dying the Latin poet, “ and am familiar with all woman’s 
weakness 1 ” 
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CHAPTEE XXXII. 

THE FLIGHT. 

What Jeartne and Oliva had promised they respectively 
performed. From the next morning Nicole had com¬ 
pletely concealed her existence from all the world; no 
one could suspect that she inhabited that house in the 
Eue Saint Claude. She remained hidden behind a cur¬ 
tain, or behind a screen, and kept her windows closed, 
notwithstanding the heat of the weather. 

Jeanne, who was making her preparations, — knowing 
that on the next day the default of the first payment of 
five hundred thousand francs would occur, — arranged 
everything in such a manner as to leave no point exposed 
to danger from the explosion which would ensue. That 
terrible moment she kept in view in all her observations. 
She had considered the alternative of flight; but flight 
would be strong evidence against her. She had deter¬ 
mined to remain motionless as a duellist after receiving 
his adversary’s blow, — to remain, with the chance of 
falling, but also with the chance of killing the enemy. 
With this purpose in view, on the day after her interview 
with Oliva, she showed herself at the window, at about 
two o’clock, to announce to the pretended queen that she 
must be ready to start that evening. 

It would be impossible to describe Oliva’s condition of 
mingled joy and terror. The necessity of flight signified 
danger; the possibility of flight signified safety. She 
threw an eloquent kiss to Jeanne, and then made her 
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final preparations, putting into her little bundle some of 
the costly things belonging to her protector. 

Jeanne, after her signal, went out to procure a carriage 
to which she should commit the valuable destiny of 
Mademoiselle Nicole. 

At eleven o’clock on the following night Jeanne entered 
the Rue Saint Louis in a post-chaise drawn by three strong 
horses. Upon the box was a man wrapped in a cloak, 
who showed the postilion which way to go. **At the cor¬ 
ner of the Rue du Roi-Dore, Jeanne pulled the man’s cloak, 
and the carriage was stopped. The man got down to speak 
to the mistress. 

“ Let the carriage remain here, my dear Monsieur 
Reteau,” said Jeanne. “ A half-hour will be enough. I 
will bring here some one who will get into the carriage, 
and whom you will convey, paying double fees to the 
postilions, to my little house near Amiens.” 

“ Yes, Madame la Comtesse.” 

“ There you will commit this person to the care of my 
farmer, Fontaine, who will know what is to be done.” 

44 Yes, Madame.” 

“ I forgot — You are armed, my dear Reteau ] ” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“ This lady is threatened by a madman. Perhaps an 
attempt will be made to stop her.” 

“What shall I do]” 

44 You will shoot down any one who may attempt to 
obstruct your course.” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

44 Y r ou asked me for a payment of twenty louis for the 
affair you know about. I will give you a hundred, and 
will pay the expenses of your journey to London, where 
you may see me within three months.” 

44 Yes, Madame.” 
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“ Here are the hundred louis. I probably shall not see 
you here again, for it will be prudent for you to go to Saint 
Valery, and embark immediately for England.” 

“You may rely on me.” 

“ It is for your sake.” 

“It is for us,” said Monsieur Reteau, kissing the coun¬ 
tess’s hand. “ I am to wait here, then h ” 

“Yes ; and I will go to bring the lady.” 

Reteau got into the chaise which Jeanne had vacated, 
while she with rapid steps hurried to the Rue Saint Claude, 
and entered her apartment. All was quiet in the neigh¬ 
borhood. Jeanne lighted the candle which, raised above 
the balcony, was to be the signal for Oliva to descend. 

“ She is a prudent girl,” said the countess to herself, on 
seeing that Oliva’s window remained darkened. 

Jeanne raised and lowered her candle three times. 
There was no response. But she seemed to hear some¬ 
thing like a sigh, or a “Yes,” thrown almost inaudibly 
upon the air from under the foliage that surrounded the 
window. 

“ She will go down without showing a light,” thought 
Jeanne, — “ not a bad idea ; ” and she herself went down 
into the street. 

The door did not open. Oliva had doubtless encum¬ 
bered herself with some heavy and troublesome packages. 

“ The fool,” said the countess, grumbling, “ how much 
time she is wasting over her rubbish! ” 

No one came. Jeanne went over to the opposite door 
and listened, with her ear close to the large-headed iron 
nails which studded the door. Still no sound. A quarter 
of an hour passed in this way; the clocks chimed half¬ 
past eleven. 

Jeanne walked to the boulevard to see from a distance 
if the windows were lighted. She thought that she could 
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perceive through the interstices in the foliage a glimmer 
of light which seemed to come from under the double 
curtains. 

“ What is she doing? My God, what can the wretched 
little thing be about! She did not see the signal, perhaps. 
Come, we must take courage; let us go up again,” and 
in fact, she again ascended to her own apartment in order 
to try once more her telegraph of candles. But there was 
no answer to her signal. 

“It must be,” said Jeanne, crumpling her ruffles with 
rage, — “ it must be that the hussy is ill and cannot move. 
Oh, but what does that matter ? Living or dead, she must 
be off to-night.” 

She again descended her staircase with the swiftness of 
a hunted lioness. She held in her hand the key which 
had procured for Oliva so many times the liberty of taking 
her nocturnal ramble. 

Just as she was slipping this key into the lock, she 
paused. “ What if there should be any one up there with 
her?” thought the countess. “Impossible! I should 
hear voices, and there would be time to go back. What 
if I should meet any one upon the staircase — oh ! ” 
and she was upon the point of retreating at thought of 
this danger. The sound of her horses’ feet pawing the 
pavement decided her. “ Nothing great is accomplished 
without danger,” she said; “ with boldness, danger is 
avoided.” She turned the key in the enormous lock, and 
the door opened. 

Jeanne was acquainted with the localities ; her intelli¬ 
gence would have revealed them to her, even if she had 
not already learned them while waiting for Oliva in the 
evenings. Jeanne rushed up the stairs which were on the 
left. There was no noise, no light, no person about. 

When she reached the landing-place of Nicole’s apart- 
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ment, she saw under the door a luminous ray; behind 
the door could be heard the sound of an agitated step. 

Jeanne, holding her breath, listened. There was no 
conversation ; Oliva was therefore alone, walking about, 
preparing for her departure probably. She was not ill 
certainly, and the only misfortune that had arisen was a 
slight delay. 

Jeanne gently scratched on the door. “ Oliva ! Oliva! ” 
she said, “ my dear little friend !” The step was ap¬ 
proaching. “ Open ! open ! ” said Jeanne, hurriedly. 

The door was thrown open, a deluge of light inundated 
Jeanne, who found herself standing before a man carrying 
in his hand a three-branched candlestick. She uttered a 
fearful scream, and hid her face in her mantle. 

“ Oliva ! ” said this man, “ is it not you ^ ” and he 
gently removed the mantle of the countess. “ Madame la 
Comtesse de La Motte! ” he exclaimed, in a tone of sur¬ 
prise wonderfully natural. 

“ Monsieur de Cagliostro ! ” murmured Jeanne, stagger¬ 
ing and almost fainting. 

Among all the dangers Jeanne had imagined, she had 
not thought of this. And this did not seem at first to be 
very terrible ; but on reflecting a moment, and observing 
the gloomy appearance of that strange man, and his air of 
profound dissimulation, the danger began to seem frightful 
to her. She was almost beside herself with fear. She 
recoiled, and felt an impulse to throw herself down the 
staircase. Cagliostro politely extended his hand, and in¬ 
vited her to a seat. “ To what am I indebted for the 
honor of your visit, Madame ? 19 he asked in a firm voice. 

“ Monsieur,” stammered the intriguing woman, who 
could not withdraw her eyes from those of the count, “ I 
came — I was seeking — ” 

“ Allow me to ring, Madame, that I may have those of 
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ray servants punished who had the awkwardness, the 
rudeness, to allow a woman of your rank to present herself 
thus alone.” 

Jeanne, trembling, arrested the count’s movement. 

“ It must be,” he continued calmly, “ that you hap¬ 
pened on that rogue of a German who is sometimes intox¬ 
icated. He probably did not know you, but opened the 
door in a stupor and immediately went to sleep again.” 

“ Do not scold him, I beg of you, Monsieur,” said 
Jeanne, speaking more freely, and without suspicion of the 
snare laid for her. 

“ It was he, in fact, who opened the door to you, was 
it not, Madame 1 ” 

“ I think it was. But you promise me not to scold 
him ? ” 

“ Yes, and I will keep my word,” said the count, with 
a smile. “ Now, Madame, will you have the goodness to 
explain — ” 

Jeanne, now that she thought she was not suspected 
of opening the door herself, could lie with confidence 
concerning the object of her visit. 

“ I came,” she said quickly, “ to confer with you, Mon¬ 
sieur le Comte, in regard to certain rumors that are going 
about.” 

“What rumors, Madame?” 

“ Do not urge me, I entreat,” she said, with affectation; 
“ the course I am taking is delicate — ” 

“ Search ! search ! ” thought Cagliostro ; “ as for my¬ 
self, I have already found.” 

“You are a friend of his Eminence Monseigneur le 
Cardinal de Rohan ? ” said Jeanne. 

“ Ah ! ah ! ” thought Cagliostro, “ go to the end of the 
thread I hold ; but you shall go no farther.” Then aloud, 
“ I am in fact on quite good terms with his Eminence.” 
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“And I came,” said Jeanne, “to seek information from 
you about — ” 

“ About ?” said Cagliostro, with a slight tone of irony. 

“ I have told you that my position is delicate, Monsieur; 
do not take advantage of it. You must know that Mon¬ 
sieur de Bohan has shown me some affection, and I wished 
to know how far I may count — In short, Monsieur, it 
is said that you can read the most hidden thoughts and 
sentiments.” 

“ I need a little more light, Countess, to read what is 
hidden in your mind.” 

“ Monsieur, it is said that his Eminence loves another; 
that he is in love with a woman of exalted rank. It is 
even said — ” 

Here Cagliostro fixed his eyes, flashing with an angry 
light, on Jeanne, who almost sank beneath his gaze. 
“ Madame, I do indeed read your mind; but to read more 
clearly I need some assistance. Will you please answer a 
few questions ? 

“ How do you happen to come here to consult with me ] 
I do not live here.” 

Jeanne shuddered. 

“ How did you get into the house ? For there is neither 
drunken German nor servant of any kind in this part of 
the hotel. 

“ And if it was not myself whom you came to see, whom, 
then, did you expect to find % 

“You do not answer] Well, I will assist you. You 
entered the house by means of a key which you have now 
in your pocket. You came to seek a young woman 
whom I, out of sheer kindness, was sheltering in my 
house.” 

Jeanne was completely unbalanced, like a tree torn up 
by the roots. “ And if that be so,” she said, in a low 
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voice, “ what crime have I committed ? Is not a woman 
permitted to visit a woman 1 Call her; she will tell 
you whether our friendship is one that may not be 
acknowledged.” 

“Madame,” interrupted Cagliostro, “you say that be¬ 
cause you know she is not here.” 

“ Not here! ” cried Jeanne, alarmed. “ Oliva no longer 
here % ” 

“ Oh,” said Cagliostro, “ you are perhaps ignorant of her 
departure, — you, who aided in her abduction ! ” 

“Her abduction! I! I!” cried Jeanne, with some re¬ 
newal of confidence. “ She has been carried away, and 
you accuse me % ” 

“ I do more, — I convict you,” said Cagliostro. 

“What is your proof 1” asked the countess, with 
assurance. 

Cagliostro took a paper from the table and showed it to 
her. It was a note addressed to Cagliostro, and read as 
follows : — 

“ Monsieur and generous Protector, — Forgive me for 
leaving you. But before all things I love Monsieur de Beau- 
sire. He has come for me, — he takes me away; I follow him. 
Adieu. Receive the expression of my gratitude.” 

“ Beausire ! ” said Jeanne, petrified. “ Beausire ! — who 
did not know Oliva’s address ! ” 

“Oh, yes, Madame,” replied Cagliostro, showing her a 
second paper, which he drew from his pocket. “ See, I 
picked this up on the staircase when I came to make my 
daily visit. It must have fallen from Monsieur de Beau- 
sire’s pocket.” 

The countess read, trembling, — 

“ Monsieur de Beausire will find Mademoiselle Oliva in the 
Rue Saint Claude, at the corner of the boulevard. He will 
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find her, and take her away immediately. It is a very sincere 
friend who gives him this advice. There is no time to be 
lost.” 

“ Oh ! ” said the countess, crushing the paper in her 
hands. 

" And he has carried her off,” said Cagliostro, 
coldly. 

“ But who wrote him that letter h ” asked Jeanne. 

“ You, apparently, — you, Oliva’s sincere friend.” 

“ But how could he enter here ? ” cried Jeanne, looking 
angrily at her impassive interlocutor. 

“ Cannot one enter by using your key 'l ” 

“ But since I have it Monsieur de Beausire cannot have 
it.” 

“ If a person has one key, he may perhaps have two,” 
replied Cagliostro, looking at her intently. 

“ You have there convincing documents,” answered 
the countess, speaking slowly, “ while I have only 
suspicions.” 

“ Oh, I have suspicions too,” said Cagliostro, “ as serious 
as yours.” As he said these words he dismissed her by a 
gesture almost imperceptible. 

The countess began to descend the stairs. The entire 
length of the stairway, which when she arrived was dark 
and deserted, was now illuminated by the light of twenty 
candles, held by twenty lackeys, before whom Cagliostro 
called aloud, and with many repetitions, the name of 
Madame la Comtesse de La Motte. 

Jeanne departed breathing fury and vengeance, as the 
basilisk breathes fire and poison. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIII. 

THE LETTER AND THE RECEIPT. 

The next day was the day appointed in the queen’s letter 
to the jewellers for the first payment on account of the 
necklace ; and since in that letter her Majesty had enjoined 
circumspection, they waited in quiet expectation of their 
five hundred thousand francs, and had a receipt for it writ¬ 
ten out in the most elegant handwriting that the house 
could command. 

The receipt was not called for. That night the jewellers 
spent in cruel anxiety and suspense. They reflected that 
the queen had extraordinary ideas, and she had need of 
secrecy, — so that perhaps her messenger would not arrive 
until after midnight. 

The coming of the dawn destroyed their chimerical 
hopes. They took a carriage and drove to Versailles. 
While Bossange remained in the carriage Boehmer sought 
to gain admission to the queen. He was informed that, 
not having a letter of audience, he could not enter. Dis¬ 
mayed and anxious, he insisted, and since he had on sev¬ 
eral occasions prudently placed here and there among the 
officers of the antechambers several small articles of value, 
they contrived to place him where the queen would see 
him on returning from her walk. 

Marie Antoinette, quivering yet with emotion as she 
recalled that interview with Charny in which she had 
confessed her love without becoming his mistress, was 
returning with her heart full of gladness, when she per- 
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ceived the anxious face of Boelimer, who stood respectfully 
awaiting her approach. 

She gave him a smile, which he interpreted in the most 
favorable manner, and he ventured to ask for a moment’s 
audience, which the queen promised to give him at two 
o’clock, — that is, after her dinner. He took the good 
news to Bossange, who was waiting in the carriage, and 
who, suffering from a swelled face, did not like to present 
himself before the queen. 

“ There is no doubt,” they said, while commenting on 
every word and every gesture of Marie Antoinette, “ that 
her Majesty has in her drawer the sum which she could 
not obtain yesterday; she has appointed two o’clock be¬ 
cause at that hour she will be alone.” And they asked 
each other, as do the companions in the fable, if they 
should take the amount in notes, in gold, or in 
silver. 

At two o’clock the jeweller was at his post, and was 
admitted to her Majesty’s boudoir. 

“ What is it now, Boelimer,” said the queen, as soon as 
she perceived him, “do you want to talk of jewels] You 
are unfortunate in that way, you know.” 

Boehmer thought that there must be some one concealed 
in the room and that the queen was afraid of being heard. 
He assumed therefore an air of intelligence, and looking all 
around, he replied, u Yes, Madame.” 

“ What are you looking about in that way for ] ” said 
the queen, in surprise. “ You have some secret, have you 1 ” 

He did not answer, being rather shocked by this 
dissimulation. 

“The same secret as before,—a jewel to sell,” con¬ 
tinued the queen ; “ something incomparable ] Oh, do 
not be alarmed, — there is no one to hear us.” 

“ Then — ” murmured Boehmer. 
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“Wen, what 1 ” 

“ Then I may say to your Majesty — v 

“Say it quickly, my good Boehmer.” 

The jeweller drew near with a propitiating smile. “ I 
may say to your Majesty that the queen forgot us yester¬ 
day/’ he said. 

“Forgot you! in what way!” said the queen, in 
surprise. 

“ Why, yesterday — was the date — ” 

“ The date ! what date h ” 

“Oh, I beg pardon, your Majesty, if I allow myself— 
I know very well that there is some indiscretion. Per¬ 
haps the queen is not prepared. That would be a great 
misfortune, but, in short — ” 

“Really, Boehmer,” cried the queen, “I do not under¬ 
stand a word of what you say to me. Explain yourself, 
my good friend.” 

“ Your Majesty has, then, lost all recollection of the 
matter; which is very natural in the midst of so many 
preoccupations.” 

“ Recollection of what ? — I ask once more.” 

“Yesterday was the day for the first payment on the 
necklace,” said Boehmer, timidly. 

“ You have sold your necklace, then V’ said the queen. 

“ Why,” said Boehmer, looking at her in astonishment, 
“ it seems to me we have.” 

“ And those to whom you sold it have not paid you, 
my poor Boehmer ] So much the worse. They must do 
as I have done; not being able to pay for the necklace, 
they must return it to you, leaving you the amount paid 
on account.” 

“ What does your Majesty say 'l ” stammered the jewel¬ 
ler, who staggered like an imprudent traveller who 
receives a sunstroke. 
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“I say, my poor Boelimer, that if ten successive pur¬ 
chasers should return your necklace as I returned it, each 
leaving you a bonus of two hundred thousand francs, 
that would give you two millions in addition to the 
necklace.” 

“ Your Majesty,” cried Boehmer, “ says that you really 
returned the necklace ? ” 

“ Why, yes, I say so,” replied the queen, calmly. 
“ What is the trouble h ” 

“ What! ” continued the jeweller, “ your Majesty never 
bought the necklace *? ” 

“ Now, what farce is this we are playing 1 ” said the 
queen, severely. “ Is this miserable necklace destined 
always to deprive people of their senses'?” 

“ Why,” said Boehmer, trembling from head to foot, 
“ it seemed to me that I heard from your Majesty’s own 
lips that you had returned —your Majesty said returned 
— the diamond necklace.” 

The queen gazed at Boehmer with astonishment, and 
folded her arms. “ Fortunately,” she said, “ I have some¬ 
thing here with which to refresh your memory; for you 
are a very forgetful man, Monsieur Boehmer, not to say 
disagreeable,” and she went straight to her desk, took 
from it a paper, which she opened and read over, and 
then slowly held it out to the unhappy Boehmer. “ The 
style is sufficiently clear, I imagine,” she said. And she 
sat down, the better to observe the jeweller while he read 
it. The face of the latter expressed at first complete in¬ 
credulity, then by degrees the most terrible alarm. 

“ Well,” said the queen, “ you recognize that receipt, 
which attests in due form that you have taken back the 
necklace; and unless you have forgotten also that your 
name is Boehmer,—” 

“ But, Madame,” cried Boehmer, trembling with 
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mingled rage and terror, “ it is not I who signed this 
receipt.” 

The queen started back, almost annihilating this man 
with her flashing eyes. “You deny it?” she said. 

“ Absolutely! Even were I to leave here my liberty 
and my life, I would say that I never received the neck¬ 
lace; that I never signed that receipt. Were the block 
here, and the executioner by its side, I would still repeat, 
4 No, your Majesty, this receipt is not mine/ ” 

“ Then, Monsieur,” said the queen, turning pale, “ I 
have robbed you? I, then, have your necklace?” 

Boehmer searched his pocket-book, and drew from it a 
letter which he handed to the queen. “ I do not think, 
Madame,” he said in a tone respectful, but trembling 
with emotion, — “ I do not think that if your Majesty had 
wished to return the necklace, you would have w r ritten 
this acknowledgment I now present to you.” 

“But,” said the queen, “ vdiat is this scrap of paper? 
I never wrote that! Is that my hand-writing ? ” 

“ It is signed,” said Boehmer, aghast. 

“ ‘ Marie Antoinette de France ’ — you are mad ! Am I 
of France, — I ? Am I not Archduchess of Austria ? Is 
it not absurd to say that I wrote that? Come, then, 
Monsieur Boehmer, the trap is too crude; go and tell 
your forgers so.” 

“My forgers—” stammered the jeweller, who came 
near fainting on hearing these words. “Your Majesty 
suspects me, Boehmer?” 

“ But you have suspected me, Marie Antoinette ! ” said 
the queen, haughtily. 

“But this letter?” he objected, pointing to the paper 
which she still held. 

“ And that receipt ? ” she replied, pointing to the paper 
he had not given up. 
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Boehmer was obliged to lean upon a chair; the floor 
was whirling round beneath him. He breathed spasmodi¬ 
cally, and the purple of apoplexy had replaced his livid 
paleness. 

“ Give me back my receipt,” said the queen. “ I hold 
it as good; and take back your letter signed ‘ Marie Antoi¬ 
nette de France.’ The first lawyer you meet will tell you 
what it is worth; ” and throwing down the note, after 
tearing from his hands the receipt, she turned her back 
and withdrew to a neighboring room, abandoning to him¬ 
self the unhappy man, who was no longer able to form an 
idea, and who, in violation of all etiquette, allowed him¬ 
self to sink into an easy-chair. 

A few minutes, however, served to restore him; he 
rushed from the apartment, and went to join Bossange, to 
whom he related his adventure in such a manner as to 
excite his partner’s suspicions with regard to himself. 
But he repeated his story so many times, and so clearly, 
that Bossange began to tear his wig, while Boehmer tore 
his hair, — a spectacle which, to the passers-by who hap¬ 
pened to get a glimpse into the carriage, was painful and 
comical at the same time. 

As it is not possible, however, to pass a whole day in a 
carriage; and as after having torn hair and wig one comes 
to the cranium; and as under the cranium there are or 
should be ideas, —the two jewellers conceived that of forc¬ 
ing, if possible, the queers door, to obtain some sort of 
an explanation. They were making their way, therefore, 
toward the palace in a pitiable state, when they were met 
by one of the queen’s officers, who requested that one of 
them should go to her Majesty. Their joy and their 
eagerness to obey may be readily imagined. They were 
admitted without delay. 

VOL. II. — 18 
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CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

THE CARDINAL IS SURPRISED. 

The queen seemed to be waiting impatiently; and as 
soon as she saw the jewellers she exclaimed, eagerly, “ Ah, 
there is Monsieur Bossange ; you have reinforced yourself, 
Boehmer. So much the better.” 

Boelimer had nothing to say; he was meditating. The 
best thing a man can do in such a case is to express him¬ 
self by gesture ; Boehmer threw himself at Marie Antoi¬ 
nette’s feet. It was an expressive gesture which Bossange, 
as he was his partner, felt obliged to imitate. 

“ Gentlemen,” said tbe queen, “ I am calm at present, 
and I will not again become angry. Besides, an idea has 
presented itself to me which modifies my feelings with 
regard to you. Doubtless, we are all misled by some little 
mystery, which is no longer a mystery to me.” 

“ Ah, Madame,” cried Boehmer, delighted with these 
words of the queen, “ you suspect me, then, no longer of 
having committed — oh, what an ugly word to speak — 
forgery !” 

“ I beg you to believe that it is as bard for me to hear, 
as for you to pronounce,” said the queen. “Xo; I do not 
suspect you longer.” 

“Does your Majesty, then, suspect any onel” 

“ Answer my questions. You say that you are no longer 
in possession of the diamonds ? ” 

“ We have them no longer,” answered both jewellers 
together. 
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“ It is of little importance to you to know by whom I 
returned them, — that is my affair. Have you not seen 
Madame la Comtesse de La Motte 1 ” 

“ Your pardon, Madame, we have seen her — ” 

“ And she gave you nothing — from mef” 

11 No, Madame. Madame la Comtesse only said, 
‘ Wait! ’” 

“ But that letter which professes to he written hy me, — 
who sent it h ” 

“ That letter,” replied Boehmer, — “ that, which your 
Majesty had in your hand, was brought to us by an un¬ 
known messenger during the night; ” and he showed the 
false letter. 

“ Ah, ah! ” said the queen, u you see, then, that it did 
not come directly from me.” She rang, and a footman 
appeared. 

“ Let Madame la Comtesse de La Motte he sent for,” 
said the queen, quietly. “ And,” she continued, in the 
same calm manner, “ you have seen no one; you have not 
seen Monsieur de Rohan h ” 

“ Yes, Madame. Monsieur de Rohan came to pay us a 
visit and inquire — ” 

“ Very well,” replied the queen, “ we will seek no far¬ 
ther. If the Cardinal de Rohan is still connected with 
this affair, you would he wrong in giving yourself up to 
despair. Let me see : Madame de La Motte, in saying 
that word, ‘ Wait/ may have wished — No, I understand 
nothing about it. But go to Monsieur le Cardinal, and 
relate to him what you have just told me; lose no time, 
and say to him that I know everything.” 

The jewellers, revived hy this little ray of hope, looked 
at each other with somewhat less alarm expressed in their 
faces. Bossange alone, who wanted to put in a word, 
ventured to say in a low voice, “ Nevertheless, the queen 
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has in her hand a forged receipt, and forgery is a 
crime.” 

Marie Antoinette knitted her brows. “ It is true,” she 
said, u that if you have not received the necklace, this 
writing is a forgery. But in order to prove the forgery 
it is indispensable that I should confront you with the 
person to whom I intrusted the diamonds.” 

“ Whenever your Majesty may wish,” cried Bossange. 
“ We do not fear the light; we are honest tradesmen.” 

“ Then, go seek the light from Monsieur le Cardinal; 
he alone can clear up this affair.” 

“ And will your Majesty permit us to bring you his 
reply ? ” asked Boehmer. 

66 1 shall obtain information before you do,” said the 
queen; “ I shall be the one to free you from embarrassment 
in this matter. Go.” She dismissed them, and when they 
had gone, yielding to her anxiety, she sent courier after 
courier to Madame de La Motte. 

The cardinal was at home reading with a rage impossi¬ 
ble to describe a short letter which Madame de La Motte 
had just sent him, as she pretended, from the queen. The 
letter was severe ; it deprived the cardinal of all hope. It 
commanded him to think no more of what had taken 
place, and forbade him to appear familiarly at Versailles; 
it appealed to his loyalty not to attempt to renew relations 
that had become impossible. 

In reading these words a second time, the prince jumped 
up with rage. He spelled out the letters one by one; he 
seemed to call the paper to account for the cruelties with 
which an unkind hand had burdened it. “ Coquette, 
capricious, perfidious woman! ” he cried out in his de¬ 
spair ; “ oh, I will have my revenge.” He then tried to 
think of all the foolish pretexts which solace weak hearts 
in the sorrows of love, but w T hich do not cure the love 
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itself. “ Here are four letters,” he said, “ which she has 
written me, — all most unjust, one just as tyrannical as 
another. She received me, then, only through caprice ! 
It is a humiliation I would hardly pardon, even if she did 
not sacrifice me to a new caprice.” And the unhappy 
man read again with the fervor of hope all these letters, 
so pitiless in the rigor of their morality. 

The last was a master-piece of cruelty; the poor cardi¬ 
nal’s heart was pierced through and through by it; never¬ 
theless he loved to such a degree that from a mere spirit of 
contradiction, he delighted in reading over and over again 
those harsh words sent from Versailles, according to Ma¬ 
dame de La Motte. 

It was at this moment that the jewellers presented 
themselves at the cardinal’s hotel. He was very much 
surprised at their persistence in asking to be admitted; 
three times he drove away his valet, who returned a fourth 
time to the charge, saying that Boehmer and Bossange had 
announced their determination to remain unless they were 
cast out by force. 

“ What does that mean 1 ” said the cardinal. “ Allow 
them to come in.” 

They entered; their agitated faces bore witness to the 
fierce struggle, moral and physical, through which they 
had passed. If they had been conquerors in one of these 
struggles, the unfortunate men had been vanquished in 
the other. Never had more distracted brains been sum¬ 
moned to perform their functions in the presence of a 
prince of the Church. 

“ In the first place,” cried the cardinal, “ what is the 
meaning of this outrage, gentlemen 1 Do we owe you 
anything 1 ” 

This tone chilled with terror the two partners. 

“Are we to have a repetition of the scenes at Ver- 
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sailles?” said Boehmer, glancing at his partner out of the 
corner of his eye. 

“ Oh, no, no,” replied the latter, adjusting his wig with 
a very warlike movement. “ As for me, I am prepared 
for all kinds of assaults/' and he took a step forward in 
an almost threatening attitude, while Boehmer, more pru¬ 
dent, remained behind. 

The cardinal believed them mad, and told them so 
plainly. 

“ Monseigneur/* said the desperate Boehmer, cutting 
short each syllable with a sigh, “ give us justice, mercy! 
Spare this rage, and do not force us to fail in respect to 
the greatest, most illustrious of princes.” 

“ Gentlemen, either you are not mad and will be thrown 
out of the windows,” said the cardinal, “ or you are mad 
and will be simply put out of the door. Take your 
choice.” 

“ Monseigneur, we are not mad ; we have been robbed! ”, 

“ What is that to me 1 ” replied Monsieur de Rohan ; 
“ I am not lieutenant of police.” 

“ But you have had the necklace in your possession, 
Monseigneur,” said Boehmer, sobbing ; “you will have to 
go before a magistrate, Monseigneur ; you will go — ” 

“ I have had the necklace ? ” said the prince. “ It is 
the necklace, then, which has been stolen ? ” 

“Yes, Monseigneur.” 

“Well, what does the queen sayl” cried the cardinal, 
beginning to take an interest. 

“ The queen has sent us to you, Monseigneur.” 

“It is very kind in her Majesty. But what can I do 
about it, my poor men 1 ” 

“ Y r ou can do everything, Monseigneur; you can tell us 
what has become of it.” 

“I!” 
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“Doubtless.” 

“ My dear Monsieur Boehmer, you might address me in 
such language, if I belonged to a band of robbers who had 
taken the queen’s necklace.” 

“ It is not the queen from whom the necklace was 
taken.” 

“From whom, then, good God? ” 

“ The queen denies having had it in her possession.” 

“ What! she denies it! ” said the cardinal, with hes¬ 
itation; “have you not a receipt from her?” 

“The queen says that the receipt is a forgery.” 

“ Come,” cried the cardinal, “ you are losing your 
senses, gentlemen.” 

“ Is it not true ? ” said Boehmer to Bossange, who 
replied by three nods of assent. 

“ The queen has denied it,” said the cardinal, “ because 
there was some one with her when you spoke to her.” 

“No one, Monseigneur; but that is not all.” 

“ What else, then ? ” 

“Not only has the queen denied it, not only has she 
maintained that the acknowledgment is a forgery; but 
she has shown us a receipt proving that we have taken 
back the necklace.” 

“ A receipt from you ! ” said the cardinal. “ And this 
receipt ? ” 

“ Is a forgery like the other, Monsieur le Cardinal, as 
you know very well.” 

“ A forgery. Two forgeries. And you say that I know 
it?” 

“ Assuredly, since you came to us to confirm what 
Madame de La Motte had told us; for you yourself knew 
very well that we had sold the necklace, and that it was 
in the hands of the queen.” 

“ Let us see,” said the cardinal, passing his hand over 
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his brow, “ these are very grave matters, it seems to me. 
Let us understand each other. First, my operations with 
you.” 

“Yes, Monseigneur.” 

u In the first place, a purchase on her Majesty’s account 
of a necklace upon which I paid you two hundred and 
fifty thousand francs.” 

“ That is true, Monseigneur.” 

“ Then a sale to the queen, — you told me, — on terms 
fixed by herself over her signature.” 

“ Over her signature.” 

“ Show it to me.” 

The jewellers drew the letter from the portfolio and 
handed it to the cardinal. 

“ Eh ! what! ” he cried, on glancing at it; “you are 
children! 1 Marie Antoinette de France’! Is not the 
queen a daughter of the house of Austria ] You have 
been robbed ! The writing and the signature are false.” 

“But then,” cried the jewellers, exasperated, “ Madame 
de La Motte must know the thief and the forger.” 

The truth of that assertion was obvious to the cardinal. 
“ Let us send for Madame de La Motte,” said he, with 
anxiety. 

Servants were sent in pursuit of Jeanne, whose carriage 
could not yet be far off. Meantime the jewellers waited 
in a corner of the room, exclaiming from time to time, 
“ The necklace, — where is the necklace 1 ” 

“You will make me deaf,” said the cardinal, losing 
patience. “Do I know where your necklace is ? I de¬ 
livered it myself to the queen, and that is all I know 
about it.” 

“ The necklace, or the money! ” repeated the two 
tradesmen. 

“ Gentlemen, it is no affair of mine,” said the cardinal, 
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angrily, and much inclined to have the two jewellers 
turned out of the house. 

“ Madame de la Motte ! Madame la Comtesse ! ” they 
cried; “it is she who has ruined us.” 

“ Madame de La Motte is a person of unimpeachable 
integrity. You will suspect her at your peril.” 

“Some one must be guilty,” said Boehmer, dolefully. 
u These two forgeries have been committed by some one.” 

“ By me h 79 asked Monsieur de Bohan, haughtily, 

“ Of course, Monseigneur, we would not say that.” 

“ Well, then!” 

“ In short, Monseigneur, in Heaven’s name give us some 
explanation.” 

“ Wait till I have one myself.” 

“ But, Monseigneur, what are we to answer to the queen 1 
She too cries out against us.” 

“ What does she say h ” 

“ She says it is either you, or Madame de La Motte, who 
has the necklace.” 

“ Well,” said the cardinal, pale with shame and anger, 
“go and tell the queen — No, tell her nothing. Enough 
of scandal. But to-morrow I am to officiate in the chapel 
at Versailles. You may there see me approach the queen 
and ask her if she has not the necklace in her possession, 
and you may hear her answer. If then she should deny 
having it, — then, gentlemen, I am Bohan, I will 
pay.” 

On saying these words, with an indescribable loftiness 
of tone, the prince dismissed the partners, who, close 
together, backed out of the room. 

“ Till to-morrow, then,” stammered Boehmer, “ is it not, 
Monseigneur 1 77 

“ Till to-morrow, at eleven o’clock in the morning, at 
the chapel of Versailles,” replied the cardinal. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

FENCING AND DIPLOMACY. 

On the following morning, at about ten o’clock, a carriage 
bearing the arms of Monsieur de Breteuil entered the court¬ 
yard at Versailles. 

Those readers of this book who recall the history of Bal- 
samo and of Gilbert will remember that Monsieur de Bre¬ 
teuil, the rival and personal enemy of Monsieur de Rohan, 
had long been watching for an opportunity to give his 
enemy a mortal blow. 

Diplomacy has this advantage over fencing, that it may 
wait fifteen years, or longer, planning where to strike and 
how to make its blow effective. 

Monsieur had previously sent to request an audience, 
and found his Majesty dressing to go to Mass. 

“ Magnificent weather! ” said Louis XVI., gayly, on the 
entrance of his visitor. “ See, there is not a cloud in the 
sky.” 

“ I am much grieved, Sire, to bring with me a cloud to 
your tranquillity,” replied the minister. 

“ Come, then,” cried the king, losing his lively manner, 
“ the day begins badly. What is the matter?” 

“I am much embarrassed, Sire, in speaking to you of 
the matter; and the more so because it does not pertain to 
the duties of my office, but rather to those of the lieutenant 
of police. It is about a robbery.” 

“ A robbery ! ” cried the king ; “ you are keeper of the 
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seals, and thieves come within the functions of your office. 
What is it ? ” 

“ Well, Sire, the affair is this. Your Majesty has heard 
of the diamond necklace 'l ” 

“ Monsieur Boehmer’s 1 ” 

“Yes, Sire.” 

“ The one which the queen refused ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“A refusal through which I obtained a splendid man- 
of-war, the ‘ Suffren,’ ” said the king, rubbing his 
hands. 

“ Well, Sire,” said the Baron de Breteuil, “ that necklace 
has been stolen.” 

“ Ah, that is bad,” said the king. “ It was very valu¬ 
able. But the diamonds can be recognized. To have 
them cut again would reduce the profit of the theft. They 
will be left as they are, and the police will find 
them.” 

“ Sire,” interrupted the baron, “ this is no common theft. 
There are certain rumors associated with it.” 

“ Rumors ! What do you mean 1 ” 

“ Sire, it is asserted that the queen has kept the 
necklace.” 

“ How could she have kept it 1 In my very presence 
she refused it, and was unwilling even to look at it. 
Nonsense, Baron, the queen has not kept the necklace.” 

“ Sire, I have not used the right word. Calumny is 
always so blind toward sovereigns that it has used a more 
offensive term. The word ‘ kept ’ —” 

“Why, Monsieur de Breteuil,” said the king, smiling, 
“ I suppose no one imagines that the queen has stolen the 
necklace 1 ” 

“Sire,” replied the minister, eagerly, “it is said that 
the queen renewed in secret the bargain refused in your 
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presence. It is said that the jewellers have a receipt, 
signed by her Majesty, which shows that the necklace is in 
her possession.” 

The king turned pale. “ They say that ? ” he exclaimed. 
“ What, then, will they not say ? But it astonishes me, 
after all. If the queen bought the necklace secretly I 
should by no means blame her. The queen is a woman, 
and the necklace is a rare ornament of marvellous beauty. 
Thank God, the queen can spend a million and a half on 
her toilet if she is so inclined. I shall approve it; she has 
been wrong in one respect only, — in concealing from me 
her wishes. But it is not for the king to deal with that, 
it concerns the husband. I recognize no right on the 
part of any one to interfere, even with an ill-natured 
remark.” 

The baron bowed before these words of the king, so 
noble and so strong. But the king had only the appear¬ 
ance of firmness. A moment later he became restless and 
uneasy. ‘‘But/’ said he, “you spoke of robbery. If 
there had been a robbery the necklace would not be in the 
queen’s possession. Let us be logical.” 

“ Your Majesty has chilled me by your anger,” said the 
baron ; “ I cannot continue.” 

“ Oh, my anger ! I, angry ! As to that, Baron — ” and 
the good king broke out into hearty laughter. “ Gome, go 
on, and tell me everything. Tell me even that the queen 
has sold the necklace to the Jews. Poor woman, she often 
needs money, and I do not always give it to her.” 

“ I was about to speak of that to your Majesty. The 
queen, two months ago, asked through Monsieur de 
Calonne for five hundred thousand francs, and your 
Majesty refused to sign.” 

“ That is true.” 

“ Well, Sire, that money, it is said, was to serve for the 
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first payment on account of the necklace. The queen, not 
having the money, refused to pay.” 

“ Weill ” said the king, becoming gradually more 
interested. 

“ Well, Sire, here begins the story which my zeal obliges 
me to relate to your Majesty.” 

“ What 1 you say your story begins here. Good God ! 
what have you then to tell ?” 

“ Sire, it is said that the queen had recourse to a certain 
person to obtain money.” 

“ To whom *1 To a Jew, was it not ? 99 

“No, Sire, not to a Jew.” 

“ My God ! you say that with a singular expression, 
Breteuil. Come, then, I know what it is, — some foreign 
intrigue. The queen has asked for money from her 
brother — her family. Austria is at the bottom of 
this.” 

“Far better if it were so,” replied Monsieur de 
Breteuil. 

“ What! Far better ? Of whom, then, did the queen 
ask money h 99 

“ Sire, I dare not — ” 

“ You surprise me, Monsieur,” said the king, raising his 
head and assuming the royal tone. “ Speak out imme¬ 
diately, if you please, and give me the name of this money¬ 
lender.” 

“ Monsieur de Kohan, Sire.” 

“ Indeed ! Are you not ashamed to speak to me of 
Monsieur de Rohan, the most ruined man in the kingdom h ” 

“Sire — ” said Monsieur de Breteuil, lowering his 
eyes. 

“Your manner displeases me. Explain yourself at 
once.” 

“No, Sire; nothing in the world can compel me to 
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utter a word derogatory to the honor of my king and that 
of my queen.” 

The king frowned. “ We are descending very low, 
Monsieur de Breteuil,” said he. “ This police report is 
impregnated with the odors of the place from which it 
comes.” 

“ All calumny, Sire, exhales a deadly miasma; and for 
that reason kings purify them by heroic remedies, unless 
they are willing to see those poisons destroy their honor 
and their throne.” 

“ Monsieur de Rohan ! ” murmured the king. “ Why, 
what likelihood — Does the cardinal allow it to be 
said — ” 

“ It will be proved to your Majesty that Monsieur de 
Rohan had negotiations with the jewellers, that the sale 
was arranged by him, and that with him were fixed the 
terms of payment.” 

“ Is that really true 1 ” cried the king, disturbed by 
jealousy and anger. 

“ It is a fact that must come out on the most superficial 
examination. I pledge myself to its truth.” 

“ You say you pledge yourself to that ? ” 

“ Without reservation, — on my responsibility, Sire.” 

The king began walking up and down his cabinet. 
“ These are terrible things,” he said ; “but in all this I 
fail to see that theft of which you spoke.” 

“ Sire, the jewellers have a receipt, signed, they say, by 
the queen, and the queen should have the necklace.” 

“ Ah,” cried the king, with a sudden renewal of hope, 
“ she denies it 1 — you see that she denies it, Breteuil.” 

“ Eh, Sire, have I permitted your Majesty to think 
that I was not aware of the queen’s innocence 1 ” 

“Then you accuse Monsieur de Rohan only— ’* 

“ But, Sire ; the appearances indicate — ” 
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“A grave accusation, Baron.” 

“ Which perhaps will fail on an examination. But an 
examination is indispensable. Consider, Sire, that the 
queen affirms that she has not the necklace; that the 
jewellers maintain that they sold it to the queen ; that 
the necklace is not to be found ; and that the word ‘ thief ’ 
is uttered by the people in connection with the name of 
Monsieur de Rohan and with the sacred name of the 
queen.” 

“ It is true; it is true; ” said the king, in great anx- 
iety; “ you are right, Breteuil ; the whole affair must be 
brought to light.” 

“ Absolutely necessary, Sire.” 

“ Who is passing below there % Do I not see Monsieur 
de Rohan on his way to the chapel ? ” 

“Not yet, Sire; Monsieur de Rohan cannot yet be 
going to the chapel. It is not yet eleven o’clock; your 
Majesty has still half an hour.” 

“ What shall we do, then 1 — speak to him ; summon 
him 1 ” 

“ No, Sire; permit me to counsel your Majesty to make 
no noise over the matter before consulting the queen.” 

“Yes; she will tell me the truth.” 

“That is not for a moment to be doubted, Sire.” 

“ Come, Baron, give me all the details of the matter in 
their order, without reserve.” 

“ I have it all set forth in my portfolio, with the 
evidence.” 

“ Let us to work then. Wait till I have the door 
closed. I was to give two audiences this morning, but 
shall put them off.” 

The king gave his orders, and resuming his seat threw 
a last look from the window. “ This time,” said he, “ it 
is the cardinal. Look.” 
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Breteuil drew near to the window, and from behind the 
curtain perceived Monsieur de Rohan, who, in the full 
dress of a cardinal and archbishop, was directing his steps 
toward the apartment appointed for his use on his official 
visits to Versailles. 

“ Here he is at last,” said the king, rising. 

“ So much the better,” said Monsieur de Breteuil, “ the 
explanation will not he delayed.” He then set himself to 
exposing the affair to the king with all the zeal of a man 
bent on the destruction of another. With an infernal art 
he had brought together everything that would injure the 
cardinal. The king saw proofs of Monsieur de Rohan’s 
guilt accumulate, hut was in despair at not seeing at the 
same time proofs of the queen’s innocence. Thus he suf¬ 
fered for a quarter of an hour, when suddenly cries were 
heard in the neighboring corridor. The king listened. 
Breteuil discontinued his reading. An officer knocked at 
the door of the cabinet. 

“What can it be? 5 ’ asked the king, rendered nervous 
by the revelations of Monsieur de Breteuil. 

An officer entered. “ Sire,” he said, “her Majesty the 
queen begs your Majesty to join her in her apartment.” 

“ There is something new,” said the king, turning pale. 

“ Possibly,” replied Breteuil. 

“ I am going to the queen; wait for us here, Monsieur 
de Breteuil.” 

“ Well, we are nearing the end,” murmured the keeper 
of the seals. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

GENTLEMAN, CARDINAL, AND QUEEN. 

At the time when Monsieur de Breteuil had entered the 
king’s cabinet, Monsieur de Charny, pale and agitated, had 
sent to request an audience of the queen. 

The latter was dressing. Through her window which 
opened on the terrace she saw Charny insisting on admis¬ 
sion. She gave orders that he should be admitted. She 
yielded to the demand of her heart, saying to herself, with 
a noble pride, that a love like his, pure and spiritual, had 
the right to enter, at any hour, even the palaces of queens. 

Charny entered, tremblingly touched the queen’s hand, 
and said with a stilled voice, “ Ah, Madame, what a 
misfortune! ” 

“ What, then, is the matter ? ” cried the queen, turning 
pale. 

u Madame, do you know what I have just learned ? Do 
you know what is said Do you know of what the king 
has been informed, or will learn to-morrow $ ” 

The queen shuddered, thinking of that night of chaste 
delights when perhaps a hostile or a jealous eye had seen 
her with Charny in the park. “ Tell me all; I am 
strong,” she said, putting her hand to her heart. 

“ It is said, Madame, that you have purchased a necklace 
of Boehmer and Bossange.” 

“ I returned it,” she replied eagerly. 

u Listen. It is said that you pretended to return it; 
that you expected to be able to pay for it; that the king 
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prevented that by withholding his signature from a draft 
by Monsieur de Calonne ; that thereupon you had recourse 
to some one to obtain the money; and that this person is 

— your lover.” 

“ You ! ” cried the queen, with an impulse of sublime 
confidence. “You, Monsieur] Well, let them say that 
who will. They cannot take so much pleasure in the word 
‘ lover/ launched as an insult, as there is to us in the word 
‘ friend/ sacred to us henceforth.” 

Charny for an instant did not reply. He was astonished 
at the strong and copious eloquence issuing from pure love, 

— the heart’s perfume of every generous woman. But the 
pause made by him increased the queen’s anxiety. She 
cried out, “ Of what are you speaking, Monsieur de 
Charny ? Calumny has a strange language which I do 
not comprehend. Is it a language that you understand ] ” 

“ Madame, please give me your attention ; the situation 
is serious. Yesterday I went with my uncle, Monsieur 
de Suffren, who had business with the jewellers, Boehmer 
and Bossange. They related to him a frightful story, in¬ 
vented by your Majesty’s enemies. Madame, I am in 
despair. If you have bought the necklace, tell me so; if 
you have not paid for it, tell me, — but do not suffer me 
to believe that Monsieur de Bohan paid for it in your 
stead.” 

“ Monsieur de Bohan ! ” cried the queen. 

“ Yes, Monsieur de Bohan, — he who is regarded as the 
queen’s lover; he from whom the queen borrows money ; 
he whom an unhappy man called Charny saw in the park 
of Versailles smiling at the queen, kneeling to the queen, 
kissing the queen’s hands ; he — ” 

“Monsieur,” cried Marie Antoinette, “if you believe 
such things it is because you do not love me.” 

“ Oh ! ” replied the young man, “ the danger is urgent. 
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I have come to ask of you neither frankness nor daring; I 
come to beg you to render me a service.” 

“ In the first place, what is the danger 1 ” 

“ The danger, Madame 'l The cardinal answering for 
the queen, paying for the queen, ruins the queen. I do 
not speak of the suffering caused to Monsieur de Charny 
by this confidential relation with Monsieur de Rohan. 
No. Of such sufferings one dies, but does not 
complain.” 

“ You are mad ! ” said the queen, angrily. 

“ I am not mad, Madame; but you are unfortunate, — 
you are lost. I saw you in the park ; I was not deceived, 
I tell you. To-day the horrible, the deadly truth breaks 
out; Monsieur de Rohan boasts perhaps — ” 

The queen seized Charny’s arm. “ Mad ! mad ! ” she 
exclaimed, with indescribable grief. “ In Heaven’s name, 
after what I have told you do not believe me guilty. Oh, 
Monsieur de Charny, if you do not wish me to despair to¬ 
day and to be dead to-morrow, do not say that you suspect 
me; or rather, flee so far that you may not hear my fall 
at the moment of my death.” 

Olivier wrung his hands in an agony of grief. “ Listen 
to me,” he said, u if you wish me to render you effective 
service.” 

“ A service from you! ” cried the queen, — “ from 
you, more cruel than my enemies ! — a service from a man 
who despises me ! Never, Monsieur, never ! ” 

Olivier drew near the queen and took her hands in his< 
“ You will see,” he said, “ that I am not a man who moans 
and weeps. The moments are precious; this evening it 
will be too late to do what remains to be done. Will 
you save me from despair by saving yourself from 
shame ? ” 

“ Monsieur! ” 
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“ Oh, I shall not he particular as to my words in the 
presence of death. If you do not listen to me, I tell you, 
this evening we shall both be dead, — you, from shame, 
I, from having to see you die. Let us go straight for the 
enemy, Madame, as in our battles ! Let us face the dan¬ 
ger ! Let us meet death ! Let us go together, — I as the 
obscure soldier in the ranks, but brave, as you shall see ; 
you with Majesty, with strength, in the thickest of the 
fight. If you succumb,— well, you will not be alone. 
Look on me as a brother, Madame. You are in need of 
money — to pay for this necklace ? ” 

“I?” 

“ Do not deny it.” 

“ I tell you — ” 

“ Do not tell me you have not the necklace.” 

“ I swear to you — ” 

“ Do not swear, if you wish me to love you still.” 

“ Olivier ! ” 

“ There is one way left to save ycur honor and my love. 
The necklace is worth sixteen hundred thousand francs, 
of which you have already paid two hundred and 
fifty thousand. Here is a million and a half; take 
it.” 

“ What is that for? ” 

“ Do not stop to consider ; take it and pay — ” 

“Your property sold ! your lands taken by me and paid 
away ! you despoil yourself for me ! You are a good and 
noble man, and I will no longer palter with a love like 
that. Olivier, I love you I ” 

“Accept this money.” 

“ No; but I love you ! ” 

“ Monsieur de Rohan, then, is to pay it ? Think of it, 
Madame, it is no longer generosity on your part; it is an 
overwhelming cruelty. You accept from the cardinal — ” 
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“ Come now, Monsieur de Charny, I am the queen, and 
if I give my subjects either love or fortune, I accept 
neither from them.” 

“ What then are you going to do ? ” 

“It is you who shall tell me what to do. What do 
you say Monsieur de Kohan thinks 1” 

“ He thinks that you are his mistress.” 

“You are cruel, Olivier.” 

“ I speak as if face to face with death.” 

“What do you say the jewellers think ? ” 

“ That since the queen cannot pay, Monsieur de Eohan 
will pay for her.” 

“ What do you say the public thinks on the subject of 
the necklace 1 ” 

“ That you are in possession of it; that you have hid¬ 
den it; that you will acknowledge it only when it shall 
have been paid for, either by the cardinal, through his 
love for you, or by the king through fear of scandal.” 

“ Well, and you, Charny, in your turn, — I look you in 
the face, and ask, What do you think of the scenes you 
saw in the park of Versailles V* 

“ I think, Madame, that you need to prove to- me your 
innocence.” 

“ The Prince Louis, Cardinal de Eohan, grand Almoner 
of Prance! ” called the voice of an usher from the 
corridor. 

“ He ! ” murmured Charny. 

“ The proof you require,” said the queen. 

“ You will receive him % ” 

“ I was about to send for him.” 

“But I — ” 

“ Go into my boudoir and leave the door ajar that you 
may hear all that is said.” 

“ Madame ! 99 
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“Go quickly; here comes the cardinal.” She pushed 
Monsieur de Charny into the room which she had in¬ 
dicated, and ordered the cardinal to be admitted. 

Monsieur de Rohan appeared on the threshold, resplen¬ 
dent in his official dress. At some distance behind him 
came a numerous following, whose costumes shone like 
their master’s. Among these attendants were Boehmer 
and Bossange, somewhat embarrassed in their court dress. 

The queen advanced to meet the cardinal, attempting a 
smile, which soon died out upon her lips. Louis de 
Rohan was grave, even sad. He had the calmness 
of the courageous man who is about to fight, the 
slightly threatening aspect of the priest who may have 
to pardon. 

The queen pointed to a seat, but the cardinal remained 
standing. “ Madame,” he said, bowing, “ I had many 
important things to communicate to your Majesty, who 
tries in every way to avoid my presence.” 

“II” said the queen; “ why, so far from avoiding you, 
I was just about to send for you.” 

The cardinal cast a glance toward the boudoir. “Am 
I alone with your Majesty ? ” he said in a low voice; 
“may I speak with perfect freedom?” 

“ With perfect freedom, Monsieur le Cardinal ; be un¬ 
constrained, we are alone,” and she spoke distinctly, as 
if desirous of being heard by the gentleman hidden in the 
next room. She enjoyed with pride her courage, and the 
assurance which Monsieur de Charny would feel at the 
very first words. 

The cardinal had resolved on his course of action. He 
drew the stool up to the chair of the queen so as to be as 
far as possible from the folding doors. 

“ You have a great many preambles,” said the queen, 
affecting gayety. 
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“The fact is — ” said the cardinal. 

“ The fact is 'l ” repeated the queen. 

“ The king will not come in ] ” asked Monsieur de 
Rohan. 

“ Have no fear of the king or anybody else,” replied 
Marie Antoinette, quickly. 

“ Oh, it is you whom I fear,” said the cardinal, in an 
agitated voice. 

“ Then there is still less reason to he alarmed, for I am 
not very formidable. Speak with few words, in a loud 
and distinct voice ; 1 like frankness, and if you are reserved 
I shall think that you are not a man of honor. Oh, no 
more gestures ; I have been told that you had a grievance 
against me. Speak, — lam fond of war ; I am of a race 
which knows no fear! You, also; I know that well. 
With what do you reproach me]” 

The cardinal sighed, and rose from his seat as if 
to breathe more freely. Finally, having mastered his 
emotion, he began to speak. 
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CHAPTEK XXXVII. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

“ Madame/’ said the cardinal, bowing, “you know what 
is said of our necklace ] ” 

“ No, Monsieur ; I do not know, and I shall be happy 
to learn it from you.” 

“ Why has your Majesty compelled me for so long a 
time to communicate with you only through a third per¬ 
son ? Why, if you have any reason for hating me, do you 
not explain to me what it is 1 ” 

“ I do not know what you mean, Monsieur le Cardinal, 
and I have no reason for hating you; but that, I believe, 
is not the object of our interview. Please to give mo 
some positive information about this miserable necklace; 
and in the first place, where is Madame de La Motte?” 

“ I was about to ask that of your Majesty.” 

“ Pardon, but if any one can tell where Madame de La 
Motte is, you are the one, I think.” 

“ I, Madame, upon what ground ? ” 

“ Oh, I am not here to receive your confessions, Mon¬ 
sieur le Cardinal. I had need to speak to Madame de La 
Motte; I sent for her, and she has been sought for at her 
house many times; but she has sent no reply. You 
will acknowledge that this disappearance is strange.” 

“ And I, Madame, am also astonished at her disappear¬ 
ance, for I sent to Madame de La Motte, requesting her to 
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come to see me, and she has treated my request as she did 
that of your Majesty.” 

“ Then let us leave the countess and speak of 
ourselves.” 

“ Oh, no, Madame, let us speak of her; for certain 
words of your Majesty have excited in me a painful sus¬ 
picion. It seems to me that your Majesty reproached me 
with being too attentive to the countess.” 

“ I have as yet reproached you with nothing at all, 
Monsieur.” 

“ Oh, Madame, the fact is that such a suspicion would 
explain to me all the susceptibilities of your soul, and 
then I should understand, even in my despair, the sever¬ 
ity, otherwise inexplicable, with which you have treated 
me.” 

“I no longer understand what you are saying,” said 
the queen. “ You are impenetrably obscure; it is not to 
make the affair more intricate that I ask you for explana¬ 
tions. To the point! to the point ! ” 

“ Madame,” cried the cardinal, clasping his hands and 
drawing nearer the queen, “ do me the favor not to change 
the conversation. Two words more on the subject which 
we were considering just now, and we should understand 
each other.” 

u Really, Monsieur, you speak a language which I do 
not know; let us return to French, I beg. Where is that 
necklace which I returned to the jewellers 1 ” 

“ The necklace you returned! ” cried Monsieur de 
Rohan. 

“ Yes ; what have you done with it 1 ” 

“ I know nothing about it, Madame.” 

“ Well, there is one thing perfectly clear. Madame de 
La Motte took the necklace, and returned it in my name ; 
the jewellers pretend that they have not received it. I 
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have in my possession a receipt which proves the con¬ 
trary ; the jewellers say that the receipt is a forgery. 
Madame de La Motte could in one word explain every¬ 
thing ; she cannot he found. Well, let us put supposi¬ 
tions in the place of hidden fact. Madame de La Motte 
wished to return the necklace. You, whose kindly desire 
it was that I should buy this necklace; you, w r ho brought 
it to me and offered to pay for it, — an offer — ” 

“ Which your Majesty very unkindly refused to accept,” 
said the cardinal, with a sigh. 

“ Well, yes ; you have persevered in this fixed idea that 
I should have the necklace, and therefore you did not re¬ 
turn it to the jewellers, hoping still that I might be pre¬ 
vailed upon to take it. Madame de La Motte has shown 
weakness in this matter, — she who knew how impossible 
it was for me to pay for it, and my unchangeable resolu¬ 
tion not to have it, since I had no money. Madame de 
La Motte, through zeal for me, has conspired with you; 
and now she fears my anger and will not present herself. 
Am I right 1 Tell me that I am. Allow me to reproach 
you with this inconsiderateness, this disobedience of my 
formal orders. You shall be absolved by a reprimand, 
and that will be an end of it. I will do more; I will 
promise you to pardon Madame de La Motte, so that she 
may be relieved of her penance. But for mercy’s sake, 
Monsieur, let us have light, light! I do not wish at this 
moment that a shadow" should be cast upon my life; I will 
not have it, — do you hear 1 ” 

The queen had uttered these words so vigorously that 
the cardinal had neither dared nor been able to interrupt 
her; but as soon as she had ceased speaking, “ Madame,” 
he said, stifling a sigh, “ I will reply to all your supposi¬ 
tions. Xo; I did not persevere in the idea that you ought 
to possess the necklace, since I was sure that you pos- 
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sessed it already. No; I did not conspire with Madame 
de La Motte in connection with this necklace. No ; it is 
no more in my possession than in that of the jewellers, or 
in your own.” 

“ It is not possible ! ” cried the queen, in amazement. 
“You, then, have not the necklace1” 

“ No, Madame.” 

“ You have not advised Madame de La Motte to stay 
away on account of all this 1 99 

“ No, Madame.” 

“ You have not concealed her 1 99 

“No, Madame.” 

“ You do not know what has become of her 1 ” 

“No more than you, Madame.” 

“ But then how do you explain all that has happened ? 99 

“ Madame, I am forced to confess that I cannot explain 
it. Moreover, it is not the first time that I have had to 
complain to the queen of not being understood by her.” 

“ And when was that, Monsieur. I do not recall it.” 

“ Be so kind, Madame,” said the cardinal, “ as to re-read 
in imagination my letters.” 

“Your letters!” said the queen, in surprise. “You 
wrote to me ? ” 

“ Too seldom, Madame, to say all that was in my 
heart.” 

The queen rose. “ It seems to me,” she said, “ that we 
have both been deceived; let us end this little farce. 
What were you saying about letters 1 What letters, and 
what have you upon your heart, or in your heart 1 I don’t 
remember just what you said.” 

“ My God ! Madame, perhaps I have uttered too loud 
the secret of my soul.” 

“What secret 1 Are you in your right mind, Monsieur 
le Cardinal ? ” 
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“ Madame ! ” 

“ Oh, do not prevaricate! You speak like a man who 
wishes to lay a snare for me, or who wishes to embarrass 
me, before witnesses.” 

“ I swear to you, Madame, that I have said nothing — 
Is there really any one listening 1 ” 

“jSTo, Monsieur, a thousand times no ! there is no one; 
so explain yourself fully, and if you are in full possession 
of your reason, prove it.” 

“ Oh, Madame, why is Madame de La Motte not here 1 
She would help me — she who is our friend — to awaken, 
if not the attachment, at least the memory, of your 
Majesty.” 

“ Our friend; my attachment; my memory 1 I am 
falling from the clouds.” 

“ Ah, Madame, I entreat you,” said the cardinal, stung 
by the sharp tone of the queen, “ spare me ! You are at 
liberty to love no longer; but do not insult me.” 

“ Ah, my God 1 ” cried the queen, turning pale, “ what 
is this man saying ? ” 

“Very well,” continued Monsieur de Bohan, boiling 
with rage, — “ very well, Madame, I think I have been 
sufficiently discreet and reserved not to be so harshly 
treated ; besides, I reproach you only with trivial griev¬ 
ances. I am wrong to repeat them. I should have known 
that when a queen has said, ‘ I am no longer willing/ it 
is a law as imperious as when a woman says, ‘ I am 
willing ! * ” 

The queen uttered a wild cry, and seized the cardinal 
by his lace sleeve. “ Tell me quickly, Monsieur,” said 
she, in a trembling voice; “ I said, Tam no longer wil¬ 
ling/ and I said, 1 I am willing ’ ? To whom did I say 
the one; to whom did I say the other ? ” 

“ Why, you said both to me.” 
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“ To you 1 ” 

“ Forget that you said the one, I shall not forget that 
you said the other.” 

“ You are a wretch, Monsieur de Rohan ! You are a 
liar! ” 

“IV 9 

“ You are a coward : you calumniate a woman.” 

“IV 9 

“You are a traitor; you insult the queen.” 

“ And you, — you are a woman without heart, a queen 
without faith.” 

“ Wretch! ” 

“ You have led me by degrees to a mad love for you. 
You have filled me with hopes.” 

“ Hopes! My God ! am I mad 1 Is he a villain 1 ” 

“ Would I have dared otherwise to ask audiences at 
night, which you granted me?” 

The queen uttered a cry of rage which was answered by 
a sigh from the boudoir. 

‘‘Would I have dared to come alone into the park of 
Versailles if you had not sent Madame de La Motte to 
me?” 

“ My God!” 

“ Would I have dared to steal the key which opens that 
gate near the huntsman's lodge ? ” 

“ My God ! ” 

“ Would I have dared to ask you to bring the rose which 
I have here 1 Adored rose ! accursed rose ! dried, burned 
up by my ardent kisses ! ” 

“ My God ! ” 

“Would I have compelled you to return the next night 
and give me both your hands, whose sweetness consumes 
continually my brain and makes me mad. You are right 
to call me mad.” 
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“ Oh, enough ! enough ! ” 

“ Finally, would I, in my most furious pride, ever have 
dared to dream of that third night with its clear sky, its 
sweet silence, its perfidious love 1 ” 

‘‘Monsieur! Monsieur ! ” cried the queen, retreating from 
the cardinal, “ you are blaspheming ! ” 

“ My God! ” replied the cardinal, raising his eyes to 
heaven, “thou knowest that to keep the love of this 
woman, I would have given my wealth, my liberty, my 
life! ” 

“ Monsieur de Rohan, if you wish to preserve all that, 
you will say right here that you are seeking to ruin me; 
that you have invented all these horrors; that you did not 
come to Versailles in the night — ” 

“ I did come,” replied the cardinal, nobly. 

“ You are a dead man if you maintain such language.” 

“ A Rohan never lies. I did come.” 

“ Monsieur de Rohan, Monsieur de Rohan, in the name 
of Heaven, tell me that you did not come into the 
park — ” 

“ I would die, if necessary, as you threatened me just 
now; but I say that I saw you in the park of Versailles, 
whither Madame de La Motte conducted me.” 

“ Once more,” cried the queen, livid and trembling with 
emotion, “ do you retract 1 ” 

“No.” 

“ Still again, tell me that you have plotted against me 
this infamy 1 ” 

“No.” 

“For the last time, Monsieur de Rohan, acknowledge 
that you may have been deceived, that all this is a cal¬ 
umny, a dream, an impossibility, — I know not what; 
but confess that I am innocent, that I may he 
so — ” 
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“No” 

The queen drew herself up proudly and solemnly. “ You 
will have, therefore, to deal with the justice of the king, 
since you defy the justice of God.” 

The cardinal bowed without speaking. 

The queen rang so violently that several of her women 
entered at once. “Let his Majesty be informed,” she 
said, “that I beg he will do me the honor to come 
to me.” 

An officer went to execute this order. The cardinal, 
determined to face everything boldly, remained in the 
corner of the room. 

Marie Antoinette approached several times the door of 
the boudoir without entering, as if, having lost her reason, 
she had found it again on reaching that door. 

Within a short time the king entered the room. As the 
door was thrown open, in the midst of the waiting throng 
could be seen the agitated faces of Boehmer and Bossange, 
who felt the storm in the air. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE ARREST. 

The king had scarcely appeared at the door of the queen’s 
cabinet when the queen addressed him vehemently. 
“ Sire,” she said, “ here is Monsieur le Cardinal de Rohan, 
who says incredible things ; please ask him to repeat them 
to you.” 

At these unexpected words the cardinal turned pale. 
In fact, the position was so strange that he could not com¬ 
prehend it. Could he repeat to his king, — he the re¬ 
spectful subject, —could he declare to the husband — he 
the pretended lover — all the rights he thought he had 
acquired over the queen and the wife? 

But the king turned toward the cardinal, thus absorbed 
in his reflections, and said, “ It is with regard to a certain 
necklace, Monsieur, that you have incredible things to say 
to me, and I incredible things to hear ? Speak, then ; I 
am listening.” 

Monsieur de Rohan immediately decided upon his course. 
Of the two difficulties he would choose the least; of the 
two attacks, he would undergo that which was least dis¬ 
honorable to the king and queen ; and if they should im¬ 
prudently expose him to the second danger, well, he would 
meet it like a brave man. 

“ With regard to the necklace, yes, Sire,” murmured 
his Eminence. 

“ Why, Monsieur,” said the king, “ you did then buy 
the necklace?” 
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“ Sire — ” 

“ Yes, or no ] ” 

The cardinal looked at the queen and did not answer. 

“ Yes or no ] ” she repeated. “ The truth, Monsieur, 
the truth; nothing else is asked of you.” 

Monsieur de Rohan turned away his head, and did not 
reply. 

“ Since Monsieur de Rohan will not answer, answer 
yourself, Madame,” said the king; “ you must know 

something of all this. Did you, yes or no, purchase that 
necklace ] ” 

“ No ! ” said the queen, emphatically. 

Monsieur de Rohan shuddered. 

“ This is the word of a queen! ” cried the king, sol¬ 
emnly ; “ take heed to it, Monsieur le Cardinal.” 

A smile of scorn rose to Monsieur de Rohan’s lips. 

“ You say nothing]” said the king. 

“ Of what am I accused, Sire ] ” 

“The jewellers say that they sold a necklace either 
to you or the queen. They show a receipt from her 
Majesty.” 

“ The receipt is a forgery,” said the queen. 

“ The jewellers,” continued the king, “ say that in case 
the queen fails to pay, they are guaranteed by pledges 
made by you, Monsieur le Cardinal.” 

“ I do not refuse to pay, Sire,” said Monsieur de Rohan. 
“ This must of course he the truth, since the queen allows 
it to he said,” and he smiled more scornfully than before. 

“ Monsieur le Cardinal,” replied the king, “ there is 
nevertheless in this affair a forgery which has compromised 
the signature of the queen of France.” 

“ There is another forgery,” cried the queen, “ of which 
it is not easy to accuse a nobleman, — that by which it is 
pretended that the jewellers took back the necklace.” 

VOL. II. — 20 
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“ The queen is at liberty,” said Monsieur de Kohan in 
the same tone, “ to attribute to me both forgeries ; what 
matters it whether I committed one or two ? ” 

“ Be careful,” said the king to the cardinal, “ you ren¬ 
der your position more serious, Monsieur. I tell you to 
justify yourself, and you have the appearance of accusing 
others.” 

The cardinal reflected a moment; then as if succumbing 
under the weight of this mysterious calumny which 
would affect his honor, “ Justify myself ? 99 he said; 
“ impossible ! ” 

“ Monsieur, the jewellers say that a necklace has been 
stolen from them ; by offering to pay for it, you confess 
that you are guilty.” 

“ Who will believe it *1 99 said the cardinal, with superb 
disdain. 

“ Then, Monsieur, if you do not suppose that it will be 
believed, it shall be believed,” and an angry look came 
over the usually placid face of the king. 

“ Sire, I know nothing of what is said,” replied the 
cardinal. “ I know nothing of what has been done; I 
can only affirm that I have not had the necklace ; I can 
only say that the diamonds are in the possession of some 
one who ought to declare himself, but will not, and who 
obliges me to repeat to him that passage of Scripture, 4 Let 
the punishment fall on the head of the guilty/ ” 

At these words the queen made a movement to take the 
arm of the king, who said to her, “ The question is be¬ 
tween you and him, Madame. For the last time I ask, 
have you this necklace ? ” 

“ No, by the honor of my mother, by the life of my 
son.” 

The king, full of joy at this declaration, turned toward 
the cardinal. “ Then the affair is between you and jus- 
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tice, Monsieur,” he said; “ unless you should prefer to 
trust to my clemency.” 

“ The clemency of kings is for the guilty, Sire,” replied 
the cardinal; “ I prefer the justice of men.” 

“ You will acknowledge nothing, then % ” 

“ I have nothing to say.” 

“ But, Monsieur,” cried the queen, “ your silence com¬ 
promises my honor ! ” 

The cardinal was silent. 

“ Well, then, I will not be silent,” continued the queen. 
“ This reserve is terrible to me, and it pretends a generosity 
which I disclaim. You must know, Sire, that the crime of 
the cardinal does not wholly consist in the sale or robbery 
of the necklace.” 

Monsieur de Rohan raised his head, and turned pale. 

“ What is the meaning of this ? ” said the king, becom¬ 
ing uneasy. 

“ Madame ! ” murmured the cardinal, in alarm. 

“Oh, no consideration, no fear, no weakness, shall 
prevent me from speaking; I have here in my heart 
motives which urge me to proclaim my innocence in the 
public place.” 

“Your innocence!” said the king. “Why, Madame, 
who would be bold enough, or cowardly enough, to force 
your Majesty to speak that word h ” 

“ I entreat you, Madame,” said the cardinal. 

“ Ah, you begin to tremble. I had guessed aright; 
your plots need the darkness ! Give me the full light of 
day ! Sire, ask Monsieur le Cardinal to tell you what he 
has just told me here, in this place.” 

“ Madame ! Madame ! ” said Monsieur de Rohan, “ take 
care ; you are passing all bounds ! ” 

“ What do you say 1 ” said the king, haughtily. “ Who 
speaks thus to the queen ? It is not I, I suppose! ” 
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“ That is exactly the case, Sire,” said Marie Antoinette. 
“ Monsieur le Cardinal speaks thus to the queen because 
he pretends to have the right to do so.” 

“ You, Monsieur! ” murmured the king, becoming 
livid. 

“ He ! ” cried the queen, scornfully, — " he ! ” 

“Monsieur le Cardinal has proofs V f said the king, 
taking a step toward the prince. 

“Monsieur de Rohan has letters, so he says,” said the 
queen. 

“ Let us see them, Monsieur l ” insisted the king. 

“ Those letters ! ” cried the queen, angrily, —- “ those 
letters! Oh, that is not all,” pursued the queen, who was 
growing more and more animated under the influence of 
the cardinal’s generous silence, “ Monsieur le Cardinal has 
obtained rendezvous.” 

“ Madame, for pity’s sake ! ” said the king. 

“ For modesty’s sake ! ” said the cardinal. 

“In short, Monsieur ! ” said the queen, “ if you are not 
the basest of mankind, if you hold anything sacred in this 
world, — if you have proofs, produce them.” 

Monsieur de Rohan slowly raised his head and replied, 
“ No, Madame, I have none.” 

“ You will not add this crime to the others,” continued 
the queen ; “ you will not cover me with disgrace. You 
have an accomplice, a witness in all this; name him, or 
name her.” 

“ Who is it then 1 ” cried the king. 

“Madame de La Motte, Sire,” said the queen. . 

“ Ah,” said the king, triumphant at seeing his suspicions 
justified; “ well, let me see this woman, —let me question 
her.” 

“ Ah, yes; but she has disappeared,” said the queen. 
“Ask Monsieur what he has done with her.” 
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“ Others must have caused her disappearance,” replied 
the cardinal, “ who are more interested to keep her away 
than I can be. That is the reason why she can no longer 
be found.* * 

“But, Monsieur, since you are innocent,” said the 
queen, with rage, “ help us to find the guilty ones.” 

But the Cardinal de Rohan, after having darted a last 
glance, turned his back and folded his arms. 

“Monsieur,” said the king, deeply offended, “you 
shall be taken to the Bastille.” 

The cardinal bowed, then, in a firm tone, said, “ Thus 
attired in my pontifical robes ; before the whole court 1 
Consider, Sire, the scandal will be terrible, and will be 
most heavy for the head on which it shall fall.” 

“ I wish it thus,” said the king, very much agitated. 

“It is an injustice to which you are prematurely sub¬ 
jecting a prelate, Sire ; and torture before accusation is not 
legal.” 

“ It must be so,” replied the king, opening the door of 
the room to look for some one to whom to give his order. 

Monsieur de Breteuil was there; his piercing eyes had 
divined in the excited appearance of the queen, in the 
agitation of the king, in the attitude of the cardinal, the 
ruin of an enemy. The king had hardly finished speak¬ 
ing to him in a low voice, when he cried out aloud, “ Ar¬ 
rest Monsieur le Cardinal! ” 

Monsieur de Rohan trembled. The murmurs he heard 
throughout the gallery, the agitation of the courtiers, the 
sudden arrival of the body-guards, gave to this scene a 
character of ill-omen. 

The cardinal passed before the queen without bowing, 
— an insult which made the blood of the proud prin¬ 
cess boil. He bowed very humbly in passing before 
the king, and assumed when approaching Monsieur de 
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Breteuil an expression of pity so skilfully shaded that 
the baron must have thought himself insufficiently 
avenged. 

A lieutenant of the guards approached timidly, and 
seemed to ask of the cardinal himself confirmation of the 
order he had just heard. 

“Yes, Monsieur,” said Monsieur de Rohan to him; 
“yes, it is I whom you are to arrest.” 

“You will conduct Monsieur to his apartment, while I 
decide during Mass what is to be done,” said the king, in 
the midst of a death-like silence. 

The king remained alone with the queen, the doors 
still open, while the cardinal slowly withdrew along the 
gallery, preceded by the lieutenant of the guards, hat 
in hand. 

“ Madame,” said the king, “ you know that this must 
lead to a public trial, — that is to say, a scandal beneath 
which will fall the honor of the guilty ones.” 

“ I thank you! ” cried the queen, pressing tenderly the 
hands of the king, “ you have taken the only method of 
justifying me.” 

“ You thank me 1 ” 

“With all my soul. You have acted as a king ! I, as 
a queen 1 Be assured of it.” 

“ It is well,” replied the king, full of joy, “ we shall at 
last get at the root of all this villany; and when the ser¬ 
pent shall have been once crushed beneath our feet, I 
hope we shall live in peace and happiness.” He kissed 
the queen’s brow and returned to his own apartments. 

At the extremity of the gallery, Monsieur de Rohan 
had found Boehmer and Bossange half-fainting in each 
other’s arms. Then, some paces farther on, the cardinal 
perceived his courier, who, frightened at this disaster, was 
watching for a look from his master. 
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“Monsieur,” said the cardinal to the officer who con¬ 
ducted him, “can I send word home that I am arrested 

“ Oh, Monseigneur, if no one sees you.” 

The cardinal thanked him ; then addressing his courier 
in German, he wrote a few words upon a page of his 
prayer-book which he tore off and let fall at the feet of 
his courier. 

“ I follow you,” he said to the officer, and they 
disappeared together. 

The courier pounced upon this paper like a vulture on 
his prey, rushed out of the palace, mounted his horse, 
and fled to Paris. The cardinal could see him galloping 
along the road, through one of the windows of the stair¬ 
case as he was descending with his guide. 

“ She ruins me,” he murmured ; “ I save her! It is for 
you, my king, that I do this; it is for you, my God, who 
commands the forgiveness of injuries, it is for you that I 
forgive others. Forgive me 1 ” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

DOCUMENTS IN EVIDENCE. 

The king had scarcely got back to his room, and signed 
the order for the committal of Monsieur de Rohan to the 
Bastille, when Monsieur le Comte de Provence entered the 
cabinet, making signs to Monsieur de Breteuil which the 
latter could not comprehend. These signs, however, were 
not addressed to the keeper of seals, but were intended to 
attract the attention of the king, who every little while 
glanced into a looking-glass opposite which he was sitting 
while inditing his order. The count at last succeeded ; 
the king perceived the signs, and dismissing Monsieur de 
Breteuil, “ Why did you make those signs to Breteuil 'l ” 
he said to his brother. 

“ Oh, Sire ! ” 

“ That vivacity of gesture, that preoccupied air means 
something.” 

“ Doubtless, but — ” 

“You are at liberty to keep silent, brother,” said the 
king, with an air of vexation. 

“Sire, I have just learned of the arrest of Monsieur le 
Cardinal de Rohan.” 

“Well, why should this news cause you such agitation? 
Is it because Monsieur de Rohan did not appear to you to 
be guilty ? Have I done wrong to strike at even the 
powerful ? ” 

“ Wrong ? by no means, brother. You have not been 
wrong; I did not mean to say that.” 
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“ It would have surprised me very much, Monsieur le 
Comte de Provence, if you had taken the part, against the 
queen, of a man who sought to dishonor her. I have just 
seen the queen, brother ; a word from her sufficed — ” 

“ Oh, Sire, God forbid that I should accuse the queen ! 
Her Majesty—my sister — has no more devoted friend 
than I. How many times has it happened that I have 
defended her, on the contrary, and it may be said without 
reproach, even against yourself! ” 

“ Indeed, brother, has she been accused so often 1 ” 

“ I am unfortunate, Sire ; you attack me at every word. 
I would say that the queen herself would not believe me, 
if I appeared to doubt her innocence.” 

“Then you rejoice with me in the humiliation of the 
cardinal, in the prospect of the trial which will ensue, 
in the scandal which will terminate the calumnies which 
no one would utter against a simple woman of the court! ” 
“Yes, Sire, I approve entirely the conduct of your 
Majesty; and I say that all is as it should be with regard 
to the affair of the necklace.” 

“ Pardieu! brother,” said the king, “ nothing could be 
more transparent. Has not Monsieur de Rohan been 
boasting of the familiar friendship of the queen, conclud¬ 
ing in his own name a bargain for the diamonds she has 
refused, and allowing it to be said that these diamonds 
had been taken by the queen, or by some one for the 
queen! It is monstrous! It is as she said : ‘ What 
would people have believed if I had Monsieur de Rohan 
for an associate in this mysterious traffic 1 5 ” 

“Sire.” 

“ And then, you do not know, brother, that calumny 
never stops half-way; that the inconsiderateness of Mon¬ 
sieur de Rohan compromises the queen, but that the 
rehearsal of this inconsiderateness dishonors her.” 
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44 Oh, yes, brother; yes, I repeat it, you have been 
entirely right as far as the affair of the necklace is 
concerned.” 

44 Well, what do you mean]” said the king, in surprise. 
44 Is there anything else ] ” 

“ But, Sire — the queen must have told you — ” 

44 Told me — what 1 ” 

44 Sire, you wish to embarrass me. It is impossible that 
the queen should not have told you —” 

44 Told me what, Monsieur 1 What is it ] ” 

44 Sire — ” 

44 Ah, the pranks of Monsieur de Rohan, his conceal¬ 
ments, his pretended correspondence ] ” 

44 No, Sire, no.” 

44 What then can you mean 1 — the interviews the 
queen granted to Monsieur de Rohan on this business of 
the necklace — ” 

44 No, Sire ; it is not that.” 

44 A 11 that I know is this, — that I have absolute confi¬ 
dence in the queen, which she merits by her nobility of 
character. It would have been very easy for her Majesty 
not to have said a word of all this. By at once cutting 
short all this mystery, which was becoming a scandal, she 
has shown that she appealed to me before appealing to the 
public. She has selected me as her confessor, her judge; 
the queen has therefore told me all.” 

44 Well, then,” replied the Comte de Provence, 44 once 
more you are questioning my friendship and my respect 
for the queen, my sister. If you proceed against me with 
this susceptibility I shall be afraid to say anything lest I 
who am her advocate pass for an accuser or an enemy. 
And yet see how illogical you are. The queen’s confes¬ 
sions have already led to the discovery of a truth which 
justifies my sister. Why should you not wish to see more, 
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so that the queen's innocence may be more clearly 
revealed'? ” 

“ To the point, advocate, to the point! What do you 
know more than the queen has told me % ” 

u Nothing, Sire, and everything. Let me know first 
just what the queen has told you.” 

“ The queen has told me that she has not the 
necklace.” 

“ Good! ” 

“ She says that she did not sign the receipt given to the 
jewellers.” 

“ Very good ! ” 

“She says that the report of an arrangement with 
Monsieur de Rohan is false, — an invention of her 
enemies.” 

“ Very good, Sire.” 

“ She says that she has never given Monsieur de Rohan 
the right to think that he was more to her than one 
of her subjects, —a person indifferent to her, unknown.” 

“ Ah ! — she has said that ? ” 

“ And in a tone that admitted no answer; the cardinal 
did not venture to reply.” 

“ Then, Sire, if the cardinal did not reply, he confessed 
himself a liar; and by this disavowal he aids the currency 
of other rumors of preferences accorded to certain persons 
by the queen.” 

“ Eh, great God ! is there more to come 1 ” cried the 
king, in a tone of deep discouragement. 

“ Nothing but what is very absurd, as you will see. 
Since it is established that Monsieur de Rohan did not 
walk with the queen — ” 

“ What! ” cried the king, “ is it pretended that 
Monsieur de Rohan has taken walks with the queen 1 ” 

“Which has been denied by the queen herself, Sire, and 
by the disavowal of Monsieur de Rohan. But, in short, 
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when that is settled inquiry arises, — malignity is so per¬ 
sistent, — how it came about that the queen should walk 
in the night in the park of Versailles.” 

“ In the night! — in the park ! — the queen ! ” 

“And with whom she walked,” continued the count, 
quietly. 

“ With whom 1 ” murmured the king. 

“ Certainly. All eyes are fixed upon the queen, — es¬ 
pecially observant of what she does at night.” 

“ But, brother, what you say is infamous! Be 
careful! ” 

“ Sire, I repeat it, — and with so much indignation that 
I am sure your Majesty will feel impelled to discover the 
truth.” 

“ What, Monsieur ! It is said that the queen walks 
with company, in the night, in the park of Versailles ? ” 

“ Xot with company, Sire, — in private. Oh, if rumor 
had said ‘ with company,’ it would have been of no 
consequence.” 

The king broke forth angrily, “ You will prove to me, 
Monsieur, what you have said.” 

“Oh, easily, very easily. There are four certificates. 
The first is by my captain of the hunt, who saw the queen, 
two nights in succession, leaving the park by the gate near 
the huntsman’s lodge. Here it is ; read it.” 

The king took the paper with trembling hands, read it, 
and returned it to his brother. 

“ Here is one, Sire, that is more interesting. It is that 
of the night-guard at Trianon. He declares that in the 
parks all was quiet, except on the night when her Majesty 
the queen was taking a walk, leaning on a gentleman’s arm. 
See, the report is explicit.” 

The king read, shuddered, and dropped his arms by his 
sides. 

“The third,” continued the count, quietly, “is that of 
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the guard at the eastern gate. This man saw and recog¬ 
nized the queen as she was leaving the park. Look, Sire : 
he says that from the distance he was unable to recognize 
the gentleman from whom her Majesty was parting, but from 
his general appearance thought him to be an officer. He 
adds, curiously enough, that the presence of her Majesty 
could not be doubted, because she was accompanied by the 
queen’s friend, Madame de La Motte. ,, 

“ The queen’s friend! ” cried the king, furiously. 
“ Yes, it is so written, — 4 the queen’s friend.’ ” 

“ The last,” continued the count, “ seems to be more 
definite than all the others. It is that of the master of 
the locks, charged with seeing that all the gates are locked 
at night. He certifies that he saw the queen going into 
Apollo’s Baths with a gentleman.” 

The king snatched the paper from the hands of the count, 
and read it. 

Meanwhile the Comte de Provence continued, “ It is 
true that Madame de La Motte remained outside, at a dis¬ 
tance of twenty paces, and that the queen remained only 
about an hour in that pavilion.” 

“ But the name of the gentleman ] ” cried the king. 

“ Sire, he is not named in this report ; but if your 
Majesty will glance at one other certificate — It is that 
of a gamekeeper who was watching for game near Apollo’s 
Baths.” 

“ Dated on the following day,” said the king. 

“ Yes, Sire. He saw the queen go out of the park by 
the little gate, and look around her. She was leaning on 
the arm of Monsieur de Charny.” 

“ Monsieur de Charny ! ” cried the king, beside himself 
with rage and shame. “Well, well— Wait for me 
here, Count; I am going at last to get at the truth of this 
matter,” and he rushed out of his cabinet. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

A LAST ACCUSATION. 

When the king left the queen’s room she ran to the 
boudoir, where Monsieur de Charny had heard every¬ 
thing. She pushed open the door, and then having closed 
that into the corridor, she fell exhausted into an arm¬ 
chair, and silently awaited the judgment of Monsieur de 
Charny. The count came out from the boudoir, pale and 
melancholy. 

“ Well ] ” said the queen. 

“ Madame,” he replied, “ you see that everything is 
opposed to our friendship. If my own conviction should 
not wound you, still there is public opinion. After the 
scandal that has now burst forth, there can be no peace 
for you, no rest for me.” 

“ Then,” said the queen, with much emotion, “ all that 
I have just done, -— this commotion, this perilous attack 
on one of the highest noblemen in the kingdom, my 
open hostility to the Church, my good name exposed to 
parliamentary discussion, — all this does not satisfy you ] 
I say nothing of the confidence of the king, destroyed for¬ 
ever. What is the king] — only a husband;” and she 
smiled, with so bitter sadness that tears gushed from her 
eyes. 

“ Oh,” cried Charny, “ you are the most noble, the 
most generous of women ! If I do not reply at once as 
my heart urges me, it is because I feel my inferiority, and 
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dare not profane that sublime heart by asking for a place 
in it.” 

“ Monsieur de Charny, you think me guilty % ” 

“ Madame! ” 

“ Monsieur de Charny, you have believed the words of 
the cardinal 1 ” 

“ Madame ! ” 

“ Monsieur de Charny, I demand that you tell me what 
impression the attitude of Monsieur de Rohan has left on 
your mind.” 

44 1 must say, Madame, that Monsieur de Rohan has not 
acted like the madman you said he was, nor like a weak 
man, as some might have thought him. He is acting on 
sincere convictions. He loves you, and at this moment 
is the victim of an error which must lead him to ruin, 
and you — ” 

44 Me 1” 

“You, Madame, to inevitable dishonor.” 

44 My God! ” 

44 Before me rises a threatening spectre, — that odious 
woman, Madame de La Motte, who has disappeared when 
her evidence might restore to us tranquillity, honor, se¬ 
curity. That woman is your evil genius, the scourge of 
royalty ; that woman, whom you have imprudently ad¬ 
mitted to a knowledge of your secrets, alas! perhaps of 
your intimacy — ” 

44 My secrets ! my intimacy! Ah, Monsieur, I beg of 
you — ” 

44 Madame, the cardinal affirmed very clearly — and 
proved it — that you had arranged with him the purchase 
of the necklace.” 

44 Ah, you come back to that, Monsieur de Charny !” 
said the queen, blushing. 

44 Pardon, pardon ! You see that my heart is less gen- 
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erous than jours, — that I am unworthy to share your 
thoughts. I seek to assuage, and I only irritate.” 

“ Monsieur,” said the queen, assuming a haughty and 
angry manner, “ what the king believes, all the world may 
believe. I shall not he more accommodating to my friends 
than to my husband. It seems to me that a man can no 
longer wish to see a woman when he has lost his respect 
for her. I am not speaking of you, Monsieur,” she said, 
checking herself suddenly. “ I am not a woman, I am a 
queen ; you are not a mau, but, for me, a subject.” 

Charny bowed so low that the queen had reason to think 
the humility of this subject quite sufficient. 

“ I advised you,” she said suddenly, “ to remain on 
your estates. That would have been more prudent. Re¬ 
mote from the life of the court, which is made so uncon¬ 
genial to you by your habits, your rectitude, and — allow 
me to say — your inexperience, you might have judged 
more correctly those who play their part upon that stage. 
In order to preserve the optical illusion, Monsieur de 
Charny, we ought to keep on our rouge and our high 
heels in presence of the multitude. Too ready to con¬ 
descend, I have neglected, as a queen, to maintain toward 
those who loved me the dazzling pomp of royalty. Ah, 
Monsieur de Charny, the crown on the head of a queen 
enables her to dispense with chastity, gentleness, intelli¬ 
gence, and especially affection. She is a queen, Monsieur; 
she rules, — to what purpose should she be beloved ! ” 

“ I cannot tell you, Madame,” replied Charny, with 
agitation, “ how much I am distressed by your Majesty’s 
severity. I had forgotten that you were my queen; but 
— render me that justice — I have never forgotten that, 
above all other women, you are entitled to my respect 
and my — ” 

“ Do not finish; I am not soliciting. Yes; as I said, 
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absence is necessary to you. Something tells me that your 
name will at length be involved in this matter.” 

“ Madame, it is impossible ! ” 

“ You say, ‘ impossible.’ Think then of the power of 
those who, for the last six months, have been playing with 
my reputation, — with my life. Have not you said that 
the cardinal is acting from sincere conviction , in conse¬ 
quence of an error into which he has Mien 1 Those who 
cause such convictions , Monsieur le Comte, — those who 
create such errors will be able to prove that you are dis¬ 
loyal to the king and a disgraceful friend to me. Those 
who can invent so readily what is false, will they not dis¬ 
cover what is true 1 Lose no time then ; the danger is 
serious. Withdraw to your estates ; avoid the impending 
scandal. I do not wish that my fate should drag you 
down, and that your career should be destroyed. I who, 
thank God ! am endowed with the strength of innocence ; 
I who have no stain upon my life ; I who am resolved 
to open my breast to my enemies that they may see 
the purity of my heart, — I shall resist. For you there 
will be ruin, disgrace, perhaps the prison. Take back 
your money, so nobly offered, and receive the assurance 
that not one of the generous impulses of your soul has 
escaped my knowledge, that your doubts hav6 not 
wounded me, and that I have sympathized with your 
sufferings. Depart, I say, and seek elsewhere what the 
queen of France cannot give you, — faith, hope, happi¬ 
ness. Before the matter can come to trial before parlia¬ 
ment, fifteen days must elapse. Go, then ! Your uncle 
has two vessels ready, at Cherbourg and at Nantes; make 
your choice. But at all events, go away from me. I am 
the bearer of misfortune; avoid me. I valued but one 
thing in the world; that fails me, and I am lost.” 

On saying these words the queen rose abruptly, and 
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seemed to indicate the termination of the interview. 
Charny approached her respectfully, but eagerly. “Your 
Majesty/' he said in an agitated voice, “ has shown to me 
my duty. It is not on my estates, it is not outside of 
France, that the danger lies, but at Versailles, where you 
are suspected; at Paris, where you are to be judged. You 
cannot have a more loyal witness, a more resolute support, 
than I; I shall remain. Those who know so many things 
will say them; but at least we shall have the happiness 
— dear to courageous hearts — of meeting our enemies 
face to face. Let them tremble before the majesty of an 
innocent queen, and the courage of a man superior to them 
all. Yes; I shall remain, Madame, and be assured your 
Majesty need no longer hide your thoughts from me. 
Every one knows that I do not run away from danger. 
You know that I have no fear; you know too that in 
order to avoid me it is not necessary to send me into 
exile. Oh, Madame, hearts that are separated can under¬ 
stand each other; at a distance aspirations are even more 
ardent than in proximity. Fear nothing! I shall be near 
enough to help you, to defend you, but not near enough 
to disturb or injure you. You did not see me, did you, 
during the time that I lived near you, watching your 
movements, counting your steps, living your life 1 'Well, 
it will be so again ; for I cannot obey your wish, — I can¬ 
not go away. Besides, what difference would it make 1 
Would you, in any case, have thoughts of me 1 ” 

The queen made a movement which separated her from 
the young man. “ It shall be as you please,” said she; 
“ but — you have understood me — I am not a coquette, 
Monsieur de Charny. It is the privilege of a queen to 
think what she says, and to say what she thinks. I avail 
myself of that privilege. One day, Monsieur, I distin¬ 
guished you among those who surrounded me. I do not 
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know what drew my heart toward you. I thirsted for a 
friendship strong and pure ; and I allowed you to perceive 
this, did I not 1 It is so no longer; I no longer think as 
I thought then. Your soul is no longer kindred to my 
own. I avow it to you frankly. Let us spare each 
other.” 

“It is well, Madame; I never thought that you had 
chosen me; I never thought — Ah, Madame, I cannot 
bear the idea of losing you. Madame, I am mad with 
jealousy and fear. Madame, I will not suffer you to tear 
your heart from me; it is mine, you have given it to me, 
and no one shall take it from me but with my life. Be a 
woman, be kind to me; do not abuse my weakness, for 
just now you blamed me for my doubts, and now you 
crush me with your own.” 

“ Heart of a child, — heart of a woman/’ said the 
queeD, “ you wish me to depend on you ! Fine pro¬ 
tectors we should be for each other! Weak, — oh, yes; 
indeed you are weak, and I, alas ! am not stronger than 
you.” 

“ I should not love you,” murmured Charny, “ were you 
other than you are.” 

“ What! ” exclaimed the queen, in tones of passionate 
eagerness, “ this queen accursed ; this queen who is ruined; 
this woman on whom parliament is to sit in judgment, 
whom public opinion will condemn, whom her husband, 
her king, will perhaps drive from him, — this woman still 
finds a heart that loves her 1 ” 

“ A servant who worships her, and who offers her all the 
blood of his heart in exchange for the tear she has just now 
shed.” 

“That woman,” cried the queen, “is blessed, is proud, 
is the first among women, the happiest of all! That 
woman is too happy, Monsieur de Charny; I know not 
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how that woman could have complained, — forgive 
her! ” 

Charny fell at the feet of Marie Antoinette, and kissed 
them in a transport of religious love. 

At that moment the door was thrown open, and the 
king appeared, trembling, thunderstruck, on the threshold. 
He had surprised the man accused by Monsieur de Pro¬ 
vence at the feet of Marie Antoinette. 
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CHAPTEE XLI. 

A PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE, 

The queen and Charny exchanged glances so full of terror 
that their most cruel enemy would have pitied them 
both. Charny rose and saluted the king with profound 
respect. 

“Ah,” said the king, in a hollow voice, “Monsieur 
de Charny! ” 

The count replied only by another salutation. The 
queen felt that she was lost. 

The king continued, “ Monsieur de Charny, it is not 
honorable to a gentleman to be caught in the act of 
robbery.” 

“ Eobbery ! ” murmured Charny. 

“ Robbery ! ” repeated the queen, who seemed to hear 
again hissing in her ear those horrible accusations respect¬ 
ing the necklace, and imagined that the count was also 
about to be soiled by them. 

“Yes,” pursued the king; “kneeling before another’s 
wife is robbery; and when that wife is a queen, Monsieur, 
we call it high treason.” 

The count was about to speak ; he was about to protest 
his innocence, when the queen, eager in her generosity, 
not willing that the man she loved should be accused of an 
unworthy act, came to his aid. “ Sire,” she said eagerly, 
“it seems to me you are assuming a habit of evil suspi¬ 
cions and unfavorable suppositions which I warn you are 
unfounded. I see that respect enchains the count’s tongue; 
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but I who know his goodness will not allow him to be 
accused without defending him.” She paused, exhausted 
by her emotion, terrified at the falsehood which she would 
be obliged to invent, and iu despair because she could 
think of none. 

But this hesitation, which appeared so odious to the 
proud spirit of the queen, was really the salvation of the 
woman. In these horrible encounters, where the honor, 
even the life, of the woman surprised is often at stake, a 
minute gained is sufficient to save her, as a second lost is 
enough to ruin her. The queen by instinct had seized 
the favorable moment for delay ; she had checked the sus¬ 
picions of the king, and restored the confidence of the 
count. 

“Do you mean to say,” replied Louis XVI., leaving the 
role of king to assume that of the anxious husband, 
“ that I did not see Monsieur de Charny there on his 
knees before you, Madame? Xow, when a man is per¬ 
mitted to kneel thus, it must be — ” 

“ It must be, Monsieur,” said the queen, severely, “ that 
a subject of the queen of France has a favor to ask of 
her — ” 

“ A favor to ask of you ! ” cried the king. 

“And a favor I cannot grant,” pursued the queen. 
“ Otherwise, Monsieur de Charny would not have needed 
to entreat upon his knees, I assure you; and I should have 
joyfully granted his wish to a gentleman for whom I have 
a particular esteem.” 

Charny breathed again. The eye of the king had be¬ 
come uncertain ; his brow had gradually relaxed from its 
unusual threatening air which surprise had caused it to 
assume. 

Meanwhile Marie Antoinette, angry at being compelled 
to utter a falsehood, and in despair at not finding one to 
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utter, was searching distractedly for some plausible fiction. 
She had expected, by acknowledging herself powerless 
to grant the count the favor he solicited, to restrain the 
curiosity of the king, and had hoped that the examination 
would stop there. She was mistaken. Any other woman 
would have been more prudent by showing less haughti¬ 
ness ; but for her it was torture to utter an untruth 
before the man she loved. To exhibit herself in this false 
light was to conclude all the falsehoods and stratagems of 
the park intrigue by a denouement as infamous; it was 
almost acknowledging herself guilty, — it was worse than 
death. She hesitated still. She would have given her 
life that it might be Charny who should invent the lie ; 
but he, the loyal gentleman, did not even think of doing 
so. He was afraid, in his delicacy, of seeming even dis¬ 
posed to defend the honor of the queen. 

Marie Antoinette awaited in fearful suspense the ques¬ 
tion of the king. 

<f Come, Madame, what is this favor which Monsieur de 
Charny has solicited in vain, and for which he kneels 
before you? I shall perhaps be more happy than you, 
Madame, and Monsieur de Charny will not be under the 
necessity of kneeling before me.” 

“ Sire, I told you that Monsieur de Charny asked some¬ 
thing impossible.” 

“ But tell me, at least, what it is.” 

“ What can a man ask on his knees ? ” the queen asked 
herself; “ what can he beg of me that it is impossible to 
grant ? Let me see ! let me see ! ” 

“ I am waiting,” said the king. 

“ Sire, it is — what Monsieur de Charny asks is a family 
secret.” 

“ 1 There are no secrets from the king,—the sovereign 
of his kingdom, and a father interested in the honor and 
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safety of his subjects, who are his children, — even,” 
added Louis XYI, with great dignity, “ when these un¬ 
natural children attack the honor and the safety of their 
father.” 

“ Monsieur de Charny,” cried she, her mind disturbed 
and her hands trembling, “ wished to obtain from me— ” 

“ What, Madame V’ 

“ Permission to marry.” 

“ Really ! ” cried the king, at first reassured, then re¬ 
lapsing again into his jealous anxiety. “ Well, then,” he 
said, without remarking the suffering of the poor woman 
in uttering these words, or how pale Charny had become 
on seeing this suffering; “ well, why is it impossible for 
Monsieur de Charny to marry 1 Is he not a man of good 
family 1 Has he not a handsome fortune % Is this woman 
whom Monsieur de Charny desires to marry a princess of 
the blood, or is she already married ? Tell me her name, 
and if she be in neither of these two positions, I will re¬ 
move every difficulty to please you.” 

The queen, induced by the still increasing danger, urged 
on by the consequences even of the first falsehood, replied 
quickly, “ No, Monsieur, no ; there are difficulties which 
even you cannot overcome.” 

“ All the more reason that I should know the thing 
which is impossible to the king,” interrupted Louis XYI., 
with rising anger. 

Charny looked at the queen, who seemed about to fall. 
He would have gone to her but the king’s immobility 
prevented him. By what right could he who was nothing 
to this woman, offer his hand or his assistance to her 
whom her husband and her king abandoned. 

“ What power is that 1 ” she asked herself, “ against 
which the king cannot contend ? Give me this idea, give 
me this aid, my God ! ” Suddenly a gleam of light shot 
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across her mind. “ Ah, God himself sends me this aid,” 
she murmured. “ Those who belong to God cannot be 
taken from him even by the king.” Then, raising her 
head, “ Monsieur,” she said to the king, “ the person 
Monsieur de Charily wishes to marry is in a convent.” 

“ Ah,” cried the king, “ that is an objection; in fact it 
is very difficult to take from God that which is his, to 
give it to man. But it is strange that Monsieur de Charny 
should have conceived so sudden a passion; no one has 
ever spoken to me about it, —not even his uncle, who can 
obtain anything he asks of me. What is the name of this 
woman whom you love, Monsieur de Charny ? ” 

The queen was in agony. She was about to hear a 
name pronounced by Olivier; she was about to undergo 
the tortures consequent upon her falsehood. Charny 
might utter the name of one formerly loved, — a still fresh 
memory of the past; or the name of one whom he was 
beginning to love, — a vague hope of the future. To 
escape this terrible blow, Marie Antoinette cried out sud¬ 
denly : “ W T hy, Sire, you know the person whom Mon¬ 
sieur de Charny asks to marry; it is — Mademoiselle 
Andree de Taverney.” 

Charny uttered a cry, and hid his face in his hands. 
The queen placed her hand upon her heart, and fell almost 
fainting upon her chair. 

“ Mademoiselle de Taverney ! 99 repeated the king, — 
“ Mademoiselle de Taverney, who has retired to the con¬ 
vent at Saint Denis'?” 

“Yes, Sire,” the queen said in a weak voice. 

“ But I do not know that she has yet taken her vows 'l ” 

“ But she is to take them.” 

“We will make a condition to that,” said the king. 
“And yet,” he added, with a remnant of mistrust, “ why 
should she take vows ? ” 
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“ She is poor,” said Marie Antoinette; “ you have 
enriched only her father,” she added severely. 

“ That is a wrong I will repair, Madame ; Monsieur de 
Charny loves her — ” 

The queen shuddered, and darted at the young man an 
eager look as if imploring him to deny it. Charny looked 
steadily at Marie Antoinette, and did not reply. 

“ It is well,” said the king, who took this silence for 
respectful assent; “ and doubtless Mademoiselle de Tav- 
erney loves Monsieur de Charny ? I will give Mademoi¬ 
selle de Taverney as dowry the five hundred thousand 
francs which, the other day, I refused to Monsieur de 
Calonne, who wanted them for you. Thank the queen, 
Monsieur de Charny, for relating to me this affair and se¬ 
curing the happiness of your life.” 

Charny took a step forward and bowed, — looking like 
a white statue to which, for a moment, life had been 
miraculously imparted. 

“Oh, that is worth the trouble of getting down on your 
knees again,” said the king, with a touch of that vulgarity 
which, in him, qualified the traditional nobility of his 
race. 

The queen shuddered, and impulsively extended her 
hands to the young man. He kneeled down and kissed 
them, praying to God that in that kiss upon the queen’s 
cold hands he might give up his life. 

“ Now,” said the king, “ we will leave to Madame the 
charge of your affairs. Come, Monsieur, come.” He 
went out first, and so quickly that Charny was able to 
look back for an instant and see in the eyes of the queen 
the ineffable grief of an eternal farewell. Then the door 
was closed between them, — a barrier henceforth impassi¬ 
ble to innocent love. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

SAINT DENIS. 

The queen remained alone, and in despair. So many 
blows liad assailed her at the same time that she did not 
know which one had given her the most pain. After 
having remained an hour in this state of doubt and dejec¬ 
tion, she said to herself that it was time to seek a way out 
of her difficulties. The danger was increasing. The king, 
proud of a victory he had obtained over appearances, would 
hasten to spread the report of it. It might happen that 
this report would be so received outside that the advan¬ 
tage to be gained by the deception would all be lost. 
That deception, alas! how the queen reproached herself 
with it; how gladly she would have recalled what she 
had said; how much she wished to take away, even from 
Andree, the chimerical happiness which she would perhaps 
refuse. 

Here was another difficulty. Who could be sure that 
so proud a person as Mademoiselle de Taverney would 
consent to sacrifice her liberty, or her future, for the ad¬ 
vantage of a queen whom only a few days before she had 
left in enmity. Then, if Andree should refuse, — and that 
was probable, — all this scaffolding of falsehood would fall. 
The queen would appear to be an intriguing woman of 
small intellect, Charny a mere liar, and the calumn} r 
would be transformed into an accusation, perhaps, of 
adultery. 
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Marie Antoinette felt that her reason was giving way 
under these reflections; she sank her burning head be¬ 
tween her hands and meditated. In whom could she 
confide ? Who was her friend, — Madame de Lamballe ? 
Oh, she was pure reason, — cold and inflexible reason ! 
She could think of no one but Mademoiselle de Taverney 
herself, whose invincible steadfastness and perfect purity 
would enable her to sympathize with the heavy sorrows 
of a queen. She would go then to Andree, relate to her 
her misfortunes, and entreat her to sacrifice herself. Of 
course Andree would refuse, because she was not one of 
those who allow themselves to be imposed upon ; but by 
degrees, softened by her entreaties, she would consent. 
Besides, a delay might be obtained. The king, appeased 
by the apparent consent of the affianced parties, might 
finally forget. Then a voyage would settle everything, 
and after a while Charny and Andree might declare that 
they had annulled their engagement; thus no one would 
surmise that the projected marriage had been a feint. 

In this way the liberty of Mademoiselle de Taverney 
would escape being compromised; and Charny would not 
lose his own. The queen would not suffer from the re¬ 
morse of having sacrificed the happiness of two beings to 
save her own honor ; and yet that honor, which was also 
that of her husband and her children, would be trans¬ 
mitted unsullied to the future queen of France. 

When she had fortified herself by these arguments and 
reflections, Marie Antoinette determined on going to Saint 
Denis. 

It was then three o’clock, the hour at which a grand 
ceremonious dinner had been ordered; then came presen¬ 
tations and the reception of visits. The queen received 
everybody with a serene countenance, and an affability 
which did not derogate from her well-known pride. She 
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affected, even with those whom she considered her ene¬ 
mies, a calmness which is not ordinarily shown by guilty 
persons. 

Never had there been so great a crowd at court; never 
had curiosity more narrowly investigated the features of a 
queen in peril. Marie Antoinette faced it all, confounded 
her enemies, and enchanted her friends. Those who were 
indifferent became zealous, and the zealous enthusiastic. 
Indeed, she appeared so lovely and so noble that the king 
publicly offered her his congratulations. 

Then, when all this was over, laying aside her smiles, 
and resuming her painful thoughts, — alone, all alone in 
the world, — she changed her costume, put on a gray silk 
dress, and a gray hat trimmed with ribbons and blue 
flowers, entered her carriage, and without guards, accom¬ 
panied only by one lady, she was driven to Saint Denis. 
She asked to see Mademoiselle Andree de Taverney in the 
parlor. 

The latter, on her knees, wrapped in her white woollen 
robe, was watching through her window the moon rising 
behind the linden-trees, and in the poetry of the early 
night she found the theme of all the prayers, fervent and 
passionate, which she addressed to God to relieve the an¬ 
guish of her soul. She was drinking in long draughts of 
the bitter pain of voluntary absence. This torture is 
known only to brave souls; it is at once a torture and a 
pleasure. It resembles in its anguish all ordinary griefs ; 
at the same time it almost amounts to a pleasure, — which 
they alone can feel who know how to sacrifice happiness 
to pride. 

Andree had left the court of her own free will. Proud 
as Cleopatra, she could not bear the idea that Monsieur 
de Charny had thought of another woman, even if that 
woman were the queen. She had no proof of his burning 
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passion for another; but had she not seen him pass by 
her indifferently 1 Had she not suspected the queen of 
possessing, innocently no doubt, his homage and prefer¬ 
ence 1 Of what use, after that, to remain at Versailles'? 
To beg for compliments *? To obtain from time to time 
the offer of an arm, or the help of a hand, when in their 
walks the queen would lend her the polite attentions of 
Charny, because she could not just at that moment accept 
them herself 1 ? 

No; no cowardly weakness, no such compromise for this 
heroic soul. Life with love and preference; the cloister 
with love and wounded pride ! “ Never ! never ! ” the 

proud Andree said to herself; “he whom I love in se¬ 
cret ; he who is for me but a cloud, a portrait, a remem¬ 
brance, — he never offends me, he always smiles on me, 
he smiles only on me.” 

Her mute contemplations of pure love, the divine ecsta¬ 
sies of the solitary dreamer, constituted a life more suited 
to the untamable Andree than the brilliant fetes at Ver¬ 
sailles, where she would be under the necessity of bowing 
down before rivals, and would be haunted by the fear of 
divulging the secret shut up in her heart. 

While Andree was in the midst of her meditations, one 
of the sisters came to tell her that the queen was in the 
large parlor and wished to see her. 

Strange thing! Andree, whose heart was softened by 
love, needed no more than this to make her spring for¬ 
ward to meet this perfume wafted to her from Versailles, 
— a perfume she had cursed the evening before, — the 
more precious in proportion as it was remote from her; 
precious as everything which evaporates, as everything 
which is forgotten ; precious as love. “ The queen/* she 
murmured, — “ the queen at Saint Denis I The queen 
calls for me ! ” 
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Andree threw over her shoulders the long mantle worn 
by nuns, and without pausing for a glance at her mirror, 
followed the sister who had come for her. But almost 
immediately she began to be ashamed of the joy she felt.. 
“ Why does my heart bound ? ” she said to herself. “ How 
does it concern me that the queen comes hither ? Come, 
be calm, unworthy nun; thou belongest neither to God 
nor to the world, — try, at least, fco belong to thyself.” 

Thus Andree reprimanded herself as she descended the 
stairs. Controlling herself, she banished from her cheeks 
the fugitive flush of haste, and checked the rapidity ot 
her movements. When she entered the reception-room 
she was cold and pale. On hearing her name announced, 
and seeing Marie Antoinette in the chair of the abbess, 
and around her the most noble heads of the chapter 
bowed in reverence, Andree was seized with a sudden 
agitation, and paused in her approach. 

“ Ah ! ” said the queen, half smiling; “ come nearer, 
Mademoiselle; I wish to speak with you.” 

Andree approached, and bowed her head. 

“You will permit me, Madame V 9 said the queen, 
turning toward the superior. 

The superior replied with a reverence, and left the 
salon, followed by the nuns. 

The queen remained alone with Andree. 
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CHAPTEE XLIII. 

A DEAD HEART. 

The queen opened the conversation. “ You are here 
then, Mademoiselle,” she said, with an expressive smile. 
“ You make a strange impression on me, dressed thus 
as a nun.” 

Andree made no reply. 

“To see a former companion,” continued the queen, 
“already lost to the world, in which we others continue 
to live, is like receiving a warning from the grave. Are 
you not of my opinion, Mademoiselle ? ” 

“ Who, then,” replied Andree, “ would venture to give 
a warning to your Majesty % Even death cannot fore¬ 
warn the queen.” 

“How is that?” 

“ Because, Madame, a queen is appointed, by virtue of 
her station, to endure in this world only the unavoidable 
hardships. All that can mitigate hardship, she pos¬ 
sesses. All that another has which she can use for her 
own comfort, she takes from that other.” 

The queen made a movement of surprise. 

“ And that is her right,” Andree hastened to add. 
“ Others are, to the queen, only so many subjects, whose 
property, honor, and life are hers.” 

“ These are doctrines that astonish me,” said the 
queen, speaking slowly. “You make of a sovereign, in 
this country, a sort of ogress who devours the fortunes 
and the happiness of the citizens. Am I a woman of 
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that kind, Andree ? Have you then really had occasion 
to complain of me 1 ” 

“Your Majesty had the goodness to ask me that ques¬ 
tion on the day I left you. I replied then, as I now 
reply, ‘ No, Madame.* ” 

“ But sometimes/* continued the queen, “ one is 
wounded by an injury which is not personal to one's 
self. Have I, then, by offending any one in whom you 
are interested, deserved the harsh words that you have 
spoken h Andree, the retreat which you have chosen is 
an asylum against all the evil passions of the world. God 
there teaches us gentleness, patience, forgetfulness of in¬ 
juries. In coming hither to meet a sister in Jesus Christ, 
am I to find a forbidding face and bitter words ] Must I, 
coming as a friend, encounter the reproaches, or the veiled 
hostility, of an irreconcilable enemy 1 ” 

Andree raised her eyes, astounded by that gentleness of 
the queen, usually so haughty and severe toward her ser¬ 
vants. “ Her Majesty well knows,” she said, “ that the 
Tavemeys cannot be enemies to the queen." 

“ I understand," replied the queen; “you cannot for¬ 
give me for my coldness to your brother; and he, 
perhaps, accuses me of fickleness, even of caprice.” 

“My brother is too respectful a subject to accuse the 
queen,” said Andree, maintaining the same unyielding 
formality. 

The queen saw clearly that she would excite suspicion 
by increasing the dose of honey with which she had 
sought to pacify this Cerberus. She therefore made a 
pause. “ At any rate," she resumed, “ having occasion to 
come here to speak witli Madame, I wished to see you and 
to assure you that I am always your friend.” 

Andree perceived the change in the queen’s tone. She 
feared that she had given offence ; and she feared still 
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more that she had exposed her hidden wound to the 
clairvoyant eye of a woman. “ Your Majesty covers me 
with honor and happiness,” she said in a melancholy tone. 

“ Do not speak so, Andree,” replied the queen, pressing 
her hand; “ you will break my heart. What! cannot a 
wretched queen have a friend in whom she can confide, 
and in whose eyes she may look without seeing there self- 
interest or resentment ? Yes, yes, Andree ; direct your 
envy toward those queens, those mistresses of the for¬ 
tunes, honor, and lives of all. Oh, yes, they are queens; 
they possess the gold and the blood of their subjects, — 
but their hearts ? Never! never! Hearts cannot be 
taken ; they must be given.” 

“ I assure you, Madame,” said Andree, shaken by the 
warmth of these words, “ that I have loved your Majesty 
as much as T shall ever love in this world.” In saying 
these words she blushed and inclined her head. 

“ You — have — loved me ! ” said the queen ; “ You 
love me then no longer?” 

“ Oh, Madame ! ” 

“ I ask nothing of you, Andree. Accursed be the 
cloister which so soon extinguishes memory in certain 
hearts.” 

“ Do not blame my heart,” said Andree, quickly; “ it is 
dead.” 

“ Your heart is dead ! You, Andree, young and beauti¬ 
ful, — you say your heart is dead ! Ah, do not trifle with 
those funereal words. The heart is not dead in one who 
still retains that smile, that beauty; do not say that, 
Andree.” 

“ I repeat to you, Madame, that nothing at the court, 
nothing in the world, has now any interest for me. I live 
here like the grass and the plants; and I have pleasure 
here which I alone can understand.” 
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“ What! you find pleasure in the convent 2 ” exclaimed 
the queen. 

“ I adopt with happiness the life of retirement.” 

“ There is nothing, then, which urges you toward the 
joys of the world ] ” 

“ Nothing.” 

“My God ! ” thought the queen, “am I not to succeed] 
I will tempt her; if that fails I will resort to entreaty. 
Oh, to entreat her to that! to entreat her to accept 
Monsieur de Charny, — great God, what wretchedness! ” 

The queen shuddered, but controlling her emotion, she 
said, “ Andree, you have expressed your contentment in 
such terms that you have robbed me of a hope which I had 
entertained.” 

“ What hope, Madame ] ” 

“We will not speak of it, since you are so decided.” 

“ But, Madame, though it be only for your own satisfac¬ 
tion, explain to me — ” 

“ To what purpose ] You have retired from the world, 
have you not ] ” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“ Willingly ] ” 

“ Oh, with all my heart! ” 

“ And you are satisfied with the course you have 
taken ] ” 

“More than ever.” 

“You see, then, it is superfluous for me to speak. God 
is my witness, I thought for a moment that I might make 
you happy.” 

“Me]” 

“Yes, you, who were ungratefully upbraiding me. 
But now that you are cherishing other joys, — and you 
know better than I your own tastes, — I relinquish — ” 

“ But, Madame, do me the honor to give me some idea.” 
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“ Oh, it is very simple; I wished to draw you back to 
the court.” 

“ Oh I ” cried Andree, with a bitter smile, “ I return to 
court ! No, no ! Never, Madame ! — much as it may 
cost me to disregard your Majesty’s wishes.” 

The queen was much agitated. Her heart was filled 
with an indescribable grief. She, the mighty ship, was 
wrecked upon an atom of granite. “You refuse ? ” she 
murmured, and to hide her distress, she covered her face 
with her hands. 

Andree, thinking her overcome with sorrow, knelt by 
her, and sought to mitigate the wound she had given to 
friendship, or to pride. “Come, now, tell me,” she said, 
“ what you would have done with me at court, — with me, 
a nobody, without fortune, under a ban, whom every one 
avoids because I am not even able — unfortunate that I 
am — to arouse in women the vulgar anxiety of rivalry, or 
in men the vulgar sympathy that springs from difference 
of sex. Ah, Madame, leave the poor nun to her 
retirement.” 

“ Ah,” said the queen, raising her eyes, “ the position 
which I was about to offer you gives a direct contradiction 
to all the humiliations of which you complain. The mar¬ 
riage in question would have made you one of the first 
ladies in France.” 

“A — marriage ! ” stammered Andree, stupefied. 

“ You refuse ? ” said the queen, more and more 
discouraged. 

“Oh, yes ; I refuse, I refuse ! ” 

“ Andree — ” 

“I refuse, Madame; I refuse.” 

Marie Antoinette then prepared herself, with an op¬ 
pressed heart, to begin her entreaties. She arose, and 
stood undecided, trembling, distracted; but before she 
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could utter the first word of her supplication, Andree, seiz¬ 
ing her robe, under the impression that she was going 
away, exclaimed,— 

“ At least, Madame, do me the kindness of naming to 
me the man who would accept me as his companion. I 
have suffered so many humiliations in my life that the 
name of that generous man — ” she smiled with bitter 
irony — “ will be,” she continued, “a halm which I shall 
henceforth apply to all wounds of my pride.” 

The queen hesitated, but she was impelled to go on to 
the end. “ Monsieur de Charny,” she said in a dull, 
indifferent tone. 

“ Monsieur de Charny ! ” cried Andree, with a sudden 
explosion, “ Monsieur Olivier de Charny ! ” 

“ Monsieur Olivier, yes,” said the queen, looking at the 
young girl in surprise. 

“ The nephew of Monsieur de Suffren ? ” continued 
Andree, with glowing cheeks and eyes shining like 
stars. 

“ The nephew of Monsieur de Suffren,” replied the 
queen, more and more amazed at the sudden change in 
Andree. 

“ It is to Monsieur Olivier that you wish to marry me 1 ” 

“To him.” 

“ And — he consents *1 99 

“ He asks for you in marriage.” 

“ Oh, I accept, I accept,” cried Andree, wild with joy. 
“ It is I whom he loves! — I whom he loves as I love 
him ! ” 

The queen, with a suppressed groan, drew back, pale 
and trembling. She fell, crushed, into an arm-chair, while 
the overjoyed Andr6e kissed her knees and her robe, cov¬ 
ered her hands with tears of delight, and devoured them 
with burning kisses. 
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“ When shall we set out ? ” she asked at length, when 
she was able to speak. 

“Come,” murmured the queen, who felt as if her life 
w r ere departing, and who wished, before dying, to save her 
honor. She rose, leaning on Andree, whose ardent kisses 
sought her icy cheeks. 

When Andree left her to make ready for the departure, 
the queen exclaimed, “ My God! is not this enough of 
suffering for a single heart ? And yet, I thank thee. Thou 
hast saved my children from disgrace ; thou hast given me 
the right to die wearing the royal mantle.” 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE BARON UNDERSTANDS. 

While the queen was deciding the destiny of Mademoi¬ 
selle de Taverney at Saint Denis, Philippe, whose heart 
was torn by all that he had discovered, pushed on his 
preparations for departure. A soldier, accustomed to 
range over the world, needs no long time to pack his 
trunks and put on his travelling-cloak ; and Philippe had 
special reason to hasten his departure from Versailles, — 
he would avoid witnessing the threatened dishonor of the 
queen. When he had completed his preparations, he sent 
word to Monsieur de Taverney the elder that he wished 
to speak with him. 

The baron had just returned from the palace in a very 
agreeable state of mind. He had laid in a new supply of 
scandals and small infamies, and was happy. Instead, 
therefore, of waiting for Philippe to come to him, he him¬ 
self on receiving the message went immediately to Phi¬ 
lippe’s room. He entered without warning, and found the 
room in that state of disorder which signifies an intended 
departure. 

Philippe expected no outbreak of affectionate regret 
when his father should be informed of his purpose, nor, on 
the other hand, did he anticipate complete indifference. 
But he was greatly astonished on hearing his father cry 
out joyously,“ Ah, very good ! he is going away; he is 
going away! ?? 

Philippe looked at his father in surprise. 
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“I was sure of it,” continued the "baron; “I might 
have predicted it. Well played, Philippe, well played ! ” 

“ What do you mean, Monsieur ? What is it that is 
well played 'l ” 

The old man winked at Philippe, as a sign to him to 
dismiss his valet. Philippe obeyed. The baron closed 
the door on the heels of the retiring valet, and then turn¬ 
ing to Philippe, “ Admirable ! ” he said in a low voice, — 
“ admirable ! ” 

“You bestow compliments on me, Monsieur,” replied 
Philippe, “without my knowing how I have deserved 
them.” 

“ Ah ! ah ! ah ! ” said the old man, dancing about. 

“ Unless all this hilarity, Monsieur, is occasioned by my 
departure, which rids you of my company.” 

“ Oh ! oh ! oh ! ” laughed the old baron, on another 
note. “ There, there, don’t restrain yourself before me,— 
it is not worth while. You know I am not taken in — 
Ah ! ah ! ah ! ” 

Philippe crossed his arms, and wondered if the old man 
was losing his mind. “ Taken in by what ? ” he asked. 

“ P>y your departure of course. Do you imagine that I 
believe in your departure 'i ” 

“You do not believe in it 1 ” 

“Your servant is no longer here; there is no use in 
being so reserved. Well, I admit that you had no other 
course to take ; you have taken this, — very good ! ” 

“ Monsieur, you surprise me.” 

“Yes ; it is surprising enough that I should understand 
this matter. But Philippe, there is no man living more 
curious than I am ; and when I am curious I investigate. 
There is no man more fortunate than I in making discov¬ 
eries ; and so I have found out that you are making a 
pretended departure, and I congratulate you.” 
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“ I am pretending 1 ” said Philippe, in bewilderment. 

The old man went up to him, touched his breast with 
his bony fingers, like those of a skeleton, and with a man¬ 
ner more and more confidential said, in a low tone, “ On 
my word of honor, had you not resorted to this expedient 
I am sure all would have been discovered. You act in 
season ; to-morrow would have been too late.” 

“ Monsieur,” said Philippe, in an icy tone, “ I protest 
that I do not understand one word — one single word — 
of all that you have done me the honor to say to me.” 

“ Where will you hide the horses 1 ” continued the old 
man. “ You have a mare that is easily recognized. Take 
care she is not seen when you are believed to be in — 
By the way, to what place do you pretend you are going ? ” 

“I am going to Taverney-Maison-Rouge, Monsieur.” 

“Good, — very good. You pretend to go to Maison- 
Rouge. No one will go there to inquire. But be prudent; 
there are many eyes fixed on you both.” 

“ On us both ! Who, then ? ” 

“She is impetuous, you know,” continued the old man; 
“ she has fits of passion that might ruin everything. Be 
careful; you must be more reasonable than she — ” 

“ Why,” said Philippe, with rising anger, “ I really 
believe that you are seeking to amuse yourself at my 
expense. That is not kind ; nor is it wise, for you expose 
me, sorrowful and irritated as I am, to a failure in my 
respect toward you.” 

“ Ah, well, — respect; I dispense with it. You are 
old enough to manage your affairs, and you manage them 
so well that you inspire me with respect. Come, give me 
an address to which I may send you information, if any¬ 
thing should happen.” 

“ To Taverney, Monsieur,” said Philippe, thinking that 
the old man was coming to his senses. 
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“ Eh ! to Taverney, — eighty leagues. Do you imagine 
that when I may have urgent advice to give you, I shall 
amuse myself with killing couriers on the road to Taverney, 
for the sake of appearances ? Come, now; I don't ask you 
to give your address at your house in the park, — my 
messengers might be followed, or my livery recognized; 
give me another address at a distance that may be covered 
in a quarter of an hour. What the devil! you have imag¬ 
ination. A man who does for his love affairs what you 
have done for yours is a man of resources." 

“ A ( house in the park/ ‘ love affairs/ ‘imagination ' ! 
Monsieur, we are playing at enigmas, and you keep the 
key to yourself." 

“ Your reserve becomes offensive," said the father, 
angrily. “ One would think you are afraid of being be¬ 
trayed by me ! ” 

“ Monsieur ! " said Philippe, exasperated. 

“ Very well; very well! Keep your secrets to yourself; 
keep the secret of the huntsman's lodge that you have 
hired." 

“ I — have hired the huntsman’s lodge 1 ” 

“ Keep the secret of your walks at night between two 
adorable friends." 

“I — I have taken walks 1 ” murmured Philippe, turn¬ 
ing pale. 

“ Keep the secret of those kisses dropped like honey 
beneath the flowers and the dew.” 

“ Monsieur ! ” roared Philippe, mad with jealousy, “ will 
you be silent ? ” 

“ It is good, I say again; all that you have done, I have 
known. Had you any suspicion that I knew it? Mor- 
dieu / that should inspire you with confidence. Your 
intimacy with the queen, your prosperous adventures, your 
excursions to Apollo's Baths, — great God ! these are life 
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and fortune to us all. Have no more fear of me, Philippe ; 
confide in me.” 

“ Monsieur, you fill me with horror! ” cried Philippe, 
covering his face with his hands. 

It was really horror which the unhappy Philippe felt 
toward the man who attributed to him all the happiness of 
another, and who, intending to congratulate him, scourged 
him with the successes of his rival. 

All that the father had learned and guessed, all that 
common rumor had ascribed to Monsieur de Rohan or the 
Comte de Charny, he had placed to the account of his son. 
According to his understanding of the matter, it was Phi¬ 
lippe whom the queen loved, and by degrees was secretly 
lifting to the heights of favoritism. 

When Philippe had discovered this new slough of in¬ 
famy he shuddered, as he saw himself plunged into it by 
the one person who should have made a stand with him 
for honor. But the blow had been so violent that he re¬ 
mained stunned and silent, while the baron went on chat¬ 
tering with more energy than ever. 

“See,” said he, “you have achieved a master-stroke of 
art; you have thrown every one off the scent. This after¬ 
noon fifty eyes have said to me, ‘ It is Rohan.’ A hun¬ 
dred have said to me, * It is Charny.’ Two hundred have 
said to me, 4 It is Rohan and Charny.’ Not one, mark 
you, not one said, 4 It is Taverney.’ I repeat, you have 
achieved a masterpiece, and the least I can do is to offer 
you my congratulations. It is a connection that honors 
you both, my dear fellow, — her, because she has taken 
you ; you, because you have a hold on her.” 

At the moment when Philippe, now rendered furious, 
flashed lightning glances at the pitiless old man — glances 
portending a storm — the noise of a carriage was heard in 
the court-yard, and presently the valet was heard exclaim- 
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ing, “ Mademoiselle ! it is Mademoiselle ! ” And several 
voices repeated, “ Mademoiselle !” 

“What! Mademoiselle?” said Taverney. “Who can 
it be ? ” 

“ It is my sister! ” murmured Philippe, at the window, 
seized with astonishment on recognizing Andree as she 
alighted from a carriage. 

“Your sister !” repeated the old man. “Andree? Is 
it possible ? ” 

The valet came, and informed Philippe that Andree was 
in the boudoir adjoining the grand salon, and wished to 
see him. 

“Let us go to her,” cried the baron. 

“ It is to me that she wishes to speak,” said Philippe, 
bowing to the old man; “I will go first, if you 
please.” 

At that moment a second carriage rolled noisily into the 
court-yard. 

“ What the devil! ” said the baron ; “ still another ? 
This is an evening of adventures.” 

“Monsieur le Comte Olivier de Charny! ” cried the 
guard to the footmen. 

“ Conduct Monsieur le Comte to the salon,” said Phi¬ 
lippe ; “ Monsieur le Baron will receive him. I am going 
to the boudoir to speak with my sister.” 

The two men slowly descended the stairs. 

“ For what does the count come here ? ” Philippe asked 
himself. 

“ For what has Andree come here ? ” the baron asked 
himself. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

THE FATHER AND THE DAUGHTER. 

The salon of the hotel was situated in the front part of the 
ground-floor. On its left was the boudoir, with a door 
opening upon the staircase leading to Andree’s apartment. 
To the right was another smaller salon, through which 
one must pass in order to enter the large salon. 

Philippe went straight to the boudoir where his sister 
was waiting for him. As soon as he had opened the door 
Andree rushed to meet him, throwing her arms about his 
neck with a joyful air, to which this sad lover, this un¬ 
happy brother, had been for a long time unaccustomed. 

“ Good Heavens ! what can have happened 1 ” asked the 
young man. 

“ Something happy ! oh, yes, something very happy, 
brother! ” 

“ And you have come here to tell me of it 1 99 

“ I shall never go back ! ” cried Andree, in a transport 
of joy. 

“ Speak lower, little sister,” said Philippe ; u the wain¬ 
scoting of this house is not accustomed to joyful sounds; 
and more than that, there is in the little room next us a 
person who will hear you.” 

“ A person ? ” said Andree, “ who can it be 1 99 

“ Listen,” replied Philippe. 

“ Monsieur le Comte do Charny ! ” said the valet, an¬ 
nouncing Olivier as he passed from the small parlor into 
the salon. 
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“ He! he ! ” cried Andrde, redoubling her caresses 
to her brother. “ Oh, I know what he has come 
for! ” 

“ You know it % ” 

“Yes, I know it,—so well that I perceive the dis¬ 
ordered state of my dress 3 aud as I foresee the moment 
when I shall myself enter that salon to hear with my own 
ears what Monsieur de Charny has to say —” 

“ Do you speak seriously, my dear Andree ? ” 

“ Listen, listen, Philippe ! and then let me go up to my 
own room. The queen has brought me back somewhat 
hastily ; I am about to exchange my convent-robe for the 
attire — of a betrothed.” And when she had spoken this 
word to Philippe in a very low tone, and accompanied it 
with a joyous kiss, Andree, buoyant with happiness, ran 
up the stairs to her apartment. 

Philippe remained alone, and putting his ear to the door 
communicating with the salon, listened. Monsieur de 
Charny was already there. The Baron de Taverney, in 
his turn, came into the room, and advanced to salute the 
count with studied politeness. 

“ To what,” he said, “ do I owe the honor of this 
unexpected visit, Monsieur le Comte 1 ? At all events, 
I beg you to believe that it overwhelms me with joy.” 

“ I have come, Monsieur, ceremoniously, as you see, and 
I beg you will excuse me for not bringing with me 
my uncle, Monsieur de Suffren, as I ought to have 
done.” 

“ What! ” stammered the baron 3 “ but I excuse you, 
my dear Monsieur de Charny.” 

u It would have been more consistent with propriety, I 
know, considering the request I am about to make.” 

“ A request ? ” said the baron. 

“ I have the honor,” said Charny, in a voice full of 
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emotion, “ to ask of you the hand of Mademoiselle Andree 
de Taverney, your daughter.” 

“ My daughter!” murmured the baron ; u you ask of 
me Andree in marriage % ” 

(t ‘ Yes, Monsieur le Baron; unless Mademoiselle de 
Taverney should feel some repugnance to this union.” 

“ How is this ] ” thought the old man. “ Can the 
favor of Philippe have already become so marked that one 
of his rivals hopes, by marrying his sister, to profit by 
it ? Upon my word, not so badly played, Monsieur de 
Charny ! ” Then aloud, with a smile, “ This suit is so 
honorable for our house, Monsieur le Comte,” he said, 
“ that I accept it with much pleasure, as far as I am con¬ 
cerned ; and as I desire that you should bear with you a 
full consent, I will go to call my daughter.” 

“ Monsieur,” interrupted the count, coldly, “ that would 
be unnecessary trouble. The queen has been kind enough 
to consult Mademoiselle de Taverney on this subject, and 
your daughter’s reply was favorable to me.” 

“ Ah ! ” said the baron, more and more astounded, “ it 
is the queen — ” 

“ Who has taken the trouble to go to Saint Denis; yes, 
Monsieur.” 

The baron rose. “ There only remains for me, then, to 
inform you as to the condition of Mademoiselle de Taver¬ 
ney’s pecuniary affairs. I have upstairs the deeds of her 
mother’s property. You do not marry a rich girl, Monsieur 
le Comte ; and before deciding anything — ” 

“ There is no need of it, Monsieur le Baron,” said 
Charny, dryly. “ I am rich enough for both ; and Made¬ 
moiselle de Taverney is not the sort of woman to be bar¬ 
gained for. But it is indispensable that I should make 
some statement of my own affairs.” 

He had just finished these words when the door of the 
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boudoir opened, and Philippe appeared, pale and agitated, 
one hand in the breast of his coat, and the other convul¬ 
sively clinched. 

Charny bowed ceremoniously, and Philippe responded 
in the same manner. 

“ Monsieur,” said Philippe, “ my father was quite right 
to propose to inform you as to the pecuniary condition of 
the family ; we both of us have explanations to make. 
While Monsieur le Baron goes to find the papers of which 
he speaks, I shall have the honor of considering the ques¬ 
tion with you more in detail; ” and Philippe, with a look 
of authority not to be disregarded, dismissed the baron, 
who went out ill at ease, fearing that something was about 
to happen which would prevent this marriage. 

Philippe accompanied the baron to the door of the little 
parlor, in order to be sure that this room was empty. 
Then returning, “ Monsieur de Charny,” he said, crossing 
his arms as he stood before the count, “ how is it that you 
dare to ask my sister in marriage ? Is it in order better to 
conceal your love for that woman whom you pursue, — 
with that woman whom you love 1 Is it because if you 
were married it perhaps would not be said so freely that 
you had a mistress ? ” 

“ Indeed, Monsieur,” said Charny, staggering. 

“ Is it,” added Philippe, “ that having become the hus¬ 
band of a woman who would be always about your mis¬ 
tress, you would have greater facilities for seeing this 
adored mistress ? ” 

“ Monsieur, you are going beyond all bounds.” 

“ It is, perhaps, — and I think this more apt to be the 
case,” continued Philippe, drawing nearer to Charny, — 
“you think, doubtless, that having become your brother- 
in-law I should not disclose what I know of your past 
love.” 
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“ What you know I ” cried Charny, terrified. “ Take 
care! take care ! ” 

“ Yes,” said Philippe, becoming excited; “ your renting 
the wolf-hunter’s lodge, your mysterious walks in the 
park of Versailles in the night, your pressing of hands, 
your sighs, and especially that tender interchange of 
glances at the small gate of the park — ” 

“ Monsieur, in the name of Heaven ! — Monsieur, say 
that you know nothing of all this! ” 

“ I know nothing! ” cried Philippe, with bitter irony. 
“ How know nothing ? — I who was concealed in the 
shrubbery behind Apollo’s Baths when you came out with 
the queen on your arm ! ” 

Charny started back two paces like a man who had re¬ 
ceived his death-blow. Philippe looked at him in stern 
silence. He let him suffer; he let him expiate by this 
momentary torture the hours of ineffable delight with 
which he had just reproached him. 

Charny recovered his self-control. “ Well, Monsieur,” 
he said to Philippe, “ even after what you have said, I 
ask of you the hand of Mademoiselle de Taverney. If I 
were only a mean calculator, as you accused me of being 
only a moment ago, — if I were about to marry for my 
own sake, I should be so miserable that I should be afraid 
of a man who possesses my secret and that of the queen. 
But the queen must be saved, Monsieur ! ” 

“ And in what manner is the queen lost ? Because 
Monsieur de Taverney saw her press the arm of Monsieur 
de Charny and raise to heaven her eyes moist with happi¬ 
ness ? Is the queen lost because I know that she loves 
you 1 Oh, that is no reason for sacrificing my sister, Mon¬ 
sieur ; and I will not allow her to be sacrificed.” 

“ Monsieur,” replied Olivier, “ shall I tell you why the 
queen is lost if this marriage does not take place ? It is 
VOL. II. — 23 
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because this very morning, while Monsieur de Rohan was 
being arrested, the king surprised me on my knees before 
the queen.” 

“My God!” 

“ And the queen, questioned by the jealous king, replied 
that I was kneeling to ask of her the hand of your sister. 
That is the reason, Monsieur, why the queen will be lost 
if I do not marry your sister. Do you understand now ? ” 

A two-fold noise cut short Olivier’s sentence, — a shriek 
and a sigh. The one came from the boudoir, and the 
other from the little parlor. Olivier ran to the room from 
which the sigh had come; he saw Andree de Taverney 
dressed in white like a bride. She had heard all, and had 
fainted. Philippe ran to the little parlor from which the 
cry had issued. He there saw the body of the Baron de 
Taverney, whose hopes this revelation of the queen’s love 
for Charny had completely crushed. The baron, struck 
with apoplexy, had breathed his last; and the prediction 
of Cagliostro was fulfilled. 

Philippe, who comprehended everything, even the dis¬ 
grace of this death, silently left the dead body, and re¬ 
turned to the salon where Charny was contemplating, 
trembling, and without daring to touch it, this beautiful 
girl, now cold and inanimate. 

Philippe, with swelling heart, his eyes wet with tears, 
had the courage to resume the conversation by saying to 
Monsieur de Charny, “ Monsieur le Baron de Taverney 
has just died. I am now the head of my family. If 
Mademoiselle de Taverney survives, I will give her to you 
in marriage.” 

Charny looked at the baron’s dead body with horror, at 
the form of Andree in despair. Philippe tore his hair 
with his hands, and uttered to Heaven a cry which might 
move the heart of God upon his eternal throne. 
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u Comte de Charny,” he said, after having quieted the 
tempest within him, “ I make this engagement for my sis¬ 
ter, who does not hear me. She will sacrifice her happi¬ 
ness for the queen, and I may sometime be happy enough 
to give my life for her. Adieu, Monsieur de Charny; 
adieu, my brother-in-law,” and bowing to Olivier, who 
could not leave the room without passing near one of the 
two victims, Philippe raised Andree in his arms and gave 
free passage to the count, who went out through the 
boudoir. 
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CHAPTER XLYI. 

AFTER THE DRAGON, THE VIPER. 

It is now time to return to those personages of our his¬ 
tory whom necessity and intrigue as well as historical 
truth have forced into the background. 

Oliva was getting ready for flight according to Jeanne’s 
advice, when Beausire, informed by an anonymous letter, 
— Beausire, panting with impatience to see Nicole once 
more, found himself conducted right into her arms. He 
carried her away from Cagliostro’s house while Monsieur 
Reteau de Villette was waiting in vain at the end of the 
Rue du Roi-Dor^. 

In order to find the happy lovers whom Monsieur de 
Crosne had so much interest in discovering, Madame de La 
Motte, who felt sure that she had been duped, set every 
person on whom she could rely to search the country for 
them. It may be easily imagined that she would pre¬ 
fer watching over her secret herself to leaving it to the 
care of others, and for the success of the plan she had in 
hand it was indispensable that Nicole should not be 
forthcoming. It is impossible to depict her suffering as 
each of her emissaries returned with a report that their 
search was unavailing. At this time, also, she was re¬ 
ceiving, in her hiding-place, order after order to appear 
before the queen to answer for her conduct with regard to 
the necklace. One night, closely veiled, she set out for 
Bar-sur-Aube, where she had a small house; and having 
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arrived there by cross-roads and without being recognized, 
she took time to examine her position in its true light. 
She thus gained two or three days in which to commune 
with herself. Two days of such solitude would be suffi¬ 
cient to this profound soul for the struggle through which 
she must pass before so mastering body and mind that 
her conscience; being discharged from service, would not 
return, and that her blood might not mount to her face 
to betray shame or surprise. 

The king and queen, who had instituted a search for 
her, were not informed of her having established herself 
at Bar-sur-Aube until she had already prepared herself 
for war. They sent a messenger to bring her back to 
Versailles. 

At about the same time Jeanne heard of the cardinal’s 
imprisonment. “ The queen has burned her ships,” she 
coldly meditated. 44 It is impossible for her to revoke 
what she has done. In refusing to come to an under¬ 
standing with the cardinal and pay the jewellers she is 
playing double or quits. That proves that she is acting 
without reference to me, and that she has no suspicion of 
the forces at my command.” 

While Jeanne was contemplating thus her defensive 
armor, a messenger suddenly presented himself before her 
and announced that he was charged to return her to the 
court . 

The messenger proposed to take Jeanne directly to the 
king; but she, with her usual cunning, said to him, 
44 Monsieur, you love the queen, do you not?” 

44 Can you doubt it, Madame la Comtesse ? ” 

44 Well, then, in the name of that loyal love, and of the 
respect you cherish for the queen, I adjure you to conduct 
me first to her.” 

The officer objected. 
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“ You must know,” said Jeanne, “ even better than I, 
what is in question; and therefore you must know that it 
is necessary for the queen to have a secret interview with 
me.” 

The messenger, acquainted with the calumnious rumors 
that filled the air of Versailles, concluded that he would 
really render a service to the queen by taking Madame de 
La Motte to her at once. 

Imagine the haughtiness and pride of the queen on see- 
ing in her presence that demon whom as yet she did not 
know, but whose treacherous influence in her affairs she 
suspected. Imagine Marie Antoinette, inconsolably wid¬ 
owed in her love, blighted by the breath of scandal; Marie 
Antoinette, crushed by the insult of an accusation which 
she could not refute, — imagine her, after so many suffer¬ 
ings preparing to put her foot on the head of the serpent 
which had bitten her. 

Supreme disdain, anger unrestrained, the hatred of 
woman for woman, the sense of an incomparable supe¬ 
riority in position, — such were the weapons of one of 
the adversaries. The queen began by calling in two of 
her women as witnesses. 

Cast-down eyes, closed lips, a reverence slow and sol¬ 
emn, a heart full of mysteries, a mind full of ideas, despair 
her impelling power, — such was the second champion. 

Madame de La Motte, on seeing the two witnesses, said 
to herself, “ Good ! here are two witnesses who will very 
soon be dismissed.” 

“ Ah, here you are at last, Madame 1 ” cried the queen. 
“ You have been found at last! ” 

Jeanne bowed a second time. 

“ You were in hiding then?” said the queen, impatiently. 

“ I in hiding! Yo, Madame,” in a soft and slightly 
tremulous voice, as if she were oppressed by the royal 
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presence; “ had I been in hiding I should not have been 
found.” 

“You had fled, however, — call it as you please” 

“ That is to say, I left Paris, — yes, Madame.” 

“ Without my permission ? ” 

“ I did not think my presence so necessary to your 
Majesty that T must give you notice of a week’s absence.” 

“ Eh ! you are right, Madame. Do you, then, hold any 
office at courts” 

There was too much contempt in these last words. 
“ Madame,” she replied, with humility, “ I hold no office 
at court, it is true; but your Majesty honored me with a 
confidence so precious to me that I held myself more 
bound to you by gratitude than others are by official duty.” 

Jeanne had found that word “ confidence ” after a search 
for the fitting word, and laid much stress upon it. 

“ That ‘ confidence,’ ” said the queen, with a contempt 
more crushing than before, “ we shall give its place in the 
account. Have you seen the king ? ” 

“ No, Madame.” 

“ You will see him.” 

Jeanne bowed. “ That will be a great honor for me,” 
she said. 

The queen for a moment sought to calm herself that 
she might enter properly upon the examination. Jeanne 
took advantage of the pause to exclaim, “ But, mon Dieu ! 
Madame, how harsh your Majesty is toward me ! I trem¬ 
ble all over.” 

“You have not reached the end,” said the queen, ab¬ 
ruptly. “ Do you know that Monsieur de Rohan is in the 
Bastille ? ” 

u I have been told so, Madame.” 

“ You of course know the cause of his imprisonment?” 

Jeanne looked steadily at the queen, and turning toward 
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the two women, whose presence seemed to annoy her, 
replied, “ I do not know, Madame,” 

“ You know, however, that you have spoken to me of a 
necklace, do you not ? ” 

“ A diamond necklace, —yes, Madame.” 

“ And that in the name of the cardinal you proposed an 
arrangement for the purchase of that necklace h ” 

“ That is true, Madame.” 

“ Did I accept or refuse that arrangement ? ” 

“Your Majesty refused.” 

“ Ah ! ” said the queen, with satisfaction, and also with 
surprise. 

“ Your Majesty even gave two hundred thousand francs 
on account,” added Jeanne, 

“ Well, — afterward ? ” 

“Your Majesty, not being able to pay, sent back the 
diamonds to the jewellers.” 

“ By whom did I send them ? ” 

“ By me.” 

“ And you, what did you do with them ? ” 

“ I,” said Jeanne, deliberately, and conscious of the 
weight of the words she was about to speak, “ I gave them 
to Monsieur le Cardinal.” 

“ To Monsieur le Cardinal! And why, if you please, 
instead of returning them to the jewellers 1 ” 

“ Because, Madame, Monsieur de Rohan being interested 
in the affair, — to give pleasure to your Majesty, — I 
should have wounded him had I not given him the oppor¬ 
tunity to bring it to a proper conclusion.” 

“ How then did you obtain from the jewellers a receipt 
for the necklace ? ” 

“ Monsieur de Rohan gave me that receipt.” 

“ And that letter which it is said you gave the jewellers 
as coming from me 1 ” 
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“ Monsieur de Eohan begged me to deliver it.” 

“ It is then Monsieur de Eohan who is at the bottom 
of this affair?” 

“ I do not understand your Majesty,” said Jeanne, as¬ 
suming a vacant air. 

“ That receipt from the jewellers is a forgery ! ” 

“ A forgery ! ” innocently exclaimed Jeanne. “ Oh, 
Madame ! ” 

“The pretended letter of acceptance, signed, it is said, 
by me, is a forgery ! ” 

“ Oh ! ” cried Jeanne, apparently more astonished than 
before. 

“ You will have to be confronted with the Cardinal de 
Eohan, that the affair may be cleared up.” 

“ Confronted ! Why, Madame, what need is there for 
my being confronted with the cardinal ? ” 

“ He himself demands it.” 

“ He ? ” 

“ He has sought you everywhere.” 

“ But, Madame, it is impossible.” 

“He wished to prove to you, he said, that you had 
deceived him.” 

“ Oh, then, Madame, I demand to be confronted with 
him.” 

“You will be, Madame, you may rest assured. So 
then you deny knowing where the necklace is ? ” 

“ How should I know ? ” 

“ You deny having aided Monsieur le Cardinal in certain 
intrigues ? ” 

“ Your Majesty has every right to disgrace me, but 
none to insult me. I am a Valois, Madame.” 

“ The cardinal has maintained, in the king’s presence, 
calumnies which he expects to support by serious proof.” 

“ I do not understand.” 
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“ The cardinal declares that he has written to me." 

Jeanne looked steadily at the queen, and made no 
reply. 

“ Do you hear me ? ” asked the queen. 

“ 1 hear, yes, your Majesty.” 

“ And what do you reply 1 ” 

“ I will reply when I am confronted with Monsieur le 
Cardinal.” 

“ Meanwhile, if you know the truth, give ns your 
assistance ? ” 

“The truth, Madame, is that your Majesty blames me 
without cause, and is severe toward me vdthout reason.” 

“That is not an answer.” 

“ I shall however make no other here, Madame,” and 
Jeanne looked again toward the two women. 

The queen understood, but did not yield. Her curiosity 
could not prevail over her self-respect. The whole atti¬ 
tude of Jeanne seemed to indicate that she was in posses¬ 
sion of an important secret. Perhaps by gentleness the 
queen might win from her that secret; but she rejected 
that method as unworthy of her. 

“ Monsieur de Eohan has been sent to the Bastille,” 
said Marie Antoinette, “ for saying too much; beware, 
Madame, of incurring the same fate through saying too 
little.” 

Jeanne dug into her hands with her nails, but she 
smiled. “ To a pure conscience,” she said, “ what matters 
persecution? Will the Bastille convict me of a crime 
that I have not committed ? ” 

The queen looked at Jeanne angrily. “ Will you 
speak ? ” she asked. 

“ I have nothing to say, Madame, except to you.” 

“ To me ? Very well, is it not to me that you are now 
speaking ? ” 
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“ Not to you alone.” 

“Ah, that is it!” cried the queen. “You wish for 
secrecy, for closed doors. You fear the scandal of a public 
avowal, after inflicting on me the scandal of public 
suspicion.” 

Jeanne drew herself up. “Let us say no more about 
it,” she said. “ I was proposing to render you a service.” 

“ What insolence ! ” 

“ I submit respectfully to the wrongs inflicted by my 
queen,” said Jeanne, without changing color. 

“You will sleep in the Bastille to-night, Madame de La 
Motte.” 

a Be it so, Madame. But before going to bed I shall, 
as usual, pray that God will preserve to your Majesty 
honor and happiness.” 

The queen, rising in great anger, went into the adjoin¬ 
ing chamber, and violently slammed the door. “ After 
overcoming the dragon,” said she, “ I shall certainly crush 
the viper.” 

“ I know her game by heart,” thought Jeanne. “ I 
think that I have won.” 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE PURSUER OVERTAKEN. 

Madame de La Motte was imprisoned, as the queen had 
wished. Nothing could be more agreeable to the king, 
who instinctively hated the woman. 

Meantime the Cardinal de Rohan was living at the Bas¬ 
tille as a nobleman might have lived in a hired house. 
Everything was granted him on demand, except liberty. 

The law-proceedings were at first of a trivial character, 
considering the rank of the persons accused. There was 
great astonishment that a Rohan should be charged with 
theft, and for that reason the governor of the Bastille and 
all the officers showed great deference and respect to the 
cardinal as to a person who was unfortunate. To them he 
was not a person accused, but a man who had fallen out 
of favor ; and when it was rumored that he was a victim 
to the intrigues of the court, public sympathy rose to pub¬ 
lic enthusiasm. And Monsieur de Rohan, one of the chief 
nobles of the kingdom, did not understand that the love 
of the people was bestowed on him only for the reason that 
he was persecuted by those more noble than he. The last 
victim of despotism, he was in fact one of the earliest 
revolutionists in France. 

Since the day of his incarceration the cardinal had per¬ 
sistently demanded to be confronted with Madame de La 
Motte, and at length he obtained that satisfaction. His 
interview with her was marked by a noticeable incident. 
The countess, who was permitted to speak low whenever 
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she spoke of the queen, at last succeeded in saying to the 
cardinal, “ Send every one away, and I will give you the 
information you want.” 

Then Monsieur de Rohan expressed a desire to be left 
alone with the countess ; but this was refused. His coun¬ 
sel, however, was permitted to have an interview with her. 
In this interview Jeanne denied all knowledge as to what 
had become of the necklace, and broadly intimated that it 
should have been given to her. And when the counsel 
cried out, astounded by this audacity, she asked him if the 
service she had rendered to the queen and the cardinal was 
not worth a million. 

The advocate repeated this to the cardinal, who turned 
pale and bowed his head; he saw that he had fallen into 
a trap. But while he was thinking that he must stifle the 
affair before it should bring ruin to the queen, it was repre¬ 
sented to him that his honor was at stake; accused as he 
was of theft he must push the matter to a verdict, that his 
innocence might be established. But to prove his inno^ 
cence it would be necessary to prove his relations with the 
queen, — that is to say, her criminality. 

When this consideration was presented to Jeanne she 
replied that she was not disposed to accuse either the 
queen or the cardinal, but if they persisted in making her 
responsible for the necklace she might be obliged to show 
that the queen and the cardinal had a secret reason for 
charging her with falsehood. 

When these words were reported to the cardinal he ex¬ 
pressed his scorn for her who could thus speak of sacri¬ 
ficing him. He added that up to a certain point he could 
understand Jeanne’s conduct, but the queen’s he could not 
understand at all. 

The queen, in her turn, was informed of what the cardi¬ 
nal had said, and became very angry. She directed a pri- 
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vate examination to be made as to the mysterious phases 
of the affair. The great grievance of the nocturnal inter¬ 
views then came out, and was enlarged upon by scandal¬ 
mongers. Then the queen found herself in danger. Jeanne, 
when in presence of those who represented the queen, 
declared that she understood nothing of what was said to 
her ; but with those who represented the cardinal, she was 
less discreet, and frequently reiterated, “If they do not 
leave me in peace I will speak out.” 

This delicate reserve, this modesty, so complicated the 
situation that no examining judge dared to prosecute the 
inquiry. 

Had the cardinal been less firm, — more ready to speak ? 
Had he to some friend avowed his love-secret? We ought 
not so to think, for the prince was a noble-hearted and 
devoted man. But whether he had spoken or not, a ru¬ 
mor that he had been at Apollo’s Baths with the queen, at 
midnight, was spread around. The question was not now, 
“ Did the queen steal the diamonds ? ” — a question suffi¬ 
ciently dishonoring, — but, “ Has the queen permitted the 
necklace to be stolen by some one who had penetrated the 
secret of her adulterous love ? ” 

Thus Madame de La Motte had succeeded in averting 
the difficulty. Thus the queen found herself forced into 
a path which could lead only to dishonor. She was not 
cast down ; she resolved to fight. The king supported her 
resolution ; the ministry also sustained her with all their 
resources. 

From this time all the enginery of the prosecution was 
directed against Jeanne, and a diligent search was made for 
the necklace. The queen, by accepting the issue as pre¬ 
sented, threw back upon Jeanne the crushing charge of 
robbery. 

Jeanne perceived that she had taken a false course, and 
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that the queen, in submitting to the accusation of infidelity 
and withstanding public opinion, engaged the cardinal 
to imitate her. She was sure that these two loyal souls 
would at last come to an understanding, and would fathom 
the mystery. Even if they should fall, they would in 
their fall crush beneath them the little Yalois, princess of 
a stolen million, who had no money at hand to bribe the 
judges. 

While affairs were in this state an incident occurred 
which changed their complexion. 

Monsieur de Beausire and Mademoiselle Oliva were liv¬ 
ing prosperously and happily in the country, when one 
day Beausire, who had left Oliva at home while he went 
hunting, fell into company with two of the detectives 
whom Monsieur de Crosne had scattered over all France in 
search for the key to this intrigue. 

The two lovers knew nothing of what was happening 
at Paris ; they were thinking only of themselves. Beau¬ 
sire on that day had started out to chase the hare. He 
started a covey of partridges, which drew him out of his 
course. And thus in looking for that of which he was 
not in search, he found what he did not wish to find. 
The detectives too were searching for Oliva, and found 
Beausire. Such are the usual caprices of the chase. 

One of these detectives was a person of intelligence. 
When he was sure of his man, instead of making the 
arrest then and there, he said to his companion, “ Beau¬ 
sire hunts; he is therefore free and prosperous. He per¬ 
haps has five or six louis in his pocket, and two or three 
hundred at home. Let us therefore arrest him at home, 
and make him pay a ransom.” 

Thereupon they followed Beausire wherever he went, 
and joined in his sport with ostentatious eagerness. 

Beausire, observing them, was at first astonished, then 
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angry. But being still reluctant to make new acquain¬ 
tances, he sent his gamekeeper to question them. The 
strangers replied that they were shooting with their friend, 
the gentleman yonder, pointing to Beausire. The game- 
keeper therefore conducted them to him. 

“ Monsieur de Linville,” said the gamekeeper, “ these 
gentlemen say that they are shooting with you.” 

“ With me ! ” cried Beausire, angrily. “ Ah, indeed ! ” 

“So, then,” said one of the detectives, in a low tone, 
“ you are Monsieur de Linville, my dear Beausire 1 99 

Beausire was startled ; he had so carefully concealed his 
name. He looked at the men with a frightened air, and 
dismissed the gamekeeper. 

“ You know them, then % 99 said the latter. 

“Yes; we have recognized one another,” replied one of 
the detectives. 

Beausire was then left alone with the strangers, very 
uncertain how he could speak to them without compro¬ 
mising himself. 

“ Ask us to breakfast, Beausire,” said the more adroit 
detective, “at your house.” 

“ At my house ! but — ” cried Beausire. 

“ You will not be so impolite to us, Beausire ! 99 

Beausire lost his self-possession, and led them, or rather 
was led by them, to his house. The detectives, as soon 
as they saw the house, began to praise its beauty, its situ¬ 
ation, and the fine view it commanded. “ How well,” said 
one of them, “a man might hide himself here! ” 

Beausire shuddered at this pleasantry, and led the way 
into his court-yard, welcomed by the barking of his dogs. 
The detectives followed him, with every observance of 
ceremony. 
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CHAPTER XLYIII. 

THE TURTLE-DOVES ARE CAGED. 

Beausire bad his reasons for entering by the court-yard 
gate; he wished to make noise enough to put Oliva on 
her guard. Beausire, although knowing nothing of the 
affair of the necklace, knew enough about the Opera-ball 
and Mesmer’s vat to dread Oliva’s being seen by strangers. 
He acted wisely; for the young woman, hearing the dogs 
bark, looked down into the court, and saw that Beausire 
was accompanied by two men; therefore she did not go 
down to meet him as usual. Unfortunately, it being 
necessary to order breakfast, an awkward servant asked 
two or three times if he should get directions from Ma¬ 
dame. This word attracted the attention of the two 
bloodhounds. They rallied Beausire very pleasantly upon 
this concealed lady. Beausire allowed them to ’jest, but 
did not allow them to see Oliva. 

A substantial repast was served, to which the two 
agents of Monsieur de Crosne did honor. They drank a 
great deal, and frequently to the health of the absent lady. 
The police agents thinking it inhuman to prolong the 
suspense of their host, adroitly led the conversation to 
the subject of the pleasure of meeting old acquaintances. 
Beausire asked in what place and under what circum¬ 
stances he could have met them before. 

“ We were,” said one of them, “ the friends of one of 
your associates in a little affair you entered into in com- 
vol. ii. — 24 
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pany with several others, — the affair of the embassy of 
Portugal.” 

Beausire turned pale. “ Ah, certainly,” he said, trem¬ 
bling with embarrassment, “ and you come in behalf of 
your friend 1 ” 

“That is a good idea,” one of' the men said to the 
other; “ to demand restitution in the name of an absent 
friend is a moral action.” 

“ My dear Monsieur Beausire, it would be agreeable to 
us if you would return to one of us that friend’s share, — 
about ten thousand francs, I believe.” 

“ At the very least; for we will say nothing of interest,” 
said the positive companion. 

“ Gentlemen,” replied Beausire, “ a man does not keep 
ten thousand francs in his house in the country.” 

“ We understand that, dear Monsieur; and we do not 
ask the impossible. How much could you give us at 
once ? ” 

“ I have fifty or sixty louis, — no more.” 

“We will take those to begin with, and thank you for 
your courtesy.” 

“ Ah,” thought Beausire, charmed at their easy way of 
arranging matters, “ they are easily satisfied ! Are they, 
perchance, as much afraid of me as I am of them 1 Let 
us try; ” and he began to reflect that these gentlemen, 
were they to cry out very loudly, would only the more 
clearly acknowledge themselves his accomplices, which 
with the provincial authorities would be a bad recom¬ 
mendation. Beausire concluded that these men would 
declare themselves perfectly satisfied, and would preserve 
an absolute silence. He even went so far as to repent 
not having offered them thirty louis instead of sixty ; he 
meant to get rid of them, however, as soon as he had paid 
them that amount. 
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But he reckoned without his guests; they were too 
comfortable under his roof, and were enjoying that blissful 
content arising from a good digestion. 

“ Beausire is a charming friend,” said the positive to 
his friend. “The sixty louis he has given us are pleasant 
to take.” 

“ I will give them to you immediately,” cried the host, 
alarmed to see his guests breaking out into somewhat 
bacchanalian familiarity. 

“ There is no burry,” said the two friends. 

“Yes, yes; I shall not have a free conscience until I 
have paid you. One either has delicate feelings, or he 
has not,” and he was about to leave them to get the 
money. 

A good sheriff’s officer, having once caught his victim, 
never lets him escape from his grasp or his sight. There¬ 
fore both the men, with admirable accord, began to cry 
out, “ Monsieur Beausire ! my dear Beausire ! ” and they 
seized him by the skirt of bis green shooting-jacket. 

“ What is the matter ? ” asked Beausire. 

“ Do not leave us, for mercy’s sake ! ” they said, forcing 
him to sit down again. 

“ But how can I give you the money if you do not let 
me go upstairs for it ” 

“We will go with you,” replied the positive, with 
alarming tenderness. 

“ But it is — my wife’s chamber,” replied Beausire. 

ie Oh, indeed ! ” cried the first of the agents, “ why do 
you conceal your wife from us ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the second. “ Are we not presentable 1 ” 

“ If you knew what we are doing for yon, you would 
be more polite,” continued the first. 

“ And you would give us all that we ask,” added the 
second, boldly. 
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“ It seems to me that you are taking a very high tone, 
gentlemen,” said Beausire. 

“ We want to see the wife,” replied the positive. 

(( And I declare to you that I will put you both out of 
doors,” cried Beausire, who thought that he was stronger 
than they, intoxicated as they were. 

They replied by a burst of laughter which should have 
made him prudent. He paid no attention to it, and obsti¬ 
nately continued, “ Now you shall not have even the 
money I promised you, and you shall get out of the way 
at once.” 

They laughed more obstreperously than before. 

Beausire, trembling with rage, said, “ I understand 
you. You will make a noise, and you will speak out; but 
if you speak of these things you will be ruined as well 
as I.” 

They continued to laugh ; the joke seemed a pleasant 
one. It was their only answer. 

Beausire thought he could terrify them with a vigorous 
measure, and rushed toward the staircase, not like a man 
who is going in search of louis, but like a furious man 
who goes in quest of a weapon. The officers rose from the 
table, and ran after Beausire, and caught hold of him with 
their strong hands. The latter cried out; a door opened 
and a woman appeared, agitated, terrified, upon the 
threshold. When they saw her the two men let Beausire 
go, and uttered a cry, — a cry of joy, of triumph, of wild 
delight. They recognized the woman who resembled so 
strongly the queen of France. 

Beausire, who thought that the men were disarmed by 
the appearance of a woman, was soon and cruelly unde¬ 
ceived. The positive approached Mademoiselle Oliva, and 
in a tone not very polite, “ Ah, ah,” he said, “ I arrest 
you]” 
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“ Arrest her ! ” cried Beausire; “ and why 7 ” 

“ Because Monsieur de Crosne has ordered us to do so,” 
replied the other agent, “ and because we are in the ser¬ 
vice of Monsieur de Crosne.” 

“ You see what comes of not behaving prettily,” said 
the positive to Beausire. 

This agent was not logical, and his companion remarked 
to him, “You are wrong, for if Beausire had behaved 
more prettily, he would have introduced us to Madame, 
and so in any case we should have taken her.” 

Beausire had pressed both hands to his burning fore¬ 
head. An idea presented itself to him; it at once re¬ 
vived him. a Did you come to arrest me 7 ” he said to 
the agents. 

“ No, that was mere chance,” they said innocently. 

“No matter, you might have arrested me, and for sixty 
louis you would have set me at liberty.” 

“ Oh, no ; our intention was to demand sixty more.” 

“ And we have really received only a promise ; now for 
one hundred and twenty louis we will give you your 
liberty.” 

“ But — Madame 7 ” said Beausire, trembling. 

“ Oh, Madame, — that is different,” replied the positive. 

“ Madame is worth two hundred louis, you mean 7 ” 

The detectives again broke out with that terrible laugh, 
which now, alas! Beausire understood. 

“ Three hundred,” he said, “ four hundred — a thousand 
louis if you will leave her at liberty.” Beausire said this 
with flashing eyes. “ You do not answer,” he continued. 
“ You know that I have money, and you mean to make 
me pay. Very well; I will give you two thousand louis, 
— forty-eight thousand francs, — a fortune for both of you, 
if you will leave her at liberty.” 

“ You love her very much then,” said the positive. 
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It was Beausire’s turn to laugh ; and his ironical laugh¬ 
ter was so frightful, it declared so vividly his love and 
desperation, that the two detectives judged it prudent to 
take some precautions. They drew each a pair of pistols. 

“Not for a hundred thousand crowns,” said one of 
them, “ would we give up this woman. The Cardinal de 
Bohan will pay us five hundred thousand francs for her, 
and the queen a million.” 

Beausire raised his eyes with an expression which would 
have softened the heart of any other savage beast than an 
agent of police. 

“Come, let us he going,” said the positive. “You 
must have here a carriage of some sort; have it made ready 
for Madame, — you owe her as much as that.” 

“ And as we are good fellows,” said the other, “ we will 
take no advantage of you. We will arrest you for form’s 
sake, but on the road will allow you to escape. Is n’t 
that generous, eh 1 ” 

“ Wherever she goes,” replied Beausire, “ I will go. I 
will never leave her while this life lasts.” 

“ Oh, nor in the other ! ” added Oliva, frigid with terror. 

“Well, so much the better,” said the positive; “the 
more prisoners we bring to Monsieur de Crosne, the more 
he laughs.” 

A quarter of an hour later, Beausire’s carriage set forth 
from his house, with the two captive lovers and their 
guards. 
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CHAPTEE XLIX. 

THE QUEEN’S LIBRARY. 

The effect produced by this capture on Monsieur de Crosne 
may be imagined. He repaired to Versailles in a carriage, 
which was followed by another carefully closed. He 
ordered the two carriages to be driven to Trianon, and 
there he alighted, leaving the closed carriage in charge of 
his clerk. He had previously sent to the queen a request 
that she would meet him there. 

When Monsieur de Crosne was admitted to the pres¬ 
ence of the queen, she at once inferred from his radiant 
manner that he was the bearer of good news. 

“ Madame,” said the magistrate, after he had kissed her 
hand, “ is there here a room from which you can see all 
that happens in an adjoining room without being seen 
yourself! ” 

“ There is my library,” replied the queen, “ into which 
I can look from the breakfast-room, through openings 
specially designed for that purpose.” 

“ Very good, Madame. Be pleased, then, to go with 
me into the breakfast-room, and give orders that my clerk 
may be admitted to the library, with what he brings.” 

Ten minutes later, the queen with much agitation was 
looking into the library through the secret openings. 
She saw a veiled form enter the library. The clerk 
removed the veil, and the queen uttered a cry of fright. 
It was Oliva, dressed in one of the favorite costumes of 
Marie Antoinette. It was Marie Antoinette herself, less 
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the blood of the Caesars. The queen thought she was 
looking at herself in a mirror; she gazed eagerly at the 
apparition. 

“ What says your Majesty to this resemblance 1 ” said 
Monsieur de Crosne, triumphant at the effect he had 
produced. 

“ I say — I say — Monsieur — ” stammered the queen, 
bewildered. “ Ah, Olivier,” she thought, “ why are you 
not here ? ” 

“ What does your Majesty desire?” 

“ Nothing, Monsieur, nothing except that the king 
should be informed — ” 

“ And that Monsieur de Provence should see this 
woman, — is not that your wish, Madame ? ” 

“ Oh, thanks, Monsieur de Crosne, thanks ! But what 
will he done with this woman ? ” 

“ Is it really to this woman that everything which has 
been done is to be attributed ? ” asked Monsieur de Crosne. 

“ You have, doubtless, obtained a clew to the conspiracy ?” 

“ Very nearly so, Madame.” 

“ And Monsieur de Bohan ? ” 

“ Monsieur de Rohan knows nothing of this at present.” 

“ Oh,” said the queen, hiding her face in her hands, 
“ that woman yonder, Monsieur, is — I see it now — the 
whole cause of the cardinal’s error ! ” 

“ That may be, Madame; but if there was error on the 
cardinal’s part, there was crime on the part of some other 
person! ” 

“ Make a thorough investigation, Monsieur; you have 
in your hands the honor of the house of France.” 

“ And he assured, Madame, that it is in good hands,” 
replied Monsieur de Crosne. 

“ And the prosecution ? ” 

“ Is going on. Everything is denied; but I shall at 
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the proper time bring forward that piece of convincing 
testimony which you have in your library.” 

“ And Madame de La Motte ? ” 

“ She does not know that I have found this girl. She 
accuses Monsieur de Cagliostro of having deceived the 
cardinal almost to the point of destroying his reason.” 

“ And Monsieur de Cagliostro ? ” 

“ Monsieur de Cagliostro, who has been questioned, has 
promised to come to see me this morning.” 

“ He is a dangerous man.” 

“ He will be a useful man. Stung by a viper like 
Madame de La Motte, he will absorb the venom, and 
furnish us with a counter-poison.” 

u You hope for revelations from him 1” 

“ I am sure to have them.” 

“ Why do you think so, Monsieur ? Oh, tell me all that 
can reassure me.” 

“ These are my reasons, Madame : Madame de La Motte 
lived in the Rue Saint Claude — ” 

“ I know that! ” said the queen, blushing. 

“ Yes; your Majesty did that woman the honor of being 
charitable to her.” 

“ Has she not repaid me well? Well, she lived in the 
Rue Saint Claude.” 

“ And Monsieur de Cagliostro lived exactly opposite.” 

“ And you suppose — ” 

“ That the secret of either one of these two neighbors 
would be known to the other. But pardon, Madame, it 
is nearly time for me to meet Monsieur de Cagliostro in 
Paris; and I would not for the world delay receiving his 
explanations.” 

u Go, Monsieur, go; and let me again assure you of my 
gratitude.” 

“ This,” she cried, weeping bitterly, when Monsieur de 
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Crosne bad left the room, “ is the beginning of my justi¬ 
fication. I shall read my triumph on every face, but 
that of the only friend to whom I wish to prove my 
innocence, that one I shall not see ! ” 

In the mean time Monsieur de Crosne w r as hastening to 
Paris, to his own house where Monsieur de Cagliostro was 
waiting for him. The latter knew all that had happened. 
On the day before, he was on his way to Beausire’s house 
to urge him to leave France, when on the road he saw 
him sitting in the carriage between the two officers. 
Oliva was hidden on the back seat. 

Beausire saw the count, recognized him, and imme¬ 
diately the idea occurred to him that this mysterious 
and powerful nobleman might be of use to him. He 
reminded the agents of the proposal they had made to 
allow him to escape; they accepted the one hundred 
louis which he offered them, and let him go notwith¬ 
standing Oliva’s tears. Beausire whispered in the ear 
of his mistress, “ Hope; I am going to do something 
to save you.” And he ran off in the direction that 
Cagliostro had taken. The latter had no need to seek 
further for Beausire, since Beausire was returning to 
Paris. It would be expedient, however, to wait for 
Beausire, if by chance the latter should send after him. 
Cagliostro therefore waited at a turn in the road for 
about half an hour, when he saw the unhappy lover of 
Oliva approaching, pale and out of breath. Beausire, on 
seeing that the count’s carriage had stopped, uttered a cry 
of joy. 

“ What is the matter, my boy ? ” said the count, 
helping him to a seat beside him. 

Beausire related his lamentable story, to which Cagliostro 
listened in silence. 

“ She is lost! ” said the count. 
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“ How can that be ? ” cried Beausire. 

Cagliostro then related to him what he did not know 
before, — the intrigue of the Hue Saint Claude and that of 
Versailles. 

Beausire almost fainted. “ Save her ! save her! ” he 
said, falling upon his knees in the carriage, “ and I will 
give her to you if you love her still.” 

“ My friend,” replied Cagliostro, “ you are in error ; I 
never loved Mademoiselle Oliva; my only object was to 
take her from that life of debauchery which you made her 
share.” 

“ But — ” said Beausire, surprised. 

“ That astonishes you? Know then that I am one of 
the directors of a moral reform society, whose aim is to 
snatch from vice all who offer any chance of cure. I took 
Oliva away from you to cure her. Ask her if she has ever 
heard from my lips a word of gallantry ; ask her if my ser¬ 
vices in her behalf have not always been disinterested ! ” 

“ All the more reason, Monsieur; save her! save her !” 

“ I will try ; but this will depend on you, Beausire.” 

“ Ask of me my life.” 

“I will not ask so much as that. Beturn to Paris 
with me, and if you will follow my instructions to the 
letter, perhaps we can save your mistress; this on one 
condition only.” 

“What is that, Monsieur?” 

“ I will tell you on our way back to Paris.” 

“ Oh, I consent to it in advance; oh, to see her again ! 
to see her again ! ” 

“ That is just what I intend; in less than two hours 
you shall see her again.” 

“ And I shall embrace her ? ” 

M I think so; and you will also tell her what I am about 
to say to you.” 
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Cagliostro went back to Paris with Beausire. In two 
hours, — it was evening, — he had overtaken the chaise ; 
and in another hour Beausire was purchasing of the two 
police agents, for fifty louis, the privilege of embracing 
Nicole, and of whispering to her the instructions of the 
count. The officers were charmed with this passionate 
love. They calculated on receiving fifty louis at least at 
every second relay. But Beausire did not appear again ; 
the chaise of Cagliostro was rapidly bearing him to Paris, 
where so many important events were about to happen. 
So much it was necessary to inform the reader before ex¬ 
hibiting Monsieur Cagliostro talking business with Mon¬ 
sieur de Crosne. Now we may introduce him to the 
cabinet of the lieutenant of police. 
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CHAPTER L. 

CAGLIOSTRO’S REVELATIONS. 

Monsieur de Crosne knew as much about Cagliostro as a 
skilful lieutenant of police can know of a man living in 
France; he looked upon him as a mountebank of noble 
rank. 

This Monsieur de Crosne was a man of strong mind, ac¬ 
quainted with all the resources of his office, well received 
at court, indifferent to favor, never compounding with his 
pride, — a man not easily influenced. Cagliostro could 
not have offered to him, as to Monsieur de Rohan, louis 
still hot from his furnace; Cagliostro could not have pre¬ 
sented to him, as Balsamo had done to Monsieur de Sar- 
tines, the muzzle of a pistol. From him Balsamo had not 
a Lorenza to demand, but to him Cagliostro must give an 
account of himself. This was the reason why, instead of 
waiting to be summoned, he had demanded an audience 
of the magistrate. Monsieur de Crosne felt the advantage 
of his position, and was prepared to use it. Cagliostro felt 
the awkwardness of his own, and was trying to get out 
of it. 

Monsieur de Crosne expected from Cagliostro revelations 
with regard to the necklace and the practices of Madame 
de La Motte. In that he was at a disadvantage. He 
had, however, the right to question and imprison; in this 
lay his superiority. He received the count like a man 
who feels his importance, but who does not wish to be 
wanting in politeness, not even to a charlatan. 
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“ Monsieur/’ said the lieutenant of police, “ you have 
asked an audience of me , I have come from Versailles 
expressly to grant it.” 

“ Monsieur, I thought you might have some interest in 
questioning me about matters that are taking place; and 
as a man who knows your merit and the importance of 
your functions, I have come to you.” 

“ Question you ? ” said the magistrate, affecting sur¬ 
prise ; “ but about what, Monsieur; and in what 
capacity 1 ” 

“ Monsieur,” replied Cagliostro, frankly, “ your attention 
has been much occupied with Madame de La Motte and 
the disappearance of the necklace.” 

“ Can it be that you have found it 1 ” asked Monsieur 
de Crosne, in an almost bantering tone. 

“No,” said the count, gravely. “But if I have not 
found the necklace, I at least know that Madame de La 
Motte lived in the Rue Saint Claude.” 

“ In the house opposite yours, Monsieur; I know it 
also,” said the magistrate, 

“ Then, Monsieur, you know what Madame de La 
Motte has been doing— Let us say no more about 
it.” 

“ On the contrary,” said Monsieur de Crosne, with an 
indifferent air, “let us talk about it.” 

“ Oh, there was nothing of importance in that, except in 
regard to little Oliva,” said Cagliostro; “ but since you 
know all about Madame de La Motte, I have nothing new 
to tell you.” 

At the name of Oliva, Monsieur de Crosne started. 
“ What did you say of Oliva 1 ” he asked. “ Who is this 
Oliva 1 ” 

“ You do not know 1 Ah, Monsieur, that is a curious 
thing, about which I am surprised that I have to inform 
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you. Imagine to yourself a very pretty girl, blue eyes, 
and face of the most perfect oval, — you see, a sort 
of beauty which reminds one of her Majesty the 
queen.” 

“ Ah, ah ! ” said Monsieur de Crosne. “ Well ? ” 

“ Well, this girl was living a bad life which it gave me 
pain to see; she was formerly in the service of an old 
friend of mine, Monsieur de Taverney — ” 

“The baron who died the other day.” 

“ Precisely, yes ; the one who is dead. She had, besides, 
been in the service of a man of science, whom you do 
not know, Monsieur le Lieutenant of Police, and who — 
But I am repeating, and I see that I am wearying you.” 

“ Monsieur, please go on, I beg. This Oliva, you were 
saying — ” 

“ Was leading a bad life, as I have had the honor of 
telling you, with her lover, one of your most ordinary ras¬ 
cals, whom probably you do not know — ” 

“ A certain Beausire, perhaps ? ” said the magistrate, 
happy to appear well-informed. 

“ Ah, you know him : that is surprising,” said Caglios- 
tro, with admiration. “ Well, one day when this Beausire 
had beaten her, and robbed her of more than was usual, 
she came to me for protection, and I good-naturedly 
allowed her to occupy some corner in one of my 
hotels — ” 

“ She was living in your house ? ” cried the magistrate, 
surprised. “ Oh, that was the reason my agents could not 
find her.” 

e< What! was this little girl sought for 1 Has she com¬ 
mitted some crime of which I am ignorant ] ” 

“No, Monsieur, no; go on, I entreat you.” 

“ Oh, I have finished. I lodged her at my house, — 
that is all.” 
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“ No, no, no ! Monsieur le Comte, that is not all, since 
you seemed just now to associate Oliva’s name with that of 
Madame de La Motte.” 

“Ah, on account of their being neighbors,” said 
Cagliostro. 

“ You interest me very much, Monsieur, — more than 
you can imagine ; for this Oliva whom you claim to have 
lodged in your house, I found in the country.” 

“You found her 1 ” 

“ With Monsieur de Beausire — ” 

“ Well, now, I suspected that,” cried Cagliostro. “ She 
was with Beausire ? Ah, very well, very well! Amends 
must be made to Madame de La Motte.” 

“ What! — what do you mean 1 ” replied Monsieur de 
Crosne. 

“ I say, Monsieur, that having for a moment suspected 
Madame de La Motte, I will make her full and complete 
reparation.” 

“Suspected her 1 ?—of what!” 

“ Good God ! can you listen patiently to all this gossip 1 
Well, then, I will tell you that just when I believed this 
Oliva to be reclaimed, some one carried her away from 
me.” 

“ Carried her away ? — from your house ?” 

“ From my house.” 

“ That is strange ! ” 

“ And I could have sworn that it was Madame de La 
Motte.” 

Monsieur de Crosne drew near to Cagliostro, and said, 
“ Come, tell me this exactly, if you please ! ” 

“ Oh, Monsieur, now that you have found Oliva with 
Beausire, nothing can induce me to think of Madame de 
La Motto, her attentions, or her correspondence.” 

“ Were Madame de la Motte and Oliva acquainted ? ” 
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“ Intimately; and Madame de La Motte found a way to 
take Oliva out with her every night.” 

“ Every night! Are you sure of that 1 ” 

“ As sure as a man can be of anything he has seen or 
heard.” 

“ Oh, Monsieur, you are telling me things for which I 
would pay at the rate of a thousand francs a word 1 Are 
you the friend of Monsieur de Rohan % 99 
“ I believe so.” 

“ Then you must know how much that element of in¬ 
trigue, called Madame de La Motte, enters into his scan¬ 
dalous affair. Or perhaps you know the consequences of 
those promenades of Oliva and Madame de La Motte $ ” 

“ Monsieur, there are things of which the prudent 
man should always be ignorant,” replied Cagliostro, 
sententiously. 

“ Have you proofs that Madame de La Motte had cor¬ 
responded with Oliva ? ” 

“ A hundred.” 

“ What are they % 99 

“ Notes from Madame de La Motte which she shot into 
Oliva’s room with a cross-bow. Some of these notes, rolled 
round pieces of lead, fell into the street; my servants and 
myself picked up several.” 

“ Monsieur, would you deliver them up to the officers 
of the law ? ” 

“ Oh, Monsieur, they are of so innocent a nature that I 
should have no scruples in doing so.” 

“ And the proofs of their connivance, of their 
meetings 1 ” 

“ A thousand.” 
a I ask for only one.” 

“ The strongest. It appears that Madame de La Motte 
had obtained the means of entering my house to see Oliva j 
vol. n. — 26 
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for I saw her there myself the very day when the young 
woman disappeared.” 

“Ah! and why did she go, since Oliva had dis¬ 
appeared ] ” 

u I could not understand that at first myself. I had 
seen Madame de La Motte alight from a post-chaise which 
was waiting in the Rue du Roi-Dore. My servants had 
seen the carriage standing there for a long time, and I 
supposed that Madame de La Motte wished to attach Oliva 
to herself.” 

“ And you allowed her to do it ] ” 

“ Why not ! Madame de La Motte is a charitable lady; 
she is received at court.” 

“ Mademoiselle Oliva was living in your house 1 ” said 
Monsieur de Crosne, meditating profoundly; “ and Made¬ 
moiselle Oliva and Madame de La Motte were acquainted, 
visited each other, went out together ] ” 

“ Yes, Monsieur.” 

“ Ah, Madame de La Motte was seen in your house the 
day that Oliva was carried off ] ” 

“ Yes, Monsieur.” 

“ And you thought that the countess wished to attach 
this girl to herself 'l ” 

“ What else could I think ? ” 

" What did Madame de La Motte say when she did not 
find Oliva at your house ] ” 

“ She seemed to be confused.” 

“ Do you think Beausire carried her off] ” 

“ I think so only because you told me that he did carry 
her off; otherwise, I should suspect nothing. Who could 
have told the man where Oliva was ] 99 
“ Oliva herself.” 

“ I do not think so, for she might have gone to him 
without sending for him to take her away; and he could 
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not have got into the house if Madame de La Motte had 
not sent him a key.” 

<c She had a key ? ” 

“ That cannot be doubted.” 

“ On what day was she carried off ? ” said Monsieur de 
Crosne. 

“ Oh, Monsieur, in regard to that I cannot be mistaken; 
it was the night before Saint Louis’ Day.” 

“ That is it l ” cried the lieutenant of police, — “ that 
is it! Monsieur, you have just rendered a signal service 
to the State. Can I rely on your delivering up these 
proofs of which you speak'?” 

“ I am ready, Monsieur, to submit to the demands of 
justice in all things.” 

“ Well, Monsieur, I shall remind you of your promise. 
I hope to have the honor of seeing you again,” and 
he dismissed Cagliostro, who said to himself as he was 
retiring, — 

" Ah, Countess, viper! you wished to accuse me! I 
think that you have bitten on a file : look out for your 
teeth 1 ” 
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CHAPTER LI. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

TThile Monsieur de Crosne was holding his interview 
with Cagliostro, Monsieur de Breteuil presented himself 
at the Bastille to interrogate Monsieur de Rohan, on be¬ 
half of the king. Monsieur de Rohan refused to reply ; 
and when the baron insisted, he said that the matter now 
was in the hands of the parliament and the judges, and he 
would leave it there. 

Monsieur de Breteuil, withdrawing from this attempt 
without having obtained any satisfaction, sought and ob¬ 
tained an interview with Madame de La Motte. He 
explained to her, briefly, the dangers of her situation. 
She replied that she had proofs of her innocence which 
she would furnish on the proper occasion ; that she would 
answer nothing except in presence of the cardinal, and 
after she should be informed what charges he allowed to 
weigh against her. 

Monsieur de Breteuil then told her that the cardinal 
held her responsible for everything. 

“ Everything ? ” said Jeanne, — “ even the theft 1 ” 

“ Even the theft.” 

“ Please say to Monsieur le Cardinal,” said Jeanne, 
coolly, “ that I advise him not to persist in so bad a 
method of defence.” 

Monsieur de Breteuil was not satisfied. He promised 
everything to Madame de La Motte if she would clearly 
accuse some one. “Take care!” he said; “in saying 
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nothing, you accuse the queen. If you persist in that you 
will be found guilty of treason. That means disgrace, — 
perhaps the halter.” 

“I do not accuse the queen,” Jeanne replied; “but 
why do they accuse me ? ” 

“ Accuse some one ! ” insisted Breteuil; “ it is your 
only way to save yourself.” 

But Jeanne kept silent; and that first interview be¬ 
tween her and the keeper of the seals was without 
result. 

Meantime the rumor got abroad that proofs had come 
to light; that the diamonds had been sold in England; 
and that Monsieur de Villette had been arrested there. 

The first assault which Jeanne had to sustain was of an 
alarming character. Confronted with Reteau, whom she 
believed to be her ally unto death, she with terror heard 
him humbly acknowledge that he was a forger; that he 
had forged both the jeweller’s receipt and the queen’s letter. 
Being asked with what motives he had committed these 
crimes, he replied that he had been instigated to them by 
Madame de La Motte. 

Jeanne furiously denied Reteau’s testimony. She de¬ 
clared that she had never seen him. Then she received 
two severe shocks; she was crushed by the evidence of 
two witnesses. One of these was the driver of the car¬ 
riage in which she had made her nocturnal expedition on 
the night and at the hour stated by Reteau; and the 
other was one of Cagliostro’s servants, who affirmed that 
on a certain evening he had seen Monsieur Reteau de 
Villette seated in a post-chaise, from which Madame de 
La Motte had just alighted. 

Thereupon Jeanne, violently attacked Cagliostro, who, 
she declared, had worked upon the Cardinal de Rohan’s 
mind with his incantations and sorceries, and had thus 
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inspired him with culpable ideas against the royal 
Majesty . 

That was the first link in the accusation of adultery. 

Monsieur de Rohan defended himself and Cagliostro at 
the same time. He was so obstinate in his denial that 
Jeanne, in desperation, at length openly charged the car¬ 
dinal with a mad passion for the queen. 

Cagliostro demanded that he too should be imprisoned, 
that he might prove his innocence to all the world. His 
request was granted. 

Accusers and judges became more interested, — as 
always happens on the first appearance of truth, — and 
public opinion immediately ranged itself with the cardinal 
and Cagliostro against the queen. 

The unfortunate princess, to make clear her determina¬ 
tion to prosecute the suit, secured the publication of the 
reports made to the king in regard to her nocturnal walks, 
and summoned Monsieur de Crosne to tell all he knew. 

This blow, skilfully calculated, fell upon Jeanne with 
crushing force. She denied that there had been any noc¬ 
turnal walks by her connivance, or to her knowledge. 
She declared false the certified reports that she had been 
seen in the park in company with the queen or with the 
cardinal. 

At this stage in the proceedings, when Jeanne was 
loudly protesting that she had never been in the Ver¬ 
sailles park at night, and that she had never been cogni¬ 
zant of any private relation between the queen and the 
cardinal, —at that moment Oliva appeared, a living wit¬ 
ness who changed public opinion and destroyed the edi¬ 
fice of lies erected by the countess. 

Oliva’s appearance was a terrible blow to the cardinal. 
He perceived at last that he had been tricked in the most 
infamous manner. That man, full of delicacy and noble 
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passion, had been betrayed by an adventuress and a 
woman of the town into an attack on the queen, — a 
woman whom he loved, and who was altogether innocent! 
When he saw Oliva, that queen of the cross-roads, and 
recalled the rose, the clasped hands, the Baths of Apollo, 
he turned pale, and would have poured out his blood at 
the feet of Marie Antoinette had he seen her at that 
moment. 

But the cardinal could not admit Oliva’s identity with¬ 
out acknowledging that he was in love with the actual 
queen. The avowal of his error would be an accusation, 
a stain. He therefore remained silent, and allowed Jeanne 
to deny everything. 

Efforts being renewed to induce Jeanne to give some 
explanation, she coolly replied, “ The best way of prov¬ 
ing that the queen did not walk by night in the park 
is to exhibit a woman who resembles the queen, and who 
pretends that she was in the park. You exhibit her; it 
is very fine.” 

This infamous insinuation met with success, and once 
more hid the truth. But when Oliva, with innocent anx¬ 
iety, gave all the details and all the proofs, omitting 
nothing, she obtained a more ready belief than had the 
countess. 

Jeanne then resorted to a desperate expedient, — she 
confessed that she had conducted the cardinal to Ver¬ 
sailles ; she declared that he had insisted on seeing the queen 
that he might give her assurance of his respectful devotion. 
She declared further that those walks in the park were 
taken with the knowledge of the queen, who, concealed in 
the shrubbery, listened with stifled laughter to the passion¬ 
ate words of the amorous Monsieur de Rohan. 

The queen was helpless against this last accusation, for 
she could not prove it to be false; because Jeanne, 
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driven to extremities, declared that she would publish all 
the love-letters written to the queen by the cardinal, and 
because in fact she had those letters, burning with mad 
passion. And Mademoiselle Oliva could not prove that 
any one was, or was not, listening behind the shrub¬ 
bery. In short there were too many persons interested 
in taking these lies for positive truths. The queen was 
helpless. 
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CHAPTEE LII. 

THE LAST HOPE LOST. 

After examinations without number, in which the cardi¬ 
nal had maintained his calm and courteous demeanor 
even toward Jeanne, and Jeanne had conducted herself 
boisterously, the opinion of the public, and of the judges 
especially, became at last fixed. 

No new incidents could be adduced; revelations were 
exhausted. Jeanne perceived that she had produced no 
favorable effect on the minds of her judges. She there¬ 
fore, in the retirement of her prison-cell, once more ex¬ 
amined her resources. 

By all those who were in the train of Monsieur de 
Breteuil, Jeanne was urged to spare the queen, but to 
accuse the cardinal without mercy. From those who were 
connected with the cardinal — a powerful family, judges 
favoring the cause of the people, the clergy fruitful in 
resources — came the advice to tell all the truth, to un¬ 
mask the intrigues of the court, and to stimulate the 
commotion to such a point that all crowned heads should 
take alarm. 

This party seemed sure of victory. The popular en¬ 
thusiasm was in favor of the cardinal. Men admired 
his patience, and women his discretion. Men were 
angry that he should have been so basely deceived; 
women were slow to believe that he had been deceived. 
To very many Oliva had no real existence, or if she 
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existed she had been invented by the queen for the 
occasion. 

Jeanne thought it all over. Her lawyers abandoned 
her; the judges made no secret of their aversion; the 
Rohan party vigorously assailed her; in public opinion 
she was scorned. She resolved on a last blow, which 
should make the judges anxious, frighten the cardinal’s 
friends, and arouse anew the popular feeling against the 
queen. Her plan was to make it appear that she had 
been anxious throughout to shield the queen, but that she 
must reveal everything if driven too hard ; that as to the 
cardinal, she had only imitated his reserve, but that if he 
should speak out, she would follow his example, and they 
would prove their innocence. 

In pursuance of this plan Jeanne wrote the following 
letter to the queen : — 

Madame, — Notwithstanding all that is painful in my posi¬ 
tion, I have not complained. All the expedients employed to 
extort a confession from me have only strengthened my resolu¬ 
tion not to coinpromise my sovereign. 

Nevertheless, though persuaded that my constancy and my 
discretion entitle me to relief from my present embarrassment, 
I confess that the efforts made by the cardinal’s family make 
me fear that I shall become their victim. 

A long imprisonment, endless examinations, disgrace, and 
despair at finding myself accused of a crime of which I am 
innocent have enfeebled my courage, and I fear that my 
constancy will yield to so many blows dealt at the same 
time. 

By a single word Madame can put an end to this miserable 
affair, through the mediation of Monsieur de Breteuil, who can 
give to it, in the eyes of the minister (the king), the appear¬ 
ance which his intelligence will suggest to him, without com¬ 
promising Madame in any way. It is the fear of being compelled 
to reveal all which necessitates the step I am now taking ; and 
1 am persuaded that Madame will consider the motives which 
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have urged me to it, and that she will give orders for deliver¬ 
ing me from my painful situation. 

I am, with profound respect, Madame's very humble and 
obedient servant, — 

COMTESSE DE VALOIS DE La MOTTE. 

Either this letter would be delivered to the queen, and 
would alarm her to such a degree that she would conclude 
to end the struggle by setting Jeanne at liberty, or — 
which was more probable — it would be delivered to the 
governor of the prison, and by him to the judges. Jeanne 
had, in short, so expressed herself that the letter, fall 
where it might, would deposit a leaven of hatred, distrust, 
and irreverence toward the queen. 

Jeanne wrote at the same time a letter to the cardinal, 
as follows : — 

Monseigneur, — I cannot conceive why you so obstinately 
persist in silence. It seems to me that you should place unre¬ 
served confidence in our judges ; our condition would be the 
better for it. As to myself, I am resolved to remain silent until 
you will support my word. But why do you not speak? Ex¬ 
plain all the circumstances of this mysterious affair, and I 
swear that I will confirm all that you say. Consider, Monsieur 
le Cardinal, that if I speak first, and you disavow what I say, 
I am lost. I shall not escape her vengeance who wishes to sac¬ 
rifice us both. 

But you have nothing like that to fear from me ; you know 
my devotion. If she proves to be implacable, your cause will 
always be my own ; I would sacrifice everything to shield you 
from her hatred. 

P. S. I have written to her a letter which will, I hope, per¬ 
suade her, if not to speak the truth, at least not to crush us, — 
who have no crime with which to reproach ourselves, except 
our error, or our silence. 

This artful letter was delivered to the cardinal during 
their last examination in the great parlor of the Bastille. 
It was observed that the cardinal turned red, and then 
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pale, shuddering at such audacity. He went out to recover 
his breath. 

At the same time the countess handed the letter which 
she had written to the queen to the Abbe Lekel almoner 
of the Bastille, who had accompanied the cardinal to the 
parlor and was devoted to his interests. 

The almoner refused to take the letter. 

“ Well, then,” said Jeanne, resorting to intimidation, 
“ say to the cardinal that I have still one recourse left, — 
that of publishing the letters which he wrote to the queen. 
I shall be sorry to do so, but for our common advantage 
I will do it.” 

The almoner still refused. 

“ Take notice,” said Jeanne, “ that you reduce me to the 
necessity of making use of Monsieur de Rohan’s letters.” 

“Very well,” replied the abbe, “make use of them, 
Madame.” 

“ But,” replied Jeanne, trembling with anger, “ these 
proofs of a secret correspondence with her Majesty will 
cause the cardinal’s head to fall on the scaffold! ” 

At that moment the door was opened, and the cardinal, 
superb in his wrath, appeared on the threshold. “ You 
may cause the head of a Rohan to fall on the scaffold, 
Madame,” he said; “ it will not be the first time the Bas¬ 
tille has witnessed that spectacle. But if that is to be, I 
declare to you that I shall not reproach the scaffold on 
which my head shall roll, provided I may see that on 
which you will be branded as a thief and a forger. Come, 
Abb£, come 1 ” 

The cardinal turned his back to Jeanne, and going out- 
with the almoner, left to the companionship of rage and 
despair that miserable creature who could make no move¬ 
ment without sinking deeper into that deadly slough in 
which she was soon to be covered out of sight. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

THE BAPTISM OF LITTLE BEAUSIRE. 

Madame de La Motte had failed in all her calculations; 
Cagliostro had failed in none of his. On his imprisonment 
he perceived that he had at last a pretext for open war on 
that monarchy which for so many years he had sought to 
undermine. He then got ready the material for that fa¬ 
mous letter from London which appeared about a month 
later, and was the first blow on the walls of the old Bas¬ 
tille, the first hostile act of the Revolution, the first shock 
preceding that of July 14, 1789. 

In that letter Cagliostro said : “ I am asked if I shall 
ever return to France. Assuredly I shall — when the Bas¬ 
tille shall have become a public promenade . God speed the 
day! ” 

Oliva meanwhile allowed not a word to escape her lips 
which might compromise her protector. What she said 
was injurious to Madame de La Motte alone ; she openly 
and clearly set forth her innocent participation in a hoax 
intended, she said, for a gentleman whose name was 
Louis. 

While the captives were in prison Oliva had not seen 
her dear Beausire ; but she had not been altogether aban¬ 
doned by him, as will be seen. She had the memorial of 
her lover for which Dido longed when she said, “ Ah, 
if I might only have a little Ascanius playing on my 
knees I ” 
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In the month of May, 1786, a man was waiting on the 
steps of the porch of Saint Paul's Church. He appeared 
to be agitated, and was looking steadily toward the Bas¬ 
tille. One of Cagliostro’s German servants came and stood 
beside him. This man tried to check Beausire’s wild im¬ 
patience, saying to him, in a low tone, “ Wait, wait; they 
will come.” 

“ Ah,” said Beausire, “ it is you ! ” 

As Beausire, still not satisfied with “ They will come,” 
continued to gesticulate beyond all reason, the German 
whispered to him, “You will attract the police. My 
master promised you news; I am here to give it to 
you.” 

“ Give it! give it, my friend ! ” 

“ Lower. The mother and child are doing well.” 

“ Oh! oh ! ” cried Beausire, in an indescribable trans¬ 
port of joy. “ She is delivered I She is safe ! ” 

“ Yes, Monsieur; but I beg you, let us go aside.” 

“ Is it a girl ? ” 

“Xo, Monsieur, a boy.” 

“ So much the better. Oh, my friend, how happy 
I am! how happy I am! My hearty thanks to your 
master. Tell him that my life, — all that I have is his. 
But why did you say, ‘ They will come * 1 Who will 
come ] ” 

“ The physician of the Bastille and the nurse.” 

“ They are coming here ? — and for what 1 ” 

“ To have the child baptized.” 

“I am to see my child ! ” cried Beausire, jumping 
about. “Do you say that I shall see Oliva’s son ? — 
here, immediately 1 ” 

“ Here, immediately ; but be calm, I beg ! Patience ) v 

Beausire drew nearer to the German. “ Is she comfort¬ 
able ? ” he asked, clasping his hands. 
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“Very comfortable,” replied the other. “Oh, here is a 
carriage coming! ” 

“ Yes, yes! ” 

“ It stops-” 

“ There is something white — lace — 99 

“ The child’s mantle.” 

“ My God! ” and Beausire was obliged to support him¬ 
self against one of the pillars as he saw alighting from the 
carriage the nurse, the physician, and one of the Bastille 
turnkeys. After they had entered, Beausire followed 
them. The priest, recognizing the nurse and the physi¬ 
cian, who had come to him on several occasions like this, 
greeted them with a bow and a smile. Beausire bowed 
and smiled with the priest. 

The door of the sacristy was then closed, and the priest 
began to write the words of registration. When he asked 
the name of the child, the physician said, “ It is a boy, 
and that is all I know about it.” 

Four bursts of laughter accented these words, which 
seemed to Beausire not very respectful. 

“ He must have some kind of a name, if only the name 
of a saint,” said the priest. 

“ Yes; the young lady wishes him to be called 
Toussaint.” 

“ There they are then, all of them,” replied the priest, 
with an hilarious burst of laughter at his pun. 

Beausire began to lose patience, but the German re¬ 
strained him. 

“ Well,” said the priest, “ with such a name as that, 
with all the saints for his patrons, we can get along with¬ 
out a father. Let us write : To-day is presented a male 
child, born yesterday at the Bastille, son of Nicole Oliva 
Legay and — father unknown.” 

Beausire darted to the priest’s side, and seizing him by 
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the wrist, cried out, “ Toussaint has a father as well as a 
mother; he has a tender father, who will not deny his 
own offspring. Write, I pray you, that Toussaint, born 
yesterday of Mademoiselle Nicole Oliva Legay, is the son 
of Jean Baptiste Toussaint de Beausire, here present! ” 

The astonishment caused by these words may readily 
be conceived. The pen fell from the hands of the priest, 
and the child almost fell from the arms of the nurse. 
Beausire received it in his own, covered it with eager 
kisses, and dropped on its brow the baptism of paternal 
tears. 

The spectators, accustomed though they were to dra¬ 
matic scenes, were much affected, — except the priest, who 
maintained his composure, and even expressed doubts as 
to the statements made by Beausire. Beausire placed on 
the font three louis d’or, which were more effective than 
his tears in establishing his good faith and the fact of his 
paternity. The priest bowed, and pocketed the money, 
and requested Beausire to write in the registry his declar 
ration that he was the child’s father. 

“ I! ” cried Beausire, “ why, I would write it with my 
blood ! ” and he seized the pen with joyous eagerness. 

“Take care !” said the turnkey Guyon ; “it is danger¬ 
ous to write in public registers 1 ” 

“ Thanks for your advice, friend! ” said Beausire, 
proudly; “ but to deny the son of my wife — ” 

“ Your wife 1 ” cried the physician. 

“ Legitimate 1 ” cried the priest. 

“ May God restore her to liberty,” said Beausire, trem¬ 
bling with joy, “and the next day Nicole Legay w T ill take 
the name of De Beausire.” 

“ Meantime you are running a risk ! ” said Guyon. “ I 
think they are looking for you.” 

All agreed, however, not to betray him. 
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Beausire wrote his declaration in verbose and magnilo¬ 
quent terms, as if narrating an exploit of which he was 
proud. Then, having read anew the completed certificate, 
he embraced his son, slipped ten louis under his mantle, 
suspended from his neck a ring designed for the mother, 
and proud as Xenophon on his retreat, he opened the 
door of the sacristry, and marched forth without any pre¬ 
caution of concealment. 

The witnesses of the baptism also withdrew and re¬ 
gained their carriage, still astonished by the adventure. 
Beausire stood looking after them, sent several kisses to 
his son, and when the carriage had disappeared, retreated 
to an asylum known only to himself, Cagliostro, and 
Monsieur de Crosne, — that is to say, Monsieur de Crosne 
fulfilled a promise he had made to Cagliostro, and left 
Beausire undisturbed. 

When the child was taken back to the Bastille, and the 
nurse had informed Oliva of these surprising adventures, 
the latter, putting Beausire’s ring on her thickest finger, 
began to weep, and said, “ I will at least be a good 
mother! ” 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

THE STOOL OF INTERROGATION. 

The day at last arrived when the judgment of the court 
of parliament was to be invoked by the concluding speech 
of the procureur-general. 

The bearing of the accused was as before : Oliva was 
frank and timid; Cagliostro, calm and superior; Villette, 
downcast and in tears; Jeanne, insolent, threatening, and 
venomous; the cardinal, unaffected, meditative, absent- 
minded. 

In the public mind the question still was, which of the 
two accused persons had stolen the necklace 2 This ques¬ 
tion involved another : Had the queen just reason for her 
accusation of the cardinal 1 and this was, politically, a 
question of importance. Had Monsieur de Rohan believed 
that he had the right to speak to the queen as he had 
spoken to her; to act in her name as he had acted 1 Had 
he been, in fact, a secret agent of Marie Antoinette, — an 
agent repudiated as soon as the affair made a noise ] 

In a word, had the cardinal acted in good faith, as a 
confidant of the queen 1 If he had acted in good faith, 
the queen must have been implicated in those intimacies 
which she had denied, and which Madame de La Motte 
had insinuated to have existed. 

The procureur-general began his speech. He was the 
organ of the court, and spoke in the name of outraged 
royal dignity. He demanded that Villette should be con¬ 
demned to the galleys; that Jeanne de La Motte should 
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be branded, scourged, and condemned to perpetual impris¬ 
onment ; that Cagliostro and Oliva should be dismissed 
from the case ) and that the cardinal should be compelled 
to acknowledge himself guilty of language offensive to 
royal Majesty, and then should be banished from the 
presence of the king and queen, and deprived of his offices 
and dignities. 

This demand divided the parliament, and terrified the 
accused. The royal will had been so strongly expressed 
that had the demand been uttered twenty-five years 
earlier, though then already parliament had begun to vin¬ 
dicate its prerogative, the idea of the infallibility of the 
throne would have prevailed. But fourteen counsellors, 
only, adopted in full the conclusions of the procureur - 
general , and there was a division in the assembly. 

The last examination of the accused was then entered 
upon, — a formality almost useless under existing circum¬ 
stances. The custom was that the accused should appear 
before the judges on a small wooden seat, dishonored by 
the contact of those who had passed from it to the scaf¬ 
fold. The forger Villette occupied it first, who begged for 
pardon with prayers and tears. No one took any interest 
in him; he was, and appeared to be, only a rascal of the 
common sort. Dismissed by the court, he went weeping 
to his prison-cell. 

Then came Madame de La Motte, who made a strong 
impression on the assembly. She had been already ex¬ 
posed to the first of the insults to which she was to be 
subjected ; she had been compelled to ascend by the small 
stairway, like a common criminal. The heat and noise 
and general movement troubled her at first, and her eyes 
were unsteady. Then the officer who had her in charge 
led her quickly to the stool placed at the centre of the 
half-circle, which bore some resemblance to the block on a 
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scaffold. On seeing that she was expected to occupy that 
degrading seat, Jeanne de La Motte, who proudly called 
herself Valois, and as she thought controlled the fortunes 
of a queen of France, turned pale, and cast angry glances 
about her, as if to intimidate the judges who would per¬ 
mit that outrage. Seeing however no indication of sym¬ 
pathy on the faces around her, she placed herself, almost 
fainting, on the stool of interrogation. 

In the examination that followed, Jeanne still pur¬ 
sued her method of vague insinuation against the queen. 
Of her own innocence she spoke more decidedly ; and she 
managed to draw from the examining judge an inquiry as 
to the letters which were said to have been interchanged 
between the queen and the cardinal. 

Jeanne, in reply, declared that she was unwilling to say 
anything which might compromise the queen, and that no 
one could answer on that subject better than the cardinal 
himself. “Ask him,” she said, “ to produce those letters, 
or copies of them ; read them, and satisfy your curiosity. 
As to myself, I cannot affirm whether those letters were 
written by the queen and by the cardinal. They seem to 
me, on the one hand, too free and familiar to have been 
written by a sovereign to a subject, and on the other hand 
too irreverent to have been written by a subject to a 
queen.” 

The deep, significant silence which followed this attack 
might have warned Jeanne that she had succeeded only in 
arousing horror in the minds of her enemies, terror in the 
minds of her partisans, and incredulity in the minds of her 
impartial judges. She left the stool of interrogation with 
the pleasing hope that the cardinal too must sit on it. 
That revenge would almost have satisfied her. But on 
turning back for a last look at the degrading seat which 
she was forcing a Bohan to occupy, she saw that it had 
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been removed and that an arm-chair stood in its place. She 
uttered a cry of rage, and hastened from the hall in fren¬ 
zied excitement. 

The cardinal arrived in his carriage, attended by the 
governor of the Bastille. On his entrance he was greeted 
by a murmur of respect and sympathy. He was pale, and 
somewhat agitated. He manifested in his demeanor that 
respect and condescension due to judges from an accused 
person who accepts and invokes their jurisdiction. When 
he began to speak, his trembling utterance, broken by 
sighs, and his humble bearing moved his audience to sym¬ 
pathy. He spoke slowly, offered excuses rather than 
proofs, supplications rather than arguments, and at length 
stopping short, — he the man of eloquent speech ! — by 
that paralysis of mind and courage produced more ef¬ 
fect than all the advocates with all their arguments had 
produced. 

After the cardinal, came Oliva. The most ardent haters 
of the monarchy were shocked on seeing the living copy 
of Marie Antoinette queen of France sitting on the stool 
of thieves and forgers. 

Then came Cagliostro, the least guilty of all. He was 
not asked to sit, though the arm-chair remained by the 
side of the stool. The court feared to question him, and 
he was speedily dismissed. 

The court then announced that the trial was at an end, 
and their deliberations would begin immediately. The 
crowd slowly withdrew along the streets and the quays, 
intending to return soon to hear the judgment, which all 
agreed could not be long delayed. 
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CHAPTEB LV. 

A WAT OF ESCAPE. 

While the cardinal, on the terraces of the Bastille, dis¬ 
cussed with Cagliostro the probable result of their defence ; 
while Oliva, in her cell, caressed her child ; and Eeteau, in 
his, thought of the crowns promised by Monsieur de 
Crosne, — Jeanne, having retired to the room of the 
keeper’s wife, Madame Hubert, endeavored to soothe her 
agitation by noise and action. 

This room, high and large like a hall, was lighted by a 
large window looking toward the quay and covered by 
an iron grating. Here Madame de La Motte spent the 
days of her imprisonment in company with Madame 
Hubert, her son, and her husband. She had won their 
sympathy; she had managed to persuade them that the 
queen was very guilty. A day was to come when in that 
same hall another keeper, pitying the misfortunes of an¬ 
other prisoner, would believe her innocent because so 
gentle and so kind, — and that prisoner would be the 
queen. 

Madame de La Motte, then, was proposing to forget, in 
the society of her friends, the troubles which assailed her, 
and repay them by her gay humor for the kindness they 
had shown her. But she found them anxious and em¬ 
barrassed. Alarmed by this she sought to elicit an ex¬ 
planation from Madame Hubert ; but she and those with 
her were noncommittal. 
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Jeanne perceived, in a corner by the fireplace, an abbe 
who was an occasional guest of the house. He had 
been secretary of the preceptor of Monsieur le Comte de 
Provence. He was a man of simple manners, though 
somewhat cynical. After a long-continued absence from 
Madame Hubert’s house, he had become a frequent visitor 
there since the arrival of Madame de La Motte. 

“ I am sure,” said Jeanne, “that they are talking more 
freely up yonder than we are talking here.” 

These words were greeted with a feeble murmur of 
assent. 

“Up yonder?” said the abbe, feigning ignorance, 
“ where, Madame la Comtesse ? ” 

“ In the hall where my judges are in consultation.” 

“ Oh, yes, yes,” said the abbe. And again there was 
silence. 

“ I think,” Jeanne resumed, “ that my course to-day 
produced a good effect. Do you not think it did ? ” 

“ Why, yes, Madame,” timidly replied the keeper; and 
he rose as if to go out. 

“What is your opinion?” asked Jeanne, turning to the 
abbe. “ Does not the affair look well for me ? They have 
brought forward no evidence.” 

“ It is true, Madame,” said the abbe, “ you have much 
to hope ; and yet suppose that the king — ” 

“ Well, the king ; what will he do ? ” 

“ Eh, Madame! the king cannot consent to be found in 
the wrong.” 

“ He must then have Monsieur de Rohan condemned, 
and that is impossible.” 

“ That indeed is improbable.” 

“ But in this cause,” Jeanne hastened to say, “ the car¬ 
dinal and I are in the same situation.” 

“ Not at all,” replied the abbe ; “ you are mistaken. 
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Madame. One of the accused will be absolved, — but 
only one. A culprit is necessary to the king; otherwise 
what will become of the queen ? ” 

“ It is true,” said Jeanne, in a dull tone. “ The king 
needs a culprit; well, Monsieur de Rohan will serve the 
purpose as well as I.” 

A silence ensued, alarming to the countess. The abbe 
was the first to speak. “ Madame,” he said, “ the king 
does not bear malice, and when his first anger is satisfied 
he will forget all that has happened.” 

“ But what do you call a satisfied anger ] 99 asked 
Jeanne, ironically. 

“ A condemnation — any — would be a satisfaction.” 

“ Any, Monsieur! ” cried Jeanne, “ that is a fearful 
word. Any ! why that means every ! ” 

“ Oh, I speak only of seclusion in a convent,’* replied 
the abbe, coldly. “ That is the idea, according to 
rumor, which the king is likely to adopt in reference 
to you.” 

Jeanne looked at him with terror, which soon gave 
place to furious excitement. 

“ Seclusion in a convent ! 99 she exclaimed. “ That is 
to say, a lingering death which shall appear to be an act 
of clemency! Tortures of hunger, of cold, of penances! 
No ; enough of punishment, enough of shame, enough of 
suffering for the innocent, while the guilty one is power¬ 
ful, free, honored ! Death, rather, at once; but the death 
I choose to punish myself with for having been born into 
this infamous world 1 99 

Uttering these words Jeanne rushed to the sideboard to 
seize a knife. The keeper, Madame Hubert, and the abbd 
threw themselves upon her, and prevented her reaching it. 
She then, with cries too violent to be natural, rushed into 
an adjoining cabinet, seized an enormous porcelain vase, 
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and struck her head with it repeatedly. The vase was 
shattered, and Jeanne’s face was covered with blood. 
They got her into a chair, and bathed her with perfumed 
waters and vinegar. She had fainted, after frightful 
convulsions. 

When she came to herself the abb6 thought she was 
suffocating. “ See,” he said, “ that grating intercepts 
light and air. Can we not give the poor woman a chance 
to breathe ] ” 

Madame Hubert, forgetting everything, ran to a closet 
in the chimney, and took out a key with which she 
opened the grating. 

“ Ah !” said the abb£, “ I was not aware that the grating 
could be thus opened with a key. Why in the world are 
such precautions needed 1 ” 

“ It is the order,” replied the keeper. 

“ Yes, I understand,” said the abbe, significantly , “ that 
window is only seven feet from the ground ; it opens on 
the quay. Were prisoners to escape from your room they 
would find themselves at liberty without meeting either 
turnkey or sentinel.” 

“ Precisely,” said the keeper. 

The abbe remarked that Madame de La Motte had heard 
and understood; that she had started even, and that she 
had raised her eyes to the closet, fastened only by a brass 
button, where the keeper deposited the key to the grating. 
That was all he wanted. His presence seemed no longer 
needed. He took leave ; but coming back he said, “ What 
a crowd there is in the square ! Ail go with such eager¬ 
ness in that direction that not a soul is left on the quay.” 

The keeper leaned out. “ It is true,” said he. 

“ Is it not thought,” continued the abbe, speaking always 
as if Madame de La Motte could not hear him, — but she 
heard every word, — “ is it not expected that the judg- 
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ment will be rendered during the night 1 That cannot 
be, — can it 1 ” 

“ I do not imagine,” said the keeper, “ that it will be 
rendered before to-morrow morning.” 

“ Well, then,” continued the abbe, “ try to let that 
poor Madame de La Motte have a little rest; she must 
need it.” 

“ Let us withdraw to our chamber,” said the worthy 
keeper to his wife, u and leave Madame here in the easy- 
chair, — unless she prefers going to bed.” 

Jeanne, on the point of rising, met the eye of the abbe, 
who was watching for her reply. She fell back, and 
feigned sleepiness. The abbe then retired, and the keeper 
and his wife also went out, after quietly locking the grat¬ 
ing, and putting back the key in its place. 

As soon as she was alone Jeanne opened her eyes. 
“ The abbe advises me to flee,” she thought. “ Could any 
one more clearly point out the necessity of flight, and the 
means 1 To threaten me with condemnation before judg¬ 
ment is rendered, is the act of a friend who urges me to 
recover my liberty. I have only to open that closet, then 
that grating, aud I shall be on the deserted quay. To es¬ 
cape ! Oh, liberty ! — the joy of recovering my riches, of 
repaying to my enemies all that I have suffered ! ” She 
darted to the closet, seized the key, and drew near to the 
lock of the grating. Suddenly she thought she saw on 
the bridge the dark form of a man. “ Some one is there,” 
she said to herself; “ perhaps the abbe, awaiting my es¬ 
cape ; he is ready to help me. Yes, but if it were a trap ; 
if, descending to the quay, I should be surprised in the 
attempt to escape h Flight is confession of crime, — at 
least, of fear. Whence comes that man ! He seems to be 
connected with Monsieur de Provence ; but he may be an 
emissary of the queen, or of the Rohans. They would pay 
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heavily for a false move on my part— Yes, some one is 
there, watching ! To make me escape some hours before 
the judgment! My God ! may it not be that my enemies 
have information of my acquittal ? Who knows but they 
wish to parry that terrible blow to the queen by a proof, 
or a confession of my guilt ? That proof, that confession, 
would be afforded by my flight; I will remain.” 

Jeanne from that moment remained convinced that she 
had escaped a snare. She smiled, and with a firm step 
went to the closet, and placed in it the key of the grating. 
Then drawing her arm-chair nearer to the window, she 
watched that man who waited for her, and who at length 
disappeared as the first rays of daylight enabled her 
to distinguish the water of the river from the river- 
banks. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

THE JUDGMENT. 

On the morning of the next day Jeanne awaited, with san¬ 
guine expectation, the news of her acquittal and release. 
She was not allowed to go out in search of information; 
but placing herself at the window she listened anxiously to 
the sounds from the neighboring square. Soon she heard 
a noisy outbreak of cries, bravos, and clapping of hands, 
— a noise which frightened her, for she could not imagine 
that it was for her that so much sympathy was declared. 

“ A fine day for the cardinal! ” said a sort of attorney’s 
clerk, as he passed by. 

“ For the cardinal! ” Jeanne repeated. “ There is news 
then that the cardinal is acquitted.” She returned hastily 
to the hall. “ Madame, Madame ! ” she said to the woman 
Hubert, “ what is this I hear ? — ‘ a fine day for the car¬ 
dinal ! 9 What is the meaning of that 1 99 

“I do not know,” replied Madame Hubert. 

Jeanne looked at her steadily. “ Ask your husband, I 
beg of you ! ” she said. 

Madame Hubert did as requested, and her husband re¬ 
plied from without, “ I do not know.” 

“ What then,” said Jeanne, impatiently, “ could those 
passers-by mean? They of course were speaking with 
reference to the trial.” 

fi Perhaps they meant,” said the kind-hearted Hubert, 
“ that if Monsieur de Rohan should he acquitted it would 
be a fine day for him.” 
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“Do you think he will he acquitted cried Jeanne, 
clinching her hands. 

“ That may happen.” 

“I, also 1 ” 

“ Oh, you, Madame, — you as well as he ; why 
not?” 

Jeanne returned to the window. 

“I think you are wrong, Madame,” said the keeper, “in 
thus exposing yourself to emotions arising from distorted 
information. Why not wait quietly till your counsel, or 
Monsieur Fremyn, arrives to read to you — ” 

“ The judgment — No ! no ! ” and she continued to 
listen. 

A woman was passing with friends. “ He shall have 
my bouquet,” she cried, “ and a hundred others, the dear 
man ! Oh, if I can I will kiss him ! ” 

“ And I, too,” said a companion. 

“ I would like to have him kiss me,” said a third. 

“Of whom can they he speaking?” thought Jeanne. 

“ He is a handsome man; you do not show had 
taste,” said another of the company, and they passed 
on. 

“ Still the cardinal! ” murmured Jeanne. “ He is ac¬ 
quitted ! he is acquitted ! ” 

“ Eh, Madame! ” said Hubert and his wife, speaking 
together, “ why should you not wish a poor prisoner to be 
set free ? ” 

Jeanne, unwilling to lose their sympathy, hastened to 
say, “ You do not understand me. Can you believe me so 
wicked as to wish harm to my companions in misfortune ? 
Oh, yes ! may the cardinal be acquitted; but let me know 
at least what is decided in regard to me. Believe me, my 
friends, it is my impatience that makes me appear as 
I do.” 
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Hubert and his wife looked at each other as if to meas¬ 
ure the extent of the information they would impart. A 
flash of light from Jeanne’s eyes stopped them as they 
were on the point of speaking. 

“ You tell me nothing ] ” she cried, perceiving her 
mistake. 

“ We know nothing,” they replied, in a low tone. 

At that moment Hubert was called out of the room. 
His wife, remaining alone with the captive, sought to di¬ 
vert her attention. But in vain. All Jeanne’s intelligence 
was devoted to catching the sounds that came to her from 
without. 

Suddenly there was a great noise in the square, accom¬ 
panied by a tumultuous rush of the crowd. The shouts 
were continuous; they seemed to be directed toward a 
covered carriage drawn by two horses, which were so 
impeded by the crowd that they could move only slowly. 
The countess recognized the two men who were the objects 
of that enthusiasm. They were the Cardinal de Rohan 
and the Comte de Cagliostro. 

That manifestation of public sympathy with the victims 
of the queen — for so they were called — inspired Jeanne 
with a transient joy. But then, “ What! ” said she, 
“they are already free, — and I, I know nothing ! Why 
is it that I can learn nothing ] ” She shuddered. 

Another noise of shouting drew her attention toward the 
Pont-au-Change. A carriage, surrounded by a multitude, 
was descending the hilJ toward the bridge. In the car¬ 
riage Jeanne recognized Oliva, smiling and holding up her 
child, — Oliva, rejoicing in her freedom, and enjoying also 
the pleasantries addressed to her (a little free sometimes) 
and the kisses that were sent to the fresh-looking, at¬ 
tractive girl. On the bridge a post-chaise was waiting. In 
it Monsieur Beausire was hiding behind one of his friends, 
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who alone ventured to expose himself to the public admi¬ 
ration. The latter made a sign to Oliva, who alighted 
from her carriage, and getting into the post-chaise fell into 
the arms of Beausire, who almost stifled her in his embrace, 
and covered her with tears and kisses. Nor did he breathe 
freely until at Saint Denis they changed horses, without 
having been disturbed by the police. 

Meantime Jeanne, seeing all these persons at liberty, 
happy, honored, asked why she alone received no news. 
“By what refinement of cruelty do they withhold from 
me that part of the judgment which concerns me h ” 

“ Calm yourself, Madame,” said Hubert, entering the 
room, —“ calm yourself.” 

“It is impossible that you do not know. You know ! 
you know ! Tell me ! ” 

“ Madame — ” 

“ If you are not a savage, tell me! You see how I 
suffer! ” 

“ We are forbidden, Madame, to reveal judgments, the 
reading of which is the duty of the clerk of the courts.” 

“ Why, then, it is so frightful that you do not dare to 
tell it! ” cried Jeanne, in a transport of rage which alarmed 
the keeper. 

“No,” said he; “calm yourself, —calm yourself.” 

“ Speak, then! ” 

“ Will you be patient, and will you do nothing to com 
promise me % ” 

“ I promise, I swear it, — speak ! ” 

“ Very well; Monsieur le Cardinal is acquitted.” 

“ I know it.” 

“Monsieur de Cagliostro is discharged.” 

“ I know it 1 I know it! ” 

“Mademoiselle Oliva is dropped from the accusation.” 

“ Go on ! go on l ” 
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“Monsieur Keteau de Villette is condemned to the 
galleys.” 

“ And 11 and I ? ” cried Jeanne, in great excitement. 

“Patience, Madame, patience. Is this what you pro¬ 
mised me?” 

“ I am patient; come, speak ! what of me ? ” 

“ Banishment 1 ” said the keeper, in a low voice, turning 
away his eyes. 

A flash of joy shone in the eyes of the countess, which 
she immediately extinguished. Then, with a loud cry, 
she pretended to faint, and fell into the arms of her 
friends. 

“ What then would have been the consequence,” 
whispered Hubert to his wife, “ if I had told her the 
truth 1 ” 

“ Banishment! ” thought Jeanne, while pretending she 
was ill, — “ it is liberty, wealth, vengeance ; it is all that 
I have hoped. I have won! ” 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

THE PUNISHMENT. 

Jeanne was still awaiting the arrival of the clerk who, 
according to the keeper, would read the sentence pro¬ 
nounced against her. Released from the agony of sus¬ 
pense, she was saying to herself, “ What matters it to me 
that Monsieur de Rohan has been adjudged less guilty 
than I? Do they punish me for a fault! No. Had I 
been duly recognized as a Valois ; had I been able, like the 
cardinal, to hedge myself about with princes and dukes, — 
they would have refused nothing to the poor Comtesse de 
La Motte, and certainly would have spared the descendant 
of the Valois the disgrace of the stool of interrogation. 

“ But why occupy myself with the past, which is dead % 
Here ends the great business of my life. Banished ! I 
am banished; that is to say, I can carry my million 
whither I will, and nothing can hinder me — young, beau¬ 
tiful, celebrated — from living as I please, either with my 
husband, if he too is banished (and I know that he is 
free), or with the friends that youth and fortune always 
provide. 

l< Let any one say to me, then, — to me the condemned ; 
to me the banished ; to me the disgraced, — that I am not 
richer than the queen, more honored, more fully acquitted. 
For she was not concerned for my condemnation; the 
earth-worm is of no consequence to the lion. She was 
concerned to have Monsieur de Rohan condemned, and 
Monsieur de Rohan is acquitted. 
vol. ii. — 27 . 
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“ Now how will they proceed to communicate to me my 
sentence, and have me conducted out of the kingdom 1 
Will they revenge themselves on a woman by subjecting 
her to a strict execution of the law ? Will they put me 
in the keeping of archers to be taken to the frontier r l 
Will some one say to me solemnly, ‘ Unworthy one, the 
king banishes you from his kingdom * 1 No, my masters 
are good-natured; they wish me no harm. Their anger 
is directed against the good people of Paris who shout 
under their windows, * Long live Monsieur le Cardinal ! ’ 
1 Long live Cagliostro ! ’ 4 Long live the parliament! ’ 

Oh, yes; that is their real enemy, — the people. I 
counted on the moral support of public opinion, — and 
I have succeeded ! ” 

At this point in her meditations a recollection of Reteau 
de Yillette crossed her mind. “ Poor fellow ! ” she said, 
with a wicked smile. “ It is he who pays for all. Al¬ 
ways some paltry soul is needed for expiation, and the 
emergency which calls it up devours it. Poor Reteau ! 
The wretched creature now pays for his diatribes against 
the queen, and for his forgeries. God, who allots to every 
one his part in the world, appointed to him beatings, in¬ 
termittent louis d’or, ambuscades, concealments, and at last 
the galleys. This is the fate of trickery without intelli¬ 
gence, of cunning without boldness, of aggression without 
perseverance and strength.” 

Jeanne took dinner with her keepers in a very happy 
state of mind ; but they had wholly lost their cheerfulness ; 
they did not even affect to conceal their embarrassment. 
Jeanne attributed this coldness to the condemnation pro¬ 
nounced against her, and said so to them. They replied 
that nothing was sadder to them than the sight of those 
against whom sentence had been pronounced. 

Jeanne was so happy that she wished to be alone; and 
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she intended, after dinner, to retire at once to her chamber. 
She was agreeably surprised when Hubert said to her, 
with solemn constraint, “ Madame, we are under orders not 
to keep with us persons who have been condemned by 
parliament.” 

“Good ! ” said Jeanne to herself; “he anticipates my 
wishes.” She rose from the table. “ I should not wish,” 
she said, “ to involve you in disobedience ; that would be 
a poor return for all your kindness. I will therefore re¬ 
tire to my chamber.” 

She watched for the effect of these words. Hubert 
rolled a key in his fingers. His wife turned her head 
away, as if to hide her emotion. 

“ But,” added the countess, “ where will they come to 
read me my sentence; and when ? ” 

“They are waiting, perhaps, till Madame shall he in 
her own room,” Hubert hastened to say. 

“Decidedly,” thought Jeanne, “he sends me away.” 
A vague feeling of anxiety troubled her for a moment, hut 
was immediately dismissed. 

Seeing that Jeanne was leaving, Madame Hubert went 
up to her quickly, and seized her hands, with an impulse 
of pity which did not escape the countess’s observation. 
This time she felt something like fright, hut this feeling 
also she easily banished from a soul full of joy and hope. 
Nevertheless, she would have liked to ask Madame Hu¬ 
bert for an explanation of her pity. She opened her 
mouth for that purpose ; but Hubert took her hand, with 
more decision than politeness, and led her to the door. 

The countess found in the corridor eight archers wait¬ 
ing, — she wondered for whom, or for what. In advance 
of the archers was the turnkey who every evening con¬ 
ducted her to her chamber. He went on before Jeanne, 
as if to show her the way. 
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“ I am to return to my room ? ” asked the countess. 

“ Yes, Madame,” replied the turnkey. 

Jeanne took hold of the iron railing and ascended the 
stairs, preceded by the man. Reassured, she suffered her¬ 
self to be locked in her chamber, and even thanked the 
turnkey, who immediately withdrew. 

As soon as she was alone, Jeanne began to give vent to 
the joy she had so long concealed. Suddenly she heard 
steps in the corridor, the jingling of keys, a key in the 
lock of her door. 

“ What now 1 ” thought she, lifting her head and 
listening. 

The turnkey entered. 

“ What is it, Jean ] ” asked Jeanne, in her gentle, care¬ 
less tone. 

“ Will Madame please to follow me 1 ” said he. 

“ Whither ? ” 

“ Downstairs, Madame.” 

“ Downstairs, — what do you mean ? ” 

“ To the office.” 

" For what, if you please 1 ” 

“ Madame — ” 

Jeanne took a step toward him, as he hesitated, and 
then she saw, in the corridor, the archers whom she had 
noticed before. “ Come,” she said, with some agitation, 
“tell me why they summon me to the office.” 

“ Madame, Monsieur Doillot your counsel is there, and 
wishes to see you.” 

“At the office ] Why not here ? ” 

“Madame, Monsieur Doillot has received letters from 
Versailles, ■which he wishes to communicate to you.” 

Jeanne failed to notice that this reply was no answer. 
“ Letters from Versailles ! ” she said to herself, — “ from 
the court ! Has the queen, then, interceded for me % Is 
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it possible that — But why waste time in guessing, when 
in two minutes I can know the truth 1 ” Then, to the 
turnkey, “Wait for me a moment while I arrange my 
dress.” 

“ I will wait, Madame; but I beg you to consider that 
Monsieur Doillot has but little time to spare.” 

Jeanne closed the door, and in five minutes had com¬ 
pleted her preparations, in such eager haste was she to 
receive the expected order for her departure. She fol¬ 
lowed the turnkey downstairs in the excitement of joyous 
anticipation; but instead of turning to the left, toward 
the office, the turnkey turned toward a small door at the 
right. 

“ Where are you going, then 1 ” Jeanne asked. “ The 
office is not there.” 

“ Come, come, Madame,” said the turnkey, in a coaxing 
manner, “this is the way to the place where Monsieur 
Doillot is awaiting you.” He passed through in advance, 
drawing after him the prisoner, who heard the door close, 
and bolts on the outside pushed noisily to their places. 
She was surprised, but seeing no one in the darkness, haz¬ 
arded no questions. She took two or three steps forward, 
and stopped. By aid of a faint light, penetrating an iron 
grating covered with spiders 5 webs and dust, she discov¬ 
ered that she was in a dungeon, alone with her conductor 

“ Monsieur,” she said, subduing her terror, “ why are 
we here 'l Where is Monsieur Doillot, to whom you were 
to conduct me 1 ” 

The turnkey made no reply. He turned around as if to 
see whether the door by which they had entered was se¬ 
curely closed. Jeanne followed this movement with terror. 
The idea came to her that she had to do with one of those 
amorous jailers described in the romances of the period, 
who, when their prey is about to escape them, constitute 
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themselves tyrannic masters of the fair captive , and offer 
liberty in exchange for love. 

Jeanne was strong, and had no fear of being taken by 
surprise ; nor was she encumbered by modesty. She ap¬ 
proached the turnkey, smiling, and said, “ My friend, 
what do you want 1 Have you something to say to me ? 
The time of a prisoner within reach of liberty is precious. 
It is an ugly sort of rendezvous you have selected for your 
conversation with me.” 

The turnkey did not understand her, and made no reply. 
He sat down and waited. 

“ But,” said Jeanne, “ I ask you again, why are we here?” 
She began to think the man was crazy. 

“We are waiting for Monsieur Doillot,” replied the 
turnkey. 

Jeanne shook her head. “ Monsieur has chosen badly 
his time and place for communicating to me the letters 
from Versailles. It is not possible that he should make me 
wait here. No; there is something else.” 

She had hardly spoken these words when a door, which 
she had not noticed, was opened in front of her. Beyond 
this door was an obscure passage, and beyond that Jeanne 
caught a momentary glimpse of an open place thronged 
with eager-looking men and women. Three men appeared 
at the door. Behind them Jeanne could see four bayonets. 
The three men entered the dungeon, and the door was closed. 

Jeanne passed from surprise to surprise, — or rather, 
from anxiety to terror. Her name was called before she 
had recovered herself sufficiently to exclaim. He who 
called her name was the youngest of the three men. He 
was dressed in black, kept his hat on his head, and held 
in his hand a roll of papers. “You are, Madame,” he 
said, “Jeanne de Saint-Remy de Valois, married to Marie 
Antoine Nicolas, Comte de La Motte *1 ” 
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“Yes, Monsieur.” 

“ You were born at Fontette, July 22, 1756 

“ Yes, Monsieur.” 

“You reside at Paris, in the Rue Saint Claude V* 

“ Yes, Monsieur; but why these questions % ” 

“ Madame, 1 am sorry that you do not recognize me ; I 
have the honor to be the clerk of the court.” 

“ I recognize you.” 

“ Then, Madame, I may perform the duty of my office, 
recognized by you.” 

“ To what, if you please, does your official duty call you % ” 

“To read to you, Madame, the sentence pronounced 
against you by the court.” 

Jeanne shuddered. “ You are,” she said, “Breton the 
clerk; but who are these two gentlemen with you h ” 

The clerk was about to answer, when the turnkey, 
moved by pity or by apprehension, rushed to him and 
whispered, “ Don’t tell her ! 99 

Jeanne heard him, and looked at those two men more 
attentively. Their aspect frightened her, and she recoiled. 

The clerk went nearer to her, and said, “ On your knees, 
Madame, if you please.” 

“ On my knees! ” cried Jeanne, — “ on my knees ! — I, 
a Valois, on my knees ! ” 

“ It is the order, Madame,” said the clerk, bowing. 

“ But, Monsieur, one is obliged to kneel only after be¬ 
ing sentenced to a degrading punishment, and banishment 
is not so regarded in the law of France.” 

“ I have not told you, Madame, that you were con¬ 
demned to banishment,” said the clerk, in a tone of sadness. 

“ To what, then, am I condemned ? ” cried Jeanne. 

“ You will learn that by listening to the sentence, Ma¬ 
dame ; and you will first, if you please, kneel down.” 

“ Never! never 1 ” 
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“ Madame, it is ordered that if the condemned refuses 
to kneel, force must he employed — ” 

“ Force ! — to a woman ? ” 

“ A woman has no more right than a man to fail in 
respect to the king and the law.” 

“ And to the queen ! ” cried Jeanne, furiously, “for I 
recognize in this the hand of an angr}' woman.” 

“ You are wrong in accusing the queen, Madame. She 
has nothing to do with the judgments of the court. Come, 
Madame, I entreat; spare us the necessity of violence. 
On your knees ! ” 

“ Never ! never! never ! 99 

The clerk made a sign to the two men who had entered 
with him, who thereupon seized Jeanne, and dragged her 
to the middle of the dungeon in spite of her cries and 
shrieks. 

“ It is useless to cry out in this way,” said the clerk ; 
“ no one outside can hear you, and you cannot hear me 
read the sentence.” 

“ Allow me to hear it standing, and I will listen in 
silence,” said Jeanne, panting. 

“ Whenever a culprit is to he whipped,” said the clerk, 
“ the punishment — ” 

“ Whipped ! ” shrieked Jeanne, — “ whipped ! Ah, you 
scoundrel, whipped ! ” 

Her cries became so appalling that all the men, bewil¬ 
dered, thought only of meeting force by force; they threw 
themselves upon Jeanne, and forced her down. But she 
resisted victoriously; when they would place her in a 
kneeling posture, she made her muscles as stiff as steel, 
meanwhile inflicting serious wounds with her feet and 
hands. One of the men took hold of her feet, and held 
them as in a vice. Two others held her by the wrists, and 
all called on the clerk to read the sentence. 
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“ I will never allow a sentence to be read that condemns 
me to infamy,” cried Jeanne, struggling with superhuman 
strength ; and she uttered such cries and shrieks that she 
could not hear a word of what was read to her. When 
she thought he had finished, she became silent, and sought 
to recover strength for a renewal of the struggle. 

“ And,” calmly continued the clerk, “ the sentence is to 
be executed, as usual, in the court-yard of the Palace of 
Justice.” 

“ Publicly ! ” howled the unhappy woman. “ Oh — ” 

“ Monsieur de Paris,” said the clerk, to one of the men 
with him, “ I place this woman in your hands.” 

“Who, then, is that man 1 ?” asked Jeanne, in a last 
paroxysm of rage and terror. 

“ The executioner,” said the clerk, bowing and readjust¬ 
ing his ruffles. 

The two men took hold of Jeanne, and lifted her up to 
$arry her toward the passage-way which she had seen 
when the door was opened. It is impossible to describe 
the resistance she made. That woman, who ordinarily 
would have fainted on receiving the slightest wound, sus¬ 
tained for nearly an hour the harsh treatment and the 
blows of the executioner and his assistant. She was 
dragged to the outer door without ceasing for a moment 
to utter the most frightful cries. 

Beyond this door was the court-yard, to which a crowd 
of two or three thousand spectators had been drawn by 
the erection of the scaffold. From every direction cries 
arose, “ Here she is ! here she is ! ” together with epithets 
not complimentary to the condemned, and here and there 
remarks not very considerate of the judges. For Jeanne 
had calculated correctly; since her condemnation, fixing 
her attitude of hostility to the queen, a party had been 
formed in her favor. 
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But Monsieur de Crosne had taken his precautions. 
The front rows were occupied by spectators who were 
devoted to those who paid the expenses of the spectacle. 
The anger against the queen had been utilized in her 
favor; the supporters of the cardinal hooted Jeanne, who 
had separated her cause from his. So that on her appear¬ 
ance there were loud cries of, “ Down with La Motte ! 
down with the forger! ” 

Jeanne was almost at the end of her strength, but not 
at the end of her rage. In her clear, vibrating, metallic 
voice she launched a few words which, as if by enchant¬ 
ment, stilled the noisy murmurs. “ Do you know who I 
am ] ” she said. “ Do you know that I am of the blood 
of your kings ] Do you know that in me they strike at, 
not a culprit, but a rival ? — not a rival only, but an 
accomplice ] ” 

Here she was interrupted by the cries of persons in 
Monsieur de Crosne’s employment. But she had awak¬ 
ened curiosity, if not interest; and the curiosity of a mob 
is a thirst that must be assuaged. The silence proved to 
Jeanne that they wished to hear more. 

“Yes,” she repeated, “an accomplice! In me they 
punish one w T ho knows the secrets of — ” 

“ Be careful! whispered the clerk. 

She turned around. The executioner held a whip in 
his hand. “ Mercy! mercy! ” she cried, in a heart¬ 
rending tone. 

The hootings of the crowd drowned her voice. Jeanne 
clung to the executioner’s knees, and succeeded in getting 
hold of his hand; but he raised the other hand, and let 
the whip fall gently on the countess’s shoulders. Strange 
to say, when she found that the executioner was sparing 
her, she rushed upon his assistant, and sought to over¬ 
come him, and throw herself from the scaffold. But sud- 
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denly she sprang back. This man held in his hand a 
red-hot iron which he had that moment withdrawn from 
a brazier. He raised this iron, and Jeanne started back 
with a wild cry. “ Branded ! ” she exclaimed, — 
“ branded! ” 

The mob replied by a terrible cry. “ Yes ! yes ! ” 
roared three thousand mouths. 

“ Help ! help ! ” cried Jeanne, beside herself, trying to 
break the cords with which they had bound her hands. 

Meantime the executioner was tearing, being unable to 
open, the dress of the countess, and while with a trem¬ 
bling hand he parted the torn material he tried to seize 
the hot iron offered by his assistant. But Jeanne rushed 
upon the assistant, making him draw back, for he did 
not dare to touch her; so that the executioner, un¬ 
able to grasp the sinister implement, expected from the 
crowd some denunciation of himself. The multitude, 
excited, and beginning to admire that vigorous defence, 
manifested their impatience ; the confusion became 
threatening. 

“Make an end of it,” cried a voice from the front 
ranks, — an imperious voice, which doubtless the execu¬ 
tioner recognized ; for by a mighty effort he threw Jeanne 
down, bending her nearly double, and with his left hand, 
inclining her head. She sprang up again, more heated 
than the iron with which she was threatened, and in a 
voice that rose above the tumult, “Cowardly French¬ 
men ! ” she cried, “ you do not defend me! You suffer 
me to be tortured! ” 

“ Be silent! ” said the clerk. 

“ Be silent! ” said the commissary. 

“Silent ! Ah, yes ! ” replied Jeanne. u To what does 
silence bring me] Yes, I submit to the disgrace; it is 
my own fault.” 
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“Ah! ah! ah ! ” cried the crowd, not understanding 
her meaning. 

“ Be silent! ” repeated the clerk. 

u Yes, my fault,” said Jeanne, still struggling; “for if 
I had been willing to speak out — ” 

“ Be silent! ” roared the clerk, the commissary, and the 
executioners. 

“Had I been willing to tell all I know about the 
queen, — well, I might have been hanged, but I should 
not have been dishonored.” 

She could say no more; for the commissary leaped 
upon the scaffold, followed by agents of the police who 
gagged the unhappy woman, and delivered her, palpitating, 
bruised, her face swollen, livid, bleeding, to the two exe¬ 
cutioners. One of these again bent down his victim, 
at the same time seizing the iron, which his assistant 
succeeded in handing to him. But Jeanne, like a ser¬ 
pent, eluded his grasp, and springing up once more, she 
turned with frenzied excitement toward the executioner, 
and offered her breast to him, defying him with her 
eyes. The fatal instrument which was aimed at her 
shoulder struck her on the right breast, marking its 
smoking and consuming furrow in the living flesh, and 
wringing from the victim, gagged as she was, one of those 
moans which have no equivalent in sounds produced by 
the human voice. 

Jeanne was vanquished by the pain and shame; she 
fainted. The executioner took her on his shoulder, and with 
uncertain steps bore her down the ignominious ladder. 

The multitude, silent, either because they approved or 
because they were filled with consternation, did not with¬ 
draw until the doors of the prison were closed once more 
upon the victim. Then they slowly retired, and the place 
resumed its ordinary tranquillity. 
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At the end of the bridge two men, young and thoughtless, 
conversed as follows, — 

“ Do you really believe, Maximilien, that it is Madame 
de La Motte whom the executioner has branded 1” 

“They say so, but I do not believe it,” replied the taller 
of the two. 

“No,” said the other, a small man of vulgar appear¬ 
ance ; “it is not Madame de La Motte whom they have 
branded. As they have found a Mademoiselle Oliva as a 
way of escape for the queen, so they have found a pre¬ 
tended Madame de La Motte to confess the forgery. 
You will say that she was branded, — bah, a farce for 
which the executioner and the victim were paid.” 

“It is a great deal to consent to be branded on the 
breast,” replied the taller speaker. “The farce of which 
you speak seems to me not proved. You are more of 
a doctor than I, and you must have smelt the burning 
flesh.” 

“ A mere matter of money, I tell you. They have 
paid some one who was condemned to be branded — ” 

“ There, there,” said he who had been called Maximilien, 
“ I will not follow you on that ground ; it is not solid.” 

“But you yourself said just now that you did not 
believe it was Madame de La Motte who had been 
branded.” 

“ No; I still do not believe it,” said the young man, 
smiling. 

“ Who was it then ? ” 

“ It was the queen,” said the young man, in a sharp 
tone, to his sinister-looking companion; and he accented 
the words with his indescribable smile. 

The other drew back, laughing explosively at the jest; 
then, looking around him, “Adieu, Kobespierre,” he said. 

“Adieu, Marat,” replied the other; and they separated. 
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CHAPTEE LVIII. 

THE MARRIAGE. 

At noon of the same day the king came forth from his 
cabinet, and took his way to the square salon, in which 
already was the queen, surrounded by her little court. 
Marie Antoinette, pale beneath her rouge, listened with 
forced attention to the questions regarding her health 
addressed to her by Madame de Lamballe and Monsieur 
de Calonne. But she often glanced furtively at the door, — 
eagerly, as if desiring to see; and timorously, as if afraid 
to see. 

“ The king ! ” cried one of the ushers. 

Louis XVI. stood on the threshold, and his eyes sought, 
first of all, Marie Antoinette. She rose and advanced to 
meet the king, who gracefully kissed her hand. “ You 
are wonderfully beautiful to-day, Madame,” said he. 

She smiled sadly, and again searched vaguely among the 
throng. 

“ The bridal party have not yet arrived ] ” asked the 
king. 

“ Sire,” replied the queen, with a violent effort at self- 
control, “ Monsieur de Chamy is here, and waits in the 
corridor till your Majesty shall order him to come 
in.” 

“ Charny is there % ” cried the king. “ Let him come in 
at once.” 

Some of the gentlemen withdrew to carry the order to 
Monsieur de Charny. The queen nervously placed her 
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hand on her heart, and sat down with her back to the 
door. 

“ Why, it is noon,” said the king; “ the bride should 
be here.” 

Monsieur de Charny appeared at the door in time to hear 
the king’s words, to which he immediately replied, “ Your 
Majesty will pardon the involuntary delay of Mademoiselle 
de Taverney. Since her father’s death she has not left her 
bed. To-day she rises for the first time, and she would 
have been here already but for a fainting-fit by which she 
has been attacked.” 

“ That dear child loved her father so much ! Well, 
since she has found a good husband, let us hope that she 
will be consoled.” 

The queen listened in a motionless attitude, but the 
blood left her face to fill her heart. 

“ Monsieur de Breteuil,” said the king, suddenly, “ have 
you sent the order for Cagliostro’s banishment 1 ” 

“Yes, Sire,” replied the minister, with humility. 

" And that La Motte, who calls herself Yalois, — is she 
not to be branded to-day 1 ” 

“ At this moment, Sire, it is probably done.” 

The queen’s eyes sparkled ; a murmur of forced appro¬ 
bation was heard in the salon. 

“ It will annoy Monsieur le Cardinal to know that his 
accomplice has been branded,” continued the king, with a 
persistence in severity which was unusual with him. 
Having uttered that word “accomplice,” applied to an 
accused person acquitted by the parliament, — a word that 
scourged the idol of the Parisians, and stigmatized as a 
thief and a forger one of the princes of the Church, one 
of the first noblemen in France, — the king, as if in sup¬ 
porting the honor of his wife he would send a solemn 
defiance to the clergy, to the nobles, to the parliaments, to 
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the people, looked around with eyes in which flamed that 
anger and that majesty which no one had seen in France 
since the eyes of Louis XIV. had closed in eternal 
sleep. 

Not a murmur, not a word of assent responded to that 
vengeance which the king was taking on all who had con¬ 
spired to dishonor the monarchy. He approached the 
queen, who held out both her hands with an expression of 
profound gratitude. 

At this moment Mademoiselle de Taverney appeared, 
looking more like a ghost than a bride. Philippe held her 
by the hand. She advanced with quick steps, seeing noth¬ 
ing, hearing nothing, depending on her brother’s guidance. 
Thus she approached the king. Philippe pressed her 
hand ; she opened her eyes and saw Louis XYI. smiling 
upon her. She made a reverence, and a murmur of the 
spectators applauded her beauty. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said the king, taking her hand, “ they 
tell me you are suffering, and that afflicts me. But I must 
do what I can for the happiness of those who serve me as 
does Monsieur de Charny. Should you not marry him 
to-day I could not be present at the ceremony, since I set 
out to-morrow with the queen on a journey through 
France. Conle with me to the queen, Mademoiselle, and 
thank her ; for her Majesty has a strong affection for you.” 
Thus speaking, he led Andr6e to Marie Antoinette. 

The queen, much agitated, could hardly raise her eyes; 
she saw only Andree’s marriage-robe. 

“To the chapel, gentlemen,” said the king, and all fol¬ 
lowed the king and queen. 

The Mass was begun immediately. The queen listened 
with her head buried in her hands, and praying with all 
the strength of her soul. 

Monsieur de Charny, pale and handsome, was as cool 
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and brave as in the midst of battle, but was suffering much 
more. 

Philippe gave all his attention to his sister, trembling 
and tottering, and was ready to support her by word and 
gesture. 

Andree uttered no prayer ; she formed no wishes. She 
had nothing to hope, nothing to fear. Henceforth she was 
nothing in the eyes of men, nothing to God. “ Am I a 
Christian ] ” she asked herself. “ Am I like other persons 'l 
Hast thou appointed me to a righteous life, — thou, who 
art called the sovereign Arbiter 'l Thou hast a] ways pun¬ 
ished me, who have never sinned. Thou hast provided 
that I should have for a mortal enemy the only man whom 
I have loved ! Ho; the things of this world and the laws 
of God do not concern me; doubtless I was cursed before 
my birth. It is very strange. Here is a man the sound 
of whose name alone would make me die of happiness. 
Had he come to ask me for myself, I should have been 
obliged to kneel at his feet, and beg his pardon for my 
fault of other days, — for thy fault, my God; and he 
perhaps would have repulsed me. And now this man 
marries me; and it is he who will beg for pardon on his 
knees. It is strange, strange indeed.” 

The ceremony concluded, the assembled party congratu¬ 
lated the newly married couple. The Admiral de Suffren, 
on the return from the chapel, took Andree’s hand, and in 
Olivier’s name promised her the happiness she so much 
deserved. Andree thanked the admiral, and begged him 
to conduct her to the king that she might thank 
him. 

Charny followed at a distance, without daring to 
approach her. 

The admiral crossed the grand salon, and conducted 
Andree to the king, who kissed her on the forehead and 
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said, “ Madame la Comtesse, go to the queen ; she has a 
nuptial present for you.” 

Having spoken these words, which seemed to him very 
gracious, the king withdrew, followed by the court, leaving 
the young bride despairing in Philippe's arms. 

“ Oh,” she murmured, “ it is too much ! It is too 
much, Philippe! I thought that I had already endured 
enough.” 

“ Courage ! ” said Philippe, in a low tone. “ Only this 
one trial more, sister.” 

“ No, no,” said Andree ; “I cannot. If she speaks to 
me, if she congratulates me, I shall die.” 

“ You will die if you must, my dear sister; and in that 
you will be happier than I.” 

Philippe uttered these words so sadly that Andree, 
as if stimulated by a goad, rushed forward and entered 
the library, where the queen, notwithstanding the sea¬ 
son, — for it was the month of June, — was sitting by 
a fire. 

Andree remained standing, trembling with anger and 
with weakness too, and waited for the word which should 
strike her to the heart. 

A minute — a century — elapsed before the queen made 
any motion. Then she rose, leaning on the chair, and 
with trembling fingers took a paper from the table. She 
advanced toward Andree, and without speaking, placed 
the paper in her hands. 

Between these two hearts speech was superfluous. An¬ 
dree took the paper, and read it. It was as follows : — 

Andree, you have saved me. My honor is preserved by you; 
my life is yours. In the name of that honor, which costs you 
so much, I declare to you that you may call me your sister. 
Try me; you will not see me blush. I intrust you with this 
paper, — it is the pledge of my gratitude; it is the dowry 
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which I give you. Your heart is noble ; it will be able to 
appreciate the present I bestow on you. 

Marie Antoinette de Lorraine d’Autriche. 

Andree looked at the queen. She saw her eyes mois¬ 
tened with tears, as with drooping head she awaited a 
response. She slowly crossed the room, placed in the fire 
the queen’s note, and bowing profoundly, but still without 
speaking, she passed out of the library. Marie Antoinette 
made a movement to stop her, to follow her ; but the in¬ 
flexible countess, leaving the door open, went to rejoin 
her brother in the salon. 

Philippe called Charny, took his hand and placed it in 
that of Andree, while on the threshold of the library 
behind the portiere, which she held aside with her arm, 
the queen witnessed the painful scene. 

Charny withdrew like the bridegroom of Death carried 
off by his livid bride, — looking back at the pale face of 
Marie Antoinette, who, as she thought, saw him disappear¬ 
ing forever. 

At the gate of the palace two travelling-carriages were 
waiting. Andree got into the first, and as Charny pre¬ 
pared to follow her, “ Monsieur,” she said, “ you are, I 
believe, setting out for Picardy.” 

“ Yes, Madame.” 

“ And I am going to the place in the country whei e 
my mother died. Adieu.” Charny bowed without re¬ 
plying. Andree departed alone. 

“ Have you remained to tell me that you are my 
enemy 1 ” said Olivier to Philippe. 

“No, Monsieur; you are not my enemy, since you are 
my brother-in-law.” 

Olivier offered his hand, got into the second carriage 
and departed. 

Philippe, left alone, wrung his hands in the agony of 
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despair, and said in a voice choked by emotion, “ My 
God, for those who do their duty on the earth, dost thou 
reserve some little joy in heaven ] Joy ! ” he exclaimed, 
looking once more toward the palace, “ I speak of joy! 
Those only can look with hope to the future life who there 
will meet with hearts who love them. No one here be¬ 
low loves me; I have not even the happiness of wishing 
to die.” 

Thereupon he cast his eyes aloft, without bitterness, 
but with the mild reproach of a Christian soul whose faith 
is wavering, and disappeared, as Charny had done and 
Andr^e, amid the first blasts of a storm which was to up¬ 
root a throne, and involve in its ruin so many worldly 
honors and so many human passions. 


THE END. 




















































